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Notice to Reader 


When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postal employe, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 

No wrapping—no address 
A.S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General 
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NEW LIFE ENTERS AN OLD COMPANY 


On Aug. 15, 1917, occurred a business change in the 
lumber trade of Chicago that is of unusually strong in- 
terest to the trade of this city and of almost as direct 
interest to the industry closely and even remotely tribu- 
tary to this market. The Lord & Bushnell Co., according 
to available records the oldest concern of its kind in 
Chicago, has become reor- 
ganized under new owner- 
ship and management, but 
the company will retain the 
time honored title of Lord 
& Bushnell Co., the princi- 
pal change in the manage- 
ment being the retiring of 
Frederic T. Boles, who has j 
been president of the com- | 
pany for many years but 
who now relinquishes that 
office as well as his finan- 
cial interest in it. Under the } 
now settled plan of reor- } 
ganization the officers are- 

President—John Claney. 

Vice president and gen- 
eral manager—N. C. 
Mather. 

Vice president—Hugh P. 





Claney. 

Secretary—John 
J. Chalmers. 

Treasurer — Alex 
B. Claney. 

So notable a change in 
the lumber trade of this 
market demands a_ brief 
review of the business 
itself and reference to the 
personnel in charge of it 
under the reorganization. 
The business of Lord & 
Bushnell Co. was estab- 
lished in 1871 by Edgar 
A. Lord, who, in connection 
with a Mr. Adams, began 
business with a yard on 
South Water Street. 
Later this was moved to gs 
the foot of Illinois Street, 
and on April 23, 1883, arti- | 
cles of incorporation were 
filled by Edgar A. Lord, 
Winslow Bushnell and | 
James H. Swan and char- | 
ter was issued by the State 
on May 16, 1883, to the 
Lord & Bushnell Co. | 

The business was con- Bp 
dueted by these principals 
for a number of years and 1. John Claney, President. 
during that period the 


yard was moved to the foot of Fisk Street, on the South 
side of Chicago. For years the company made a specialty 
of and, in faet, practically its whole business at that time 
was the handling of white pine shorts. These were largely 
manufactured into car material as it was used at that 
time and in efforts to find a market for the cutting that 
developed the company started the erating end of its 
business, which today has become one of its most impor- 


tant branches. 


The growth of the business started and conducted on 
sound business principles necessitated some changes. 
Starting with the yard at South Water Street the plant 
was moved to Illinois Street, then to the foot of Fisk 
Street, later to Twenty-second Street and Center Avenue, 
and in the summer of 1911 the company occupied its 
present location, its increasing trade demanding an in- 
crease of land utilized as well as corresponding in- 








4. John J. Chalmers, Secretary. 


crease in facilities. At the present time the company 
has under a long time lease its site on Laflin Street, con- 
sisting of about eleven acres fronting on the Chicago 
River on the south and running thru from Arnold and 
Stetson slips on the east and west respectively. On 
this property are located sheds with an average capa- 
city of about 7,000,000 feet of dry lumber, together 
with one of the most modern and complete steel and con- 





2. N. C. Mather, Vice President and General Manager. 38. Hugh P. Claney, Vice President. 


5. Alex B. Claney, Treasurer. 


crete planing mills in the country, equipped with the best 
accepted handling and labor saving devices that are 


known. 


The Lord & Bushnell Co.’s mill is of such character as 
to warrant a separate description. It is driven entirely 
by electric power and its power line entirely surrounds 
the yard, with switch boxes installed on each pole of 
the power line so that portable saws, portable stackers 
and .other similar devices can be placed at any point of 
the yard and connected without delay. The company 
has made contracts for installing a complete derrick rig 
for handling timbers and expects that within a short 
time it will have a complete stock of lumber and timber 
so that it may be in position not only to handle those 
branches of the lumber trade in which it has dealt ex- 
tensively for many years but also to take care of the 
large volume of other business that with justifiable con- 





fidence it believes the new personnel of the company will 
command. At the present time the mill is equipped with 
fast feed matchers, molders, band and circular resaws 
as well as a full battery of cutoff saws, and in the im- 
mediate future the company will install the largest sized 
timber sizer that can be procured, as well «s carriage 
and additional feed rolls on its big band resaw so that 
any size of timber can be resawed or dressed. It will in- 
stall’ also a boring machine. 
7 Amother phase of un- 
uswal importance with 
relation to the present ad- 
vantageous location of the 
Lord & Bushnell Co. has 
beem the anticipation of its 
memhers, apparently well 
justified by recent indica 
tions, that the near future 
holds a strong probability 
of direct transportation by 
water from southern pro- 
ducing points. The pres 
ent site of the company’s 
plant is ideal for such 
transportation and direct 
delivery. the Lord & Bush- 
nell preperty fronting on 
the United States turning 
basin in, the Chicago River. 
Fredric T. Boles, the 
former president of the 
compahy, entered its serv- 
ice in 1889. He continued 
with ‘t uninterruptedly 
until Aug. 15, last, oceupy- 
ing the positions respee- 
tively ™ secretary, vice 
president and general man- 
ager ani, from and after 
Jan. 1, 105, president. As 
stated, with the reorganiza- 
tion Mr. Boles relinquished 
all conhection with the 
company 
The brothers Claney, 
who are<all of Australian 
birth, refresent in the reor- 
ganizatifn a practical fra- 
ternal c(éperation that is 
unusual, they having been 
actively associated in the 


same interests for many 
decades, | during all of 
which foey have figured 
promineitly in the lumber 
trade of Chicago. John 
Claney, jresident of the 
reorganizd Lord & Bush- 
nell Co., tered the lum- 


OFFICERS OF THE REORGANIZED LORD & BUSHNELL CO., OF CHICAGO ber bushess in 1883 in 


Chieago with Robinson & 
Prettymm and continued 
with that concern about seven yeths, when he estab 
lished a lumber business of his own in partnership with 
H. H. Bishop. This had various changes among them the 
organization of the Claney-Bishop Lumbmr Co., which was 
especially prominent in the local lumler trade until it 
was succeeded by the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., of 
which John Claney was one of the prinejpals and in which 
he oecupied a high official capacity for {ieven years, when 
he sold his holdings in that concern ant bought his pres- 
ent interest in the Lord & Bushnell Co 

N. CG. Mather, vice president and geieral manager of 
the Lord & Bushnell Co., was born in\Chieago Feb. 13, 
1881. He attended the city’s public schools until 1895, 
when owing to the death of his fathir he began self 
support. He entered first the employment of the Western 
Electric Co.; later he was connected with the Metrvypolitan 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


Nobody knows this better today than 
do the architects, for on their shoulders 
rest the responsibility for satisfactory 
service in many cases. You'll be sur- 
priced once you stock 


Zilas Fir 











your customers are inter- 
jualities of these two woods _ Likewise, that Port Orford Cedar is preferable 
owmanyofthemknowthat for built-in cupboards (because of its odor), 
ynly a structural wood but sash and doors, turnery, boat building, etc. 


jon’t you look into the possibilities offered in our facilities for furnishing these two woods? 


also a good flooring and interior finish wood. 


h Lumber Co., 711 syndicate Bidz, Oakland, Cal. 
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Write for Prices 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Young @ Co. ° 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Fair Allowance for Car Staking May Be 
Allowed Lumber Shippers 


The old car stake controversy between the lumber ship- 
pers and the railroads, which was once settled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the lumbermen, 
is now in a fair way to be revived under circumstances 
more favorable to the lumber shipping interests. 

The old question was largely as to who should pay for 
the staking of flat cars to be used for lumber shipments 
where in large part the shipper preferred and asked for 
that sort of a car to carry the load. At the present time, 
however, the shipper is using flat cars very largely as a 
matter of necessity because he can not get the box cars 
which it is the duty of the railroad to furnish on request. 
Dressed lumber is being shipped upon open cars, altho of 
course box cars are more desirable for this purpose. The 
lumber shippers argue that if the railroad can not furnish 
the box car when requested it should at least furnish a 
car so equipped that it can be used by the lumbermen 
without any added cost for its equipment. 

The railroads also want the shippers, and particularly 
in the case of dressed lumber, which slides easily endwise 
and thus causes trouble in transportation, to go to the 
expense of providing bulkheads for open cars in addition 
to the staking that has heretofore been required. This 
produces -an additional expense of $2.50 to $3.50 a car, 
as estimated by the railroads, altho in all probability iv 
will usually cost somewhat more than that. On a 28-cent 
rate the 500-pound allowance for car staking will amount 
to only $1.40, and yet in addition to providing the stakes 
(which are not adequately compensated for by this allow- 
ance) shippers are now expected to provide these addi- 
tional bulkheads and pay freight upon them. The bulk- 
heads are chiefly required by the character of the ship- 
ment in the case of dressed lumber, Rough lumber does 
not so readily slide and cause trouble. 

In the decision in the former car stake case Commis- 


sioners Clark and Harlan joined in the following declara- 
tion: 

There is a clear distinction which should be recognized and 
maintained between the obligations which fairly rest upon the 
carrier and those which it may properly impose upon the 
shipper. * * * Unless the shipper requests or requires a 
certain kind of car the carrier should provide a car which will 
substantially serve the shipper’s purpose without additional 
equipment being furnished by the shipper at his own expense. 

Lumber is shipped in both open and closed cars, and the 
rates are the same whatever car is used. * * * If the 
carrier, for his own convenience, furnished him an open car, 
it is simple justice that it should be so equipped by the car- 
rier as to perform for the shipper substantially the same sery- 
ice which the closed car would perform. 


The hypothesis there set up did not fit the facts of the 
former case so exactly as it does the present circum- 
stances, because, as already stated, the shipper then in 
most cases made a direct request for the open car for the 
carrying of rough lumber and especially timbers. At the 
present time the shipper is in many eases of necessity 
using open cars where he would much prefer box cars 
and the above position of these two commissioners sug- 
gests a hope that upon a rehearing of the case on the 
present facts the lumbermen will be able to secure some 
more equitable allowance for the expense and trouble that 
are forced upon them by the inability of the carriers to 
furnish the kind of equipment that it is their duty to fur- 
nish under the law. 





Hardwood Manufacturers Urged to Co- 


operate to Fill Government Needs 


In this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on page 29, 
is printed a telegraphic open letter from the Southern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau to all hardwood manufac- 
turers urging them to send in their names and express a 
willingness to codperate with the bureau in filling Govern- 
ment requirements for hardwood lumber. Letters have 
been sent to hardwood manufacturers generally inviting 
them to codperate with the bureau, but in compiling mail- 
ing lists hurriedly some may have been overlooked unin- 
tentionally and it is for the purpose of reaching these 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been requested to 
publish this open letter—a request that is gladly complied 
with as a patriotic duty. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN trusts that there will be 
prompt response to this invitation and that hardwood 
manufacturers generally, whether members ef any associa- 
tion or not, will list their stocks with the emergency bu- 
reau and assist in promptly filling the requirements of 
the Government. 





Service to the Lumberman Soldier That 


Will be Appreciated 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN begins this week publish- 
ing upon the upper right hand corner of its front page 
the notice which has been suggested by the Postmaster 
General. This means that when you are thru with your 
copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN you can affix a 1-cent 
stamp to it without wrapping or addressing and deliver 
it to any branch of the post office service and it will ulti- 
mately find its way to some soldier on duty abroad. Pre- 
sumably, also, it will find its ultimate destination in the 
hands of some soldier who is.a lumberman, inasmuch as 
attention will doubtless be paid to the matter of distribut- 
ing contributions of this sort where they are especially 
suitable. 

The lumbermen of the country are, of course, furnish- 
ing their quota of enlistments in the regular forces. In 
addition, they are heavily represented in the engineer 
bodies which have been completed or are still being 
recruited, and of course form the backbone of the for- 
estry contingent. Many of these men are accustomed to 
seeing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN weekly while at home 
and the welcome that they will accord to it as it reaches 
them on the other side may therefore be imagined. 

-Inasmuch as it costs only 52 cents a year to follow up 
this admirable suggestion of the Postmaster General the 
plan is heartily recommended to our readers—who how- 
ever will undoubtedly need no urging in order to adopt it. 





A New Use for Wood, Illustrating a 
Well Known Truth 


The very latest wrinkle at top notch soda fountains is 
the use of wooden dishes for serving ice creams and sun- 
daes, replacing the cheap looking and flimsy paper cups 
that came into use a few years ago in response to the 
demand for a sanitary individual service: These wooden 
dishes are pressed out of very thin sheets of clear maple, 
shaped to slip readily into silver holders. They are 
tasteless, odorless and hygienic. The clean, ‘‘classy’’ 
appearance of the cups seems to add an appetizing flavor 


to the frozen delicacy contained therein, and they are 
making a hit with the patrons of high grade soda dis 
pensaries. 

In response to an inquiry by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as to how these wooden: dishes are regarded by the 
trade, Albert Pick & Co., large wholesale dealers in soda 
fountain supplies, state that, on account of the slightly 
higher cost, they are not so popular with fountains as the 
paper dishes where cost is a chief consideration, but that 
the contrary is true as regards the better places. They 
add: ‘‘We consider the wood dish a very high class 
service, and our sales of them have increased steadily 
from the beginning.’’ 

It is significant that even in this limited special field 
wood wins its way and is preferred by discriminating 
consumers, 
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Sane Fire Prevention.a Vital Necessity 
in Every Industrial Plant 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under date 
of Aug. 21 the Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Co., at- 
torney in fact for the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters, says: 

‘*It is probably unnecessary to state that the front 
page of the Aug. 18 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was very pleasing to our office. We appreciate your 
good work along this line and desire to thank you for 
the prominence given the matter.’’ 

In this letter was enclosed copy of a blotter that this 
company is sending out to its members with a view of 
keeping constantly before them the importance at this 
time of extra precautions to prevent fire waste. In 
connection with these blotters the company acknowl- 
edges indebtedness to Harvey Wells, State fire marshal 
of Oregon. This blotter contains some very pertinent 
suggestions that should interest every lumber manu- 
facturer in the country whether or not a member of 
the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters. It 
reads as follows: 


It is up to you. Our boys are in France. More are prepar- 
ing to make the great sacrifice. What are you doing today? 

This is not a war of surprise but a war of supplies. It is 
essential that the resources of the nation be conserved, and 
to this end extra precaution should be taken to prevent the 
destruction of: property, either by accident or design. 

Have you competent watchmen? Try them. If they are 
not the right men, get others. Is all your fire fighting appa- 
ratus in perfect order, ready for instant use? Moments 
count. A spark may mean a blaze, a blaze a conflagration. 
Keep all barrels full of water and a bucket at each barrel. 
A 10-cent package of baking soda to every seven and a half 
gallons of water will greatly increase effectiveness of the 
water for fire fighting. See that chemical extinguishers are 
properly distributed, have been recharged within a year and 
are ready for any emergency. Train every man on your place 
just what to do if a fire should happen. Drill them from 
time to time so there will be no confusion at the time of a 
fire. 

Put all oily waste in metal cans. Keep framework, floors, 
corners and under buildings free from dust and refuse. Be 
responsible yourself for the cleanliness of the buildings and 
premises. This is your bit. 

Never keep a man who persists in smoking on plant prem- 
ises. Never allow a stranger on the plant. 

If you have not thought of these things before, your duty 
as a citizen calls them to your attention now. This is no 
time for waiting. Your property may be insured, but it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to replace it. 

The time to fight a fire is before it starts. 

It is up to you. 





Car Situation Greatly Improved; How 
Shippers Can Help Further 


With the demand for cars far exceeding the maxi- 
mum supply available at any time in many months, the 
problem confronting the railroads and the shipping pub- 
lic has been, and is, to see that each car travels the 
greatest number of miles, and hauls the heaviest load, 
possible within a given period. And, it might be added, 
to see that it is unloaded without an hour’s unnecessary 
delay. By effectual coérdination of effort by the rail- 
roads, the cutting out of overlapping and unnecessary 
service as far as possible, accomplished thru the work of 
the Railroads’ War Board, together with codperation of 
shippers, regulating bodies and the public in general, re- 
markable results along these lines have been achieved. 

The extraordinary character of these results, indeed, 
is shown by the fact that the excess of unfilled car 
requisitions over the number of.idle cars, or what is com- 
monly termed the ‘‘car shortage,’’ was only one-fourth 
as great on Aug. 1 as on May 1. The excess of unfilled 
car requisitions of May 1 was 148,627; on June 1 it was 
106,649; on July 1-it had dropped to 77,682, while on 
Aug. 1 it had been reduced to 33,776. It is especially 
worthy of note that this result was accomplished during 
a period when the railroads were supplying 15 to 20 per- 
cent more freight service, with the same number of cars, 
than they were for the corresponding period of last year. 
The movement of lumber to the cantonments and ship 
yards to date has monopolized the use of more than 100,- 
000 cars, and it is not necessary more than to allude to 
the heavy shipments of steel, materials for munitions, 
foodstuffs etc., which have required thousands of cars 
additional. Therefore, as evidence of what can be done 
by cooperation among the railroads themselves thru their 
War Board, and between the railroads and the shipping 
public, the results attained are most gratifying. 

However, the most severe strain is yet to come. The 
situation calls, not for relaxation of effort, but for closer 
cooperation all along the line. The crop movement is 
at hand, and the shipment of unprecedented quantities of 
war material of every kind will further tax the carrying 
capacity of the railroads. Beside this, the transportation 
of 687,000 men to the training cantonments, to be ac- 
complished between Sept. 5 and Oct. 7, while not calling 
for many additional freight cars will necessarily dis- 
arrange schedules and hamper the movement of freight 
trains to a considerable extent. 

To offset the handicap and secure the maximum amount 
of service from cars the following suggestions are made 
to shippers and receivers of freight: 

Promptly unload all cars received. 

Load promptly all outgoing cars and release them im- 
mediately to the railroad. 

Before arrival of the freight plan for its immediate 
disposition. 


Do not order special types of cars when ordinary types 
will serve. 

Eliminate use of railroad equipment when tonnage can 
be handled by motor trucks or wagons. 

Load all cars to their full carrying capacity. 

The Commission on Car Service of the Railroads’ War 
Board points out six ways in which the loading of cars 
to their full capacity can be achieved, as follows: 

By more careful supervision of loading. 

By producers and buyers agreeing to disregard estab- 
lished trade units and increase the units as a war measure. 

By waiving rights in regard to minimum weights under 
tariff regulations. 

By buyers increasing their orders so as to fill the car, 
and producers disposing of their output on a basis of 
full carrying capacity of equipment furnished. 

By buyers who can not handle larger quantities clubbing 
together with other buyers to make up full capacity cars. 

By showing customers who desire, merely as a matter 
of convenience, smaller units than maximum how they 
can help the general situation by enduring inconvenience. 


Rail Travel Should Be Planned With 


View to Troop Movements 

In one of his popular barrack room ballads Kipling 
recites how in time of peace the civilian takes precedence 
over the soldier; but that upon outbreak of war this con- 
dition is reversed. Then, to use the poet’s own words: 
‘*Tt’s ‘special train for Atkins!’ ’’ 

This condition now exists in this country. Within a very 
few weeks the 687,000 men who are to constitute the new 
national army must be moved from their homes to the 
sixteen cantonments situated in various parts of the 
country, in addition to the movement of 350,000 of the 
federalized National Guard to their training camps, and 
‘‘Special train for Sammy’? will be the order of the day. 
Details of this greatest troop movement in the history of 
our country, and the dates upon which each of the three 
increments will entrain, are given in a Washington dis- 
patch printed elsewhere in this issue. In brief, the move- 
ment will begin Sept. 5, between which date and Sept. 9 
the first contingent of approximately 200,000 men will 
entrain. The second and third increments, each of about 
the same number of men as the first, will begin on Sept. 19 
and Oct. 3 respectively, and will be completed within four 
or five days of those dates. 

It looks as tho persons planning business or pleasure 
trips of any considerable length might serve their own 
convenience by arranging them so much as possible for 
periods other than those in which these great movements 
of troops are under way. While careful plans are being 
made to accomplish the transportation of these men with 
the minimum of disturbance of passenger schedules it is a 
foregone conclusion that there will be some interference 
with regular traffic. The first movement will come just 
when the tide of returning vacationists, tho not the full 
flood, is still very heavy, which adds to the difficulty: of 
the problem confronting the railroads. 

By planning for a little earlier or a little later start it 
is quite possible that some tedious delays on sidetracks or 
at junction points may be obviated, as the troop trains 
will have the right of way over most, if not all, other 
passenger traffic. 


A Speech That Should Prove an Inspira- 
tion to Loyal Americans 


When President Wilson, having decided to send a spe- 
cial mission to Russia to investigate conditions there and 
to carry a message of hope and cheer to the people of 
this newest republic, selected as the head of that mission 
Elihu Root, statesman, diplomat and patriot, the entire 
country applauded the wisdom of that choice. Despite 
his advanced years, without a moment’s hesitation Mr. 
Root accepted the arduous task. That he has fulfilled it 
well and that he has done a great service to the United 
States and to Russia no one will deny. In his public ad- 
dresses since his return he has given the people a clearer 
insight into the conditions and problems of the new 
republic and a better appreciation of the absolute neces- 
sity of crushing militarism and autocracy than they have 








‘ ever had before. 


While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is essentially a lum- 
ber trade paper and Mr. Root’s mission to Russia had 
little or nothing to do with the lumber trade, his recent 
address before the Union League Club of New York 
was such a scathing arraignment of the traitors who are 
operating openly or in secret against the best interests of 
the United States, such a hopeful and helpful picture of 
Russia as she ultimately will be, and such a keen and clear 
exposition of the moral turpitude of the autocracy with 
which we are at war, that space has been devoted in this 
issue, on page 54, to a reproduction, in part, of this 
great speech of a great patriot and statesman. 

A perusal of this speech should warm the hearts of every 
good citizen, bolster up the faith and courage of the luke- 
warm, and inspire every true American to put forth his 
best efforts to help to win this great world war for 
democracy. 





AUTOMOBILES and motorcycles in official use by the 
Forest Service are identified by a dark blue pennant carry- 
ing in the middle an emblem of a tree in a shield sur- 
rounded by thirteen stars, the design being in white on 
the blue ground, 


Lumber Industry Needs Closer Co-opera- 


tion in Association Effort 


Under the caption ‘‘Get Busy or Socialism Will,’’ 
Wood Construction, a publication issued by the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, says: 

There has been no more valuable contribution to the effec- 
tive and scientific organization of the lumber industry than 
the survey recently conducted by the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN 
to determine the numerical strength, cost of operation and 
character of activities of the existing lumber associations. 

The results of that survey disclose such a lack of system, 
cohesion and uniformity that the terms “organization” and 
“association” become ironical when applied to the situation. 

But the conditions disclosed should not make us pessimistic, 
because the conditions are being improved thru various 
agencies. 

For one thing, the economic stresses of the next decade are 
going to compel commercial organizations to become efficient. 

It will not be a great while before there will be no more 
mystery or vagueness about the functions and responsibilities 
of an association executive than,there is about the functions 
of a policeman. , 

And if the association executive of the future does not want 
to wear a uniform and take his orders from the State he had 
better be getting busy now to make the organization of his 
industry efficient. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received many com- 
mendations for its work in conducting the survey above 
referred to and publishing the result, but none have 
seemed to get a keener grasp of the possibilities dis- 
closed by this survey than has that of the efficient sec- 
retary of the Ohio association. Surely there never was 
a time when trade organizations had greater opportu- 
nities for efficient service to the interests they repre- 
sent and to'the country at large than the present, and 
now that this lack of cohesion and uniformity has been 
so clearly shown those responsible for the conduct of 
the associations should begin to plan for the necessary 
closer codperation. Much has been done in this direc- 
tion, but much more remains to be done, and the con- 
vention season of 1918 should see all branches of the 
lumber trade, thru the various associations, working 
hand in hand for the general good, and all presenting 
a solid front in consummating and putting into effect 
plans for the defense and the upbuilding of the lumber 
industry, and lumbermen generally lining up with the 
associations and codperating in their work. 





Retailers Find Need for More Time in 
Unloading Big Cars 


In the effort to secure the fullest possible utilization 
of all railroad equipment: thruout the country shippers 
are being urged to load cars to their utmost capacity 
and consignees are urged to unload them as promptly 
as possible and get them into service again. In this 
effort the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has participated act- 
ively, believing it to be a patriotic duty, as well as a 
business economy, for the cars to be handled in this 
way. 

While the lumbermen, manufacturers and retailers, 
are patriotic in the extreme and have shown a willing- 
ness to codperate in every way in expediting the car 
movement and in aiding the Government, some of the 
retailers find that, notwithstanding their best efforts, 
current rules covering the time limit for unloading 
work somewhat of an injustice and a hardship. With 
the improvement in roadbeds and the installation of 
more powerful locomotives the tendency has been to 
build and utilize cars of larger capacity and unloading 
rules compiled to cover the handling of cars of smaller 
average capacity are found to be hardly suitable for 
the present day cars of much heavier loading, and lum- 
ber dealers, especially, find it difficult to unload cars 
of 100,000 pounds capacity, that have been loaded. to 
the limit, within the time allotted by the rules that 
were intended to apply to the unloading of smaller 
cars. 

The attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
called to this discrepancy thru E. A. Laughlin, of the 
E. A. Laughlin Lumber Co., Port Arthur, Tex., one of 
the most progressive retail lumber dealers in the coun- 
try and a director of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, who has addressed a letter to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in regard to the matter. In 
his letter to the commission Mr. Laughlin expresses 
full sympathy with the effort to secure maximum load- 
ing and says: 

We find that the time limit for unloading cars is unreason- 
able and inequitable. The rules prevailing were made and 
established when the cars had a capacity of about 60,000 
pounds and less. The modern cars of today are fully 100,000 
capacity. Therefore, it occurs to the writer that the free time 
limit of unloading cars carrying over 60,000 pounds should 
be extended another day. In other words, allow the present 
unloading rules to prevail on cars less than 60,000 capacity, 
and allow cars loaded over 60,000 capacity an extra free day 
for unloading. P 

We find it very difficult in the routine of unloading the 
100,000 capacity cars to keep within the time limit. 

It being the purpose of your commission to serve the in- 
terests of both the railroads and their clients, we feel war- 
ranted in asking you to give this suggestion a consideration. 

That there is merit in this suggestion no one will 
deny, and it would seem to be only fair and just that 
the rules be amended so as to extend the free time 
allowed for unloading cars of greater capacity than 
60,000 pounds, which was the maximum average car 
capacity when the present rules were formulated. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MANUFACTURE OF SMOKERS’ PIPES FROM 
WALNUT 

Reference is made to the news nofe on page 41 of the issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for July 28 entitled “Introduces 
Pipes Made From Walnut.” Weare very much interested in the 
subject of substitutes for French briar for smoking pipes and 
should be pleased to learn the name of the jobber or manu- 
facturer of pipes made from walnut. If you so desire this 
information will be kept strictly confidential—Frankx J. 
HALLAUER, In Charge, Section of Review, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


[The item referred to was published in the Cincinnati 
correspondence, and from the manager of a wholesale 
pipe concern in that city the information has been ob- 
tained, in response to the above inquiry, that the Terry 
Pipe Co., of Moline, IIl., first introduced the wooden pipe 
made of walnut and that a number of other pipe manu- 
facturers have since put a similar product upon the mar- 
ket. Among the larger eastern manufacturers of this 
product is the William Demuth Co., of New York City.— 
LJDITOR. } 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CEDAR OIL 
We have noticed in your issue of Aug. 4 an inquiry which 
is mentioned as No. 50, for cedar oil. If you can advise us 
what this is and how it can be obtained from cedar lumber or 
waste we will be pleased to go into the matter further, and, 
if found profitable, might install the necessary machinery to 
obtain this oil—Inquiry No. 50. 


[The above inquiry comes from a large manufacturer 
of western red cedar shingles. 

Cedar oil is found in various portions of the tree, 
including the wood, but the chief source of supply is prob- 
ably the needles, and it is a part of the needle oil industry 
which embraces the leaves of a number of coniferous 
woods. Cedar oil is obtained chiefly from the eastern 
cedar, or red juniper, which yields about 0.2 percent of 
oil based upon the gross weight of the needles. There 
have, however, been one or two rather large scale opera- 
tions established for the distillation of the leaf oil of the 
western red cedar, which is said to yield about 0.98 percent 
of oil. This oil has been largely used for the manufacture 
of insecticide, and particularly moth preventives. A com- 
mercial powder called ‘‘mothine’’ is a dry powder con- 
taining about 35 percent of cedar oil and 65 percent of an 
absorbent that is produced from the finely ground shells 
of peach pits. 

The distillation of the oil from coniferous needles of 
any sort is a fairly simple process. Usually the needles 
are cut into about one-half inch lengths by running the 
needles and fine twigs thru a feed cutter. They are then 
packed into a retort so arranged that steam can be intro- 
duced into it, and a pipe 8 or 10 feet in length leads from 
the top of this retort to a condensor or still, where the 
steam is condensed into water and the oil, being lighter, 
floats to the top and is separated. The distilling of cedar 
oil is a common industry among the farmers of New 
England, the largest yield being obtained from the leaves 
of young trees, and all trees growing in the open contain 
more oil than those in normal forest spans. The following 
is a description of a home made still: 

A steam tight box 3 feet by 4 feet in dimensions and 
31% feet deep, with a boiler plate bottom, is set on a rock 
furnace. Inside this box is a grating 4 inches above the 
bottom to hold the cedar up. A pipe from the top of the 
box 10 feet long carries off the steam. This steam pipe 
runs nearly its entire length thru a trough of cold, run- 
ning water, and the condensed steam drops into a glass 
jar that is covered with a strainer cloth.—Ep1Tor. ] 


MARKET PRICE OF BLACK WALNUT LOGS 


Can you give us any data as to_what black walnut logs 
would be worth here at Sioux City, Iowa?—Inquiry No, 49. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regrets that it is impossi- 
ble to keep closely in touch with local prices of all the 
various kinds of logs and lumber. It can only say that 
there is a heavy demand for black walnut at the present 
time, not alone for gun stocks but because of the revival 
of interest in this wood for furniture purposes, and good 
logs are in urgent demand. The above inquiry comes 
from a dealer in lumber and building materials who prob- 
ably is not especially familiar with walnut but has an 
opportunity to pick up some from local sources. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that the best plan would 
be to write to a number of walnut dealers, describing the 
character of the logs as closely as possible, the length and 
diameter, and average thickness of sap wood, and ask for 
quotations f. 0. b. Sioux City. The inquirer has been 
supplied with the names of some dealers in this wood.— 
Ep1Tor. } 


SEASONING OF AIRPLANE STOCK 


We presume by the brine curing process is signified the pre- 
liminary soaking of the wood for a year or longer in salt 
water. An exhaustive set of experiments was carried on by 
Gabriel Janka at Maribrunn, Germany, in which logs were 
soaked for three and a half years in both salt and 
Sweet water and then tested for drying and for strength and 
for seasoning. It was found that wood soaked in salt water 
did not dry down to the same moisture content as normal 
wood, due to the hygroscopic properties of the salt which it 
contained. In Japan it is the common custom to soak wood 
before seasoning. These experiments of Janka and also our 
own experience indicate very little benefit due to the prelimi- 
nary soaking, altho the indications are that very slight im- 
provement may be obtained occasionally.—H. D. TImMANN, In 


Charge, Section of Timber Physics, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 


We have your kind favor of July 20 with regard to the use 
of a brine curing process for airplane stock and would state 
that we don’t believe there is anything to it. 

The only dipping processes that we know anything about 
in sawmills are either a brine or a soda dip, which are dis- 
tinctly a sterilizing process for the purpose of killing the 
fungus growth that produces the blue stain. The blue stain 
is by many considered a detriment to the lumber, altho per- 


sonally we believe the detriment is more from a salesman’s 
— of appearance than it is from a strength stand- 
point. 

There is no difficulty in kiln drying airplane stock, provided 
the proper precautions are taken to preserve such a degree of 
humidity as will cook the lumber dry rather than bake it dry. 

We should like to learn the names of the manufacturers of 
hydroairplanes who have written you in order that we may 
take the dry kiln question up with them direct—THomas D. 
Perry, secretary Grand Rapids Veneer Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. . 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had no specific inquiry in 
hand on this point. The above authorities upon the 
seasoning of lumber were written to upon this subject 
because of a statement that had been noted in a contribu- 
tion which had been made to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by D. S. Simpson, of Saranac Lake, N. Y., who used the 
following language: 


While we may have to come to it, kiln dried stock is un- 
suitable. Before long it is probable that some of the brine 
curing processes may be made available, but until then only 
air dried stock should be used. 


Mr. Simpson here was not talking about wood for aero- 
plane wings, his article being devoted to the woods for 
the pontoons of hydroairplanes and also for the hulls. 

The above contributions suggest that little is known of 
the use of salt as an agent in the seasoning of lumber. 
It has long been fairly well known that salt has some 
value as a preservative of wood, and some practical use 
has been made of this in and about Great Salt Lake in 
Utah. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also recently pub- 
lished a contribution from a lumberman who makes a 
practice of sprinkling coarse:salt over his lumber as he 
piles it, believing that this practice promotes better 
seasoning and prevents checking, this being followed espe- 
cially in the case of stock 2 inches or thicker. 

While the above discussion, as already stated, does not 
refer to the seasoning of spruce for the wings of air- 
planes, nevertheless the question of proper seasoning of 
such stock is under very serious consideration at the 
present time. Capt. Earl Hamilton, secretary of the 
National Aero Coast Patrol Commission, in an article in 
The Nation’s Business for August says: 


An achievement almost as important is predicted in the 
matter of kiln drying for spruce for aeroplanes. Heretofore 
no one would think of putting anything but air-dried spruce 
into aeroplanes, but it is no secret in official circles that a 
process of kiln drying for spruce has already been perfected. 
If this comes up to expectations, which it should, then one 
of the greatest obstacles to the development of aeronautics 
since the Wrights made their first flight will have been made. 
It will be second in an industrial sense only to the forthcom- 
ing attempt to attain quality results by machinery in the 
development of aeroplane engines. 


There will, therefore, be an excellent chance in this in- 
dustry, which is to reach a billion dollar magnitude in a 
few months, for Mr. Perry and his company’s justly 
eelebrated kiln drying processes.—EDITOR. | 


CHESTNUT POLES WANTED 


Can you give us the names and addresses of any parties 
who deal in chestnut poles? We are in the market for 500 
50-foot and 8 inches at top end for prompt shipment, and, 
perhaps, with creosoted butts.—INnquiry No. 93. 


[The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.—EDITOoR. | 


MORE INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT 
TREENAILS 
Kindly advise us as to the demand for locust treenails and 
the price that is now being paid for them. We are in the 
yellow locust belt and are considering putting in a plant for 
the construction of treenails, spokes, handles, shuttle blocks 
and insulator pins.—INquiry No. 90. 


[There is no question as to the active demand for locust 





HARDWOOD BUREAU REQUESTS LISTS OF CO- 
OPERATING MILLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23. 
TO ALL HARDWOOD MILLS: 

The lumber committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense requests us to file with it a list 
of all mills codperating in the work of this bu- 
reau. It is the desire of the lumber committee, 
as well as of this bureau, that all hardwood mills 
participate in the operation of the emergency 
bureau, to which all hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers are eligible. Invitations have been sent 
by mail giving details of the bureau’s working 
plan but due to the magnitude of the task of 
compiling a complete mailing list and the limited 
time available for the work the names of a num- 
ber of hardwood manufacturers doubtless have 
been inadvertently omitted. To all such we wish 
to say that their codperation with this bureau 
earnestly is solicited and they will oblige us by 
addressing the office of the bureau at 1224 Union 
Trust Building, Cincinnati, and full particulars 
will be sent promptly. As the lumber committee 
is awaiting the filing of the list requested, it will 
be necessary that we receive an early response 
to this open letter. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOOD EMERGENCY 

BUREAU. 











treenails and all the product that the country can supply, 
and more, will be required for the wooden ship program. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not advised, however, as 
to the ruling market price at this time. 

Treenails are often turned out on a variety turning 
lathe but there is some complaint from shipbuilders that 
such treenails are not absolutely true to size. When 
turned in this manner a short portion of one end is usually 
left in the square for driving and a slight bevel given to 
the edges at the other end. 

Probably the cheapest way to produce treenails is on a 
modern dowel machine, which passes the square stock 
thru a revolving circular wooden cutter in a continuous 
feed. The machine produces very true dimensions and is 
capable of turning out round product up to 6 inches in 
diameter. 

This inquirer has been furnished a list of people who 
are in the market for the purchase of treenail sto¢k.— 
Epitor. | 


WANTS ADDRESSES OF LEADING HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS 


I am compiling data on production of potash from hard- 
wood ashes. Could you give me a list of the largest mills 
operating in the central West which are at present cutting 
all kinds of hardwoods ?—Ineuiry No. 91. 


[It would take considerable time to compile a compre- 
hensive list of this sort. The inquirer is referred to the 
list of hardwood advertisers whose announcements appear 
weekly in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


ANOTHER VAGUE LUMBER ORDER 


Nov. 28, 1916, “A” writes, “‘B’ will be ready to place an 
order for five or six cars” and asks for quotations. 

Dec. 4 “B” quotes open prices, naming no quantity. 

Dec. 9 “A” writes “B,” “Have decided to accept your 
proposition for four cars and will forward specifications first 
of the year or sooner if necessary.” 


Dec. 16 “A” sent “B” specifications for 58,000 feet of lum- 
ber. 

Jan. 18 “B” writes “A,” “Prices have advanced since the 
first but we will enter the order on our quotations of Dec. 4.” 

“B” ships 58,000 feet of lumber in three cars. 

“A” now demands of “B” that he ship another car, which 
“B” refuses. Is “B’’ justified ?—INQuiRy No. 88. 


[The above statement of fact raises some interesting 
questions. A contract is completed when the minds of the 
parties meet. Was this particular contract completed by 
“*A’s’? letter of Dec. 9 offering to take four cars of 
lumber at the prices quoted on Dec. 4 by ‘‘B’’? Or was 
the formal acceptance of the order for four cars by ‘‘B’’ 
necessary to the completion of the contract? Or was the 
fact that the kinds of lumber had not yet been definitely 
specified of sufficient importance to make the filing of 
specifications necessary in order that the contract might 
be a complete one between the parties? 

Furthermore, in sending specifications for 58,000 feet 
of lumber on Dee. 16 was it in the mind of ‘‘A’’ that 
that quantity would be sufficient for four ordinary cars? 
Would that quantity have been acceptable to ‘‘A’’ in 
complete fulfillment of the contract if ‘‘B’’ had used four 
cars to ship it instead of three? On the other hand, if 
‘*B’’ had crowded this amount of lumber on two excep- 
tionally large cars would ‘‘A’’ have, considered that two 
additional carloads of lumber would he necessary to com- 
plete the contract? 

Was ‘‘A’s’’ statement of Dec. 9 that he would for- 
ward specifications on the order by the first of the year 
a part of the contract, binding him to furnish complete 
specifications by that time? If so, was not his failure to 
furnish further specifications in addition to the 58,000 
feet a waiver of the balance of the contract, if, indeed, 
there were any balance? 

On the other hand, why did ‘‘B’’ wait until Jan. 18 to 
acknowledge an order placed in letters of Dec. 9 and 
Dec. 16? Why would the fact that prices had advanced 
since the first of January be a factor of any moment on 
orders that had been placed two weeks prior to that time? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN refers the main point at 
issue between these parties to its readers as a jury in the 
ease. It desires to offer also the following additional 
observations: 

In business contracts involving deals of this magnitude 
why not state the quantities in definite terms of meas- 
urement instead of by carloads, a measure of quantity 
which is variable within very wide ranges in the everyday 
customs of the trade? This practice is especially deplor- 
able at the present time because, under the circumstances, 
the average manufacturer, being a human being, has no 
incentive toward an especially heavy carloading on orders 
placed some time previously when the market price was 
lower.—EDITOR. ] 





A SOMEWHAT curious new process has been put into 
practical use in this country in the manufacture of hollow 
concrete poles. Wet ‘concrete is put into a cirevlar form 
in quantity insufficient completely to fill it, and this form 
is then put in a special form of lathes and rapidly whirled. 
Centrifugal force throws the concrete to the outer portion 
of the mold, leaving a hole in the center. The centrifugal 
pressure developed is 75 to 300 pounds per square inch, 
which forees much of the water in the mass to the center 
and this runs out at one end of the form. The plan also 
provides for proper reinforcement. Such a pole is 50 
percent lighter than a solid concrete one of equal strength, 
but is slightly heavier than cedar poles of equivalent 
strength. 





It 1s the enthusiasm of the merchant that keeps busi- 
ness good. Advertising is one of the greatest proofs of 
business enthusiasm. Are you doing your share? 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The business men of the United States are learning 
very conclusively that business is not to be conducted 
‘fas usual,’’ but must be fitted to war conditions. This 
week some expansion was noted in the volume of gen- 
eral business, especially in the purchase of goods for 
fall sales; the most often expressed verdict is, however, 
that buying lacks snap. In other words, the spirit of 
hesitation remains with the business men of the country 
and until time has been given to work out the proper 
processes for conducting operations during a time of 
war there is certain to be hesitancy. To add to this 
feeling is the attitude of the Government. No man 
can say safely just what will be done. Predictions 
depend largely upon the mood, the character of the 
weather and the digestion. A man may awake one 
morning and all is gloomy; he has a bad taste in his 
mouth and so business prospects look black, and on 
that morning that man may be positive that the Gov- 
ernment is going to commandeer everything and exer- 
cise no regard for private enterprises. On the other 
hand, the same man may be in an entirely different 
mood upon the next day and after digesting a good 
breakfast will see only a clear horizon and a cloudless 
sky extending over a land teeming with profitable Gov- 
ernment orders. The fact of the matter is that every 
enterprise must fix its operation so that the good of the 
nation will be paramount. Therefore $2 wheat is in 
order, and for the same reason the cut in the price of 
coal ordered by President Wilson. Prices will prob- 
ably be based upon the need of a commodity and to 
stimulate its production. Manufacturing activities 
continue at great speed and orders are avoided rather 
than solicited in most cases. Probably the total volume 
of business transactions is not any larger than at this 
time last year, but the value is much greater. In sub- 
stantiation of the former statement the rising price of 
live stock and many commodities may be cited; in sup- 
port of the latter the fact that for the week ended 
Aug. 18 bank clearings were 28.2 percent greater than 
at the same time last year. Crop prospects continue 
good; commercial failures are below average; collec- 
tions are satisfactory. 

* * * 


Stocks of both hardwoods and softwoods in first 
hands are getting scarce. Stocks, it is true, bulk up 
large in some yards until an attempt is made to fill 

mixed orders, and then the true sit- 
GENERAL uation is revealed. Picking and 
LUMBER choosing, grading and regrading are 
CONDITIONS the order of the day. The labor trou- 

bles on the Pacific coast continue to 
be unsettled, to put it mildly. The situation is a beau- 
tiful illustration of the fact that too many cooks spoil 
the broth. Where there are no strikes in effect there 
is a labor shortage, a shortage that actually extends 
into the realm of the building field. Many of the small 
house building contractors of ordinary days are now 
engaged in other lines of activity and the complaint is 
by no means uncommon around retail yards that it is 
impossible to get carpenters to make even small re- 
pairs. <A solution of this problem has been found by 
some retailers who are advising all of their customers 
that they will undertake to rake up supplies of labor 
or deliver lumber even in the country to get building 
under way. A number of retailers have good sized 
stocks on hand; others are still waiting. It is prob- 
able that the stocks in the hands of manufacturers that 
are unsold are smaller than at any other time in the 
last ten years. Even with a moderate domestic demand 
and good luck as far as a car shortage is concerned the 
situation is none too pleasing to the retail firm scantily 
stocked. 

* * * 

In the southern pine territory the growing shortage 
of many items of yard stock is noted especially. De- 
mand from the country yards is increasing, as the 
future of harvests is all pretty well 
assured. Even a nominal demand 
taken in connection with the Gov- 
ernment call continues to make the 
total volume of business above the normal for this sea- 
son and even for the early fall. The mills are much 
better supplied with orders than with cars, tho of 
course the car supply is spotted. Government orders 
continue to move in considerable volume and for these 
the cars are, of course, supplied, and in instances mills 
filling only civilian orders are receiving as many cars 
as wanted while still others find that the situation is 
tightening up. The car supply largely depends upon 
the crop movement in the particular territory. Pre- 
dictions are commonly heard that the. situation is 
bound to be much worse very shortly, one well informed 
traffic man placing the needs of the War Department 
at 500,000 freight cars in a short time. When it is re- 
membered that there are only approximately 2,500,000 
freight cars in the country it is easy to realize the 
result if this prediction is true. The railroads con- 
tinue to purchase material freely, while heavy timbers 
of all kinds are in much demand. Mills are giving a 
great deal of attention to getting out all possible ma- 
terial for ships and this tends to tighten up the market 
for yellow pine timbers. Reports from Mexico are 
more encouraging and affairs have apparently settled 
down to an extent sufficient to make possible the pur- 
chase of considerable quantities of lumber for use in 
that country. Factory business is brisk and more and 
more yellow pine is being sold in this end of the busi- 
ness. As a great deal of it is of much the same char- 
acter as that going into vessels the market does not 
show any signs of weakness. The increased demand 
from industrial sources and for ship-building has, on 
the whole, more than made up for the small export 
business and keeps the better grades of stock from ac- 
cumulating. In fact, many of the mills are cutting 
large quantities of the best clear stock up into such 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


material in order to expedite deliveries. The demand 
for lumber for Government vessels is keen, and deliv- 
ery is being pressed by both the producers and the 
purchasers’ agents, but the call from civilian sources 
is very large for the same purpose. In fact, the total 
volume of yellow pine going into wooden ships is truly 
remarkable. Prices are firm in the main. Some con- 
cessions are being made in certain items that naturally 
collect because of the cutting orders and transit cars 
also play their usual part in this situation. On the 
whole the situation is such as to bring satisfaction to 


the seller. 
* * * 


While some observers say that stocks of hardwoods 
are accumulating, especially in the South, it is notable 
that really desirable stock meets with ready sale. The 

demand is extremely keen for all of 
HARDWOODS the thick clear hardwoods and it is 
very unwise to say that the price 
that prevails today will be the price tomorrow. It 
begins to look as tho there will not be a stable hard- 
wood price list again until the end of the war. An- 
other fact worthy of mention is that jobbers of hard- 
woods continue to spend far more time looking for 
stocks already sold than in selling fresh stocks. Re- 
ports are very conflicting as to the volume of ash and 
other such woods used in airplane construction. That 
there is a ready market is well known, but as it is new 
and little known to the average lumberman it takes 
on much of the glamor of the unknown, with the result 
that the only ones who are in a position to give definite 
information are those who have personally investi- 
gated the market—and they are not saying anything. 
Price seems to be far secondary to quality, a most sat- 
isfactory situation. As pointed out previously by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it is possible to obtain any 
opinion of any shade upon the condition of the hard- 
wood market, and all conditions are more or less true, 
as the volume of sales depends largely upon whether 
the seller is going after the new markets opened up 
by the war. Probably price changes are not so fre- 
quent as prevailed a month ago, but just the same prices 
are anything but permanent. 

* * * 


The outstanding factor in the spruce market is the 
demand from manufacturers of airplanes. On the west 
Coast rapid strides are being made in organizing and 

coordinating the industry. This does 
SPRUCE, not mean that the demand for east- 
HEMLOCK ern spruce suitable for this purpose 
is slackening or likely to slacken, for 
many firms are apparently willing to pay a good deal 
for eastern stock, especially that from West Virginia. 
The larger the size of the flitches the better it is. In 
the West a spruce manufacturers’ association has been 
proposed and should such an association be formed un- 
questionably the market for the wood will be helped. 
Its many excellent qualities justify boosting. In the 
house building trade, of course, the demand for spruce 
frames is light, but all of the lumber finding its way 
to the big eastern markets is rapidly absorbed. Box 
shooks of spruce continue to enjoy a good demand. 
The hemlock demand is seasonable, but the mills seem 
unable to lay up stocks of any size commensurate with 
those that are normal in the early fall. The hemlock 
mills are badly hit by the labor shortage and in addi- 
tion were pretty well cleaned up on yard stock by 
the Government orders. The market was helped by 
this cleaning up process, for an opportunity was pro- 
vided to move much stock that had been accumulating 
for some months and that ordinarily is rather hard to 
sell. The stocks on hand are probably newer and 
better than for a number of years. The demand for 
hemlock in the country is increasing. Prices remain on 
about the same basis and any great changes seem 
unlikely for some time. 

* * * 


When the entire Inland Empire is considered good 
progress is being made in both shipments and produc- 
tion, the latter especially encouraging in view of the 
curtailment of the summer cut by 
labor agitation. The labor situation 
is improved, tho a final settlement 
is not in sight; a few of the mills 
are not operating, but on the whole matters are much 
calmer. The greatest trouble is with the woods help. 
Most of the mills have sufficient logs on hand at all 
times to run from one to two or even three months and 
so will be able to operate for some time. Log produc- 
tion, however, is and has been curtailed to an extent 
that is dangerous to both the buyers and sellers and 


WESTERN 
PINES 


the effect is sure to be felt sooner or later. More help ' 


is becoming available now that the harvest is getting 
along toward the end, but a great many men are not 


at all eager for work. Wages are high and it is easy to . 


save money, but under existing conditions the men 
find difficulty in spending their money and as many of 
them can never bring themselves to go to work until 
‘“broke’’ the situation is not of unmixed good. In 
California and southern Oregon work is going ahead 
briskly and the mills have on hand all of the business 
that can be handled, while prices are very firm indeed. 
Both labor and ears are growing scarcer, however. 
The demand for box shooks is phenomenal and great 
efforts are being made to supply the demand. Sales 
of sugar and white pine in the East continue to be 
large and the call for shop is keen. All indications 
point to a very successful fall trade. In the Inland 
Empire a group of twenty-nine mills report that for 
the week ended Aug. 11 orders were booked for 11,800,- 
100 feet, shipments were 23,967,723, while production 
was 23,645,912 feet. Both production -and shipments 
were above normal by a good percentage. 


While the amount of business transacted in the 
North Carolina pine territory is not of very large pro- 
portions by any means the undertone is good. The sale 

of good rough lumber is on the in- 
NORTH crease, but it is probably largely in- 
CAROLINA fluenced by the prices some of the 
PINE mills feel that they are able to make. 

Orders do not seem to be at all even- 
ly distributed, and that is largely responsible for the 
position of the market. Some mills have more business 
than can be easily handled, while others are eager for 
new orders. As many of the mills are close to the 
industrial centers in which the manufacture of muni- 
tions is being pressed at feverish speed the labor situa- 
tion is anything but satisfactory. When two or more 
manufacturers of North Carolina pine get together 
the resulting discussion is sure to be soon turned into 
the labor channel. Box manufacturers are busy and 
in some cases badly in need of stock. Much lumber 
that ordinarily finds an outlet in this channel has been 
used by the Government and firms constructing houses 
to accommodate industrial workers at new manufac- 
turing centers. Despite this, however, some box stocks 
are offered at low prices, mostly by small mills that are 
not in financial shape to carry stock for any length of 
time. The car shortage is growing and again overshad- 
ows the embargoes, many of which continue in effect. 

* * * 


The demand for cypress is largely from the country, 
where stocks are not well assorted in most cases. The 
mills are in better shape to take on additional orders 

and a number of them have had their 
CYPRESS, salesmen out on the road only dur- 
WHITE ing the last two weeks. In the 
PINE northern sections of the country the 

buying from millwork plants is 
small, but the call from the country is picking up. 
Mill stocks are not any too large; in fact, they have 
decreased instead of increased so far this month when 
the entire country is considered. However, more of 
the summer’s cut is coming into the market and stocks 
are better balanced than for some time. It is difficult 
to place large orders for single items, tho, and the 
call for thick clear stock is far in excess of the supply. 
Prices are firm. The demand for white pine is season 
able, but stocks in first hands are small and many of 
the producers have difficulty in getting enough cars 
to make the required shipments. It is now certain 
that the cut of white pine in both the North and West 
will be less than was expected this year. An interest 
ing feature is the additional interest being taken in 
this wood by some airplane manufacturers, and it 
should be easy to find a splendid market for wide clear 
stock of good length for this purpose. Prices are not 
allowed to figure a great deal, the demand being large 
enough to absorb ail of the stock that sellers let go. 

° * * * 

In the Douglas fir territory the dominating factor 
continues to be the labor situation. It is not so acute 
as last week, but the intervention of the governor of 

Washington did much to becloud the 


DOUGLAS issue and at the same time defer a 
FIR, settlement that was in sight. Th 
REDWOOD attitude of the Federal Government 


is also such as to render immediate 
settlement difficult. More of the mills are operating 
however, and manufacturers are much more optimistic 
than they were a short time ago. They are firm in th: 
belief that their attitude is right and stand firmly b) 
their decision. After time for reflection many of thi 
men found that a strike was anything but desirable ani 
seem willing to go back to work. Pending a settlement 
of the troubles the west Coast is paying little or no 
attention to securing new orders or to making ship- 
ments. In fact, inquiries are received with every sig) 
of a lack of interest, an attitude that is compulsor: 
because of the inability of mills to determine whe: 
shipments can be made. Prices are firm. Reports from 
148 mills for the week ended Aug. 11 show that actua! 
production was only 44,512,196 feet, or 51.31 percent 
less than normal production. Orders booked were below 
actual production 8,490,199 feet, or 19.07 per cent, while 
shipments were above actual production 14,602,068 
feet, or 24.74 percent. Orders were below shipments 
23,092,262 feet, or 39.06 percent, while of this total 
14,975,000 feet represented the amount that rail ship- 
ments were below rail orders. This group of mills had 
on hand 10,746 unshipped cars. The records for the 
week ended Aug. 18 were better and telegraphic re- 
ports indicate that still further improvement will be 
revealed by those for the week to end Aug. 25. The 
market for redwood continués to be good and the mills 
have all of the business of practically every character 
that can be handled. Prices remain firm and the only 
disquieting factor is the growing shortage of help. 


* * * 


The production of red cedar shingles continues to be 
greatly curtailed and despite the seasonal slackening 
in the demand in the East the market is in a curious 

situation. It varies not only from 
SHINGLES, day to day but from hour to hour. 
LATH There is absolutely no uniformity in 

quotations. Basic Coast prices seem 
to have little effect, for in one section transits bring 
much more than in others. Transit cars are getting 
scarcer and it is noticeable that it is beginning to take 
them longer to get from the Coast to the inland mar- 
kets. Stocks of cypress shingles are small and seem 
to be selling faster than manufactured, the bulk prob- 
ably moving in mixed car orders. White cedars have 
a steady demand at good prices. The agitation against 
the wooden shingle in some parts of the country is ex- 
erting a deterrent effect. Lath continues to sell well at 
good prices. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Time is not far distant when it will be necessary to 
look conditions in this country squarely in the face. 
It is obvious to the practical business man that to buy 
material at high prices and manufacture it into finished 
products is unprofitable, unless there is adequate trans- 
portation to convey it to the consumer. It is equally ob- 
vious that with restricted profits and increasing money 
rates great care must be used to avoid a serious situation 
later 92. 

With crop values billions of dollars in excess of any 
previous year, it is natural that the demand upon the 
money market at this season should be very heavy. The 
method of financing the crops will not differ materially 
from that of former seasons, altho the method of handling 
it is quite different. The Hoover plan of handling the 
foodstuffs of the country, thru a $50,000,000 corporation, 
has many practical elements in it that will tend to 
simplify not only the food conservation but the mar- 
keting features as well. This corporation will buy and 
sell the crop of 1918 and such parts of the crop of 1917 
aus have not yet been marketed. 

In order to do this this corporation, which has a work- 
ing capital of $50,000,000, owned and controlled by the 
Government, will borrow from the individual banks on 
its notes, placing behind the notes the documentary evi- 
denee of ownership of grain and other commodities. 
Heretofore the banks have extended credit on similar 
collateral, but to the individual grain dealer instead of 
a corporation such as Mr. Hoover has just organized. 
Thus it will be seen that the method of financing the 
crops does not differ materially from former years. In 
tact, there being only one corporation and it being well 
managed the credit behind these loans is necessarily a 
little higher than the average in the case of individual 
grain dealers. 

There is one phase in connection with this method of 
food control, which is announced as a strictly military 
expedient, that is exceedingly interesting and one to 
which few people have given thought. The Govern- 
ment for years has harassed and curtailed combinations 
of selling agencies in restraint of trade. It has now 
reversed the proposition and has formed on the buying 
end a trust which is just as effective in controlling 
prices as was any combination of selling agencies. The 
first trust, it will be recalled, was a combination of manu- 
facturers of cowbells, who, finding their business rather 
unprofitable, got together with an agreement not to 
sell below a certain price and, thru this trust agreement 
and the attendant economy, established the idea that the 
Government has been attempting to stamp out under the 
provisions of the Sherman antitrust law. 

No one questions the advisability of the Government’s 
efforts to conserve an: control the food products as a 
military expedient. It will be interesting, however, 
to watch the developments and see to what extent the 
idea being demonstrated by Mr. Hoover and his associates 
in connection with the provisioning of the American 
people and our allies in Europe during the war will be 
whipped into shape and developed in the period follow- 
ing the war. 

‘Business men are beginning to look a considerable 


distance ahead. It is necessary, while feeling their way 
thru this period of uncertainty, that they look into the 
future with a view of determining, if possible, what is 
to be encountered, not only before the war ends but after 
peace is restored. In this country we experienced a 
period last year of such discussions, some of them aca- 
demic, many of them containing practical ideas, but none 
of them are applicable to present conditions, for the 
reason that we are now a belligerent power und are so 
closely interlinked, thru our credit resources, with our 
allies abroad that whatever breakdown in the credit struc- 
ture takes place over there immediately will be reflected 
in our own situation. 


But once peace is restored, so strained will the credit 
situation be, in all probability, that there will be the 
keenest competition possible for the available gold and 
for things that can be procured in exchange for home pro- 
duetions. For a time, it is true, the belligerent countries 
will be kept busy readjusting to new conditions and 
whipping their armies into an industrial force, but the 
tremendous losses and the enormous burden put upon the 
States by the crippled and the dependent will afford a 
considerable problem to be reckoned with. 

It is all right to conclude hastily that Europe will 
need rehabilitation and that we will be called upon to 
supply a very large amount of the material to rebuild 
Europe, but with the credit of Europe shot to pieces 
and even the most sturdy nations, financially, badly bent 
and battered, it is difficult to see just how Europe «is 
going to arrange immediately for the payment for these 
materials and for this rehabilitation. Let us take an 
instance nearer home and consider carefully the ques- 
tion how long it took the South to rehabilitate after 
the Civil War, and that with a prosperous North and 
the great reservoirs of fresh capital of Europe open to 
this country. Every one knows that the South was 
‘*broke,’’ and the South had to. demonstrate her own 
recuperative power before she could borrow credit else- 
where. 

It is probable that we will experience a very similar 
situation in Europe after this war. Europe will be re- 
habilitated in the course of time, and America will 
contribute much toward that, but will it take place in 
years immediately following the war and, if so, how 
would it be financed? 

It is so obvious that whatever Europe buys from us 
will have to be paid for largely. thru an exchange of her 
own products. This applies to all Europe. It is a way 
that economic law has of evening up things. Europe will 
owe us a tremendous amount of money in the form of 
interest on her bonds, given us in return for the credit 
we have extended. This, too, will have to be paid in 
goods rather than in gold, for Europe will have no gold to 
spare. On the other hand, it is essential that this burden 
of producing goods be placed upon these European coun- 
tries because Europe has had a very large element of 
her population engaged in military and naval pursuits 
and it will be necessary to disorganize this army and 
reorganize it into an industrial army and, in order to 
relieve the Government of the tremendous burden of sup- 
porting these men, employment must be provided. Thus 


it will be seen how nature provides for the solution of 
many of these problems. 

Over here in America we have prospered enormously 
as a result of this war. Our participation in it is cer- 
tain to make an inroad on the profits we have derived 
from war orders. Nevertheless, there will be some profits 
growing out of the war, notwithstanding our participation 
and notwithstanding the heavy taxation. Europe’s mis- 
fortune, so far, has proved to some extent beneficial. But 
at the same time it should not be concluded that the world 
or this country would not have been better off in the long 
run kad there been no war. 

It is well to look at another phase of this situation be- 
cause it has a direct bearing upon business. So far, in 
our participation in this war, both as a neutral and as a 
belligerent, we have used up our reserves in the way of 
accumulated material, such as iron, copper, grain and 
other products, to an extent that it is estimated it will re- 
quire five ordinary years to replace these reserves. It 
does not take a mathematical mind long to determine what 
that means to a country and to the world generally, be- 
cause the whole world is in the same position. It means 
that we are now approaching the time when we must 
rely upon our day to day production. After the war 
is over we will be compelled to strain every effort to 
eare for our requirements, and slowly rebuild our reserve. 

This applies to everything, practically, excepting our 
gold and, from the rate we are extending credit to our 
own and other Governments, it will not be long before 
our gold will be fully employed, as a reserve for our 
credit, if we continue lending to our allies to strengthen 
their credit. This means that this country, sooner or 
later, must come to realization that the time for lavish 
expenditures and luxurious living must come to an end 
and that we must adopt more rational methods in our 
domestic affairs. 

It is evident, therefore, that the spirit of codperation 
that has been manifesting itself in the business communi- 
ties in this country in support of the Government must 
continue but must be applied, ultimately, in the various 
trades and lines of industry. It will not do to conclude 
that, because everybody is working in harmony with the 
Government, there is no further need for the various 
trade organizations. Such an idea is a fallacy, for, once 
the Government’s requirements are cared for and the 
heavy military demands are satisfied, every industry will 
be face to face with the fiercest competition that has 
been experienced in many decades, unless all signs are 
misleading. 

The lumber industry will find that it will have to com- 
pete with the steel industry under very different condi- 
tions, for the steel industry has been speeding up to 
the limit, thru increased capacity, in order to supply the 
Governments’ requirements and, when those requirements 
diminish, that capacity will be turned to supplying steel 
for domestic uses. Then, too, will come the readjustment 
downward in prices of materials, This applies with equal 
foree to other lines of industry, and the codperation and 
exchange of ideas that manifest themselves in the various 
trade associations will be a valuable asset in the period 
following the war. 








MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Governor Yager, of Puerto Rico, had told the new legisla- 
ture that food control has kept the cost of living down and 
that the island is more prosperous than ever before. 


Twenty thousand American harvest hands will help save 
Canada’s grain crop and nearly half as many Canadians will 
dig potatoes in Maine, under an arrangement reached by rep- 
resentatives of the American and Canadian governments. 
Canada this year is counting on a 300,000,000 bushel yield. of 
wheat. 

Samuel Gompers, head of the American Federation of 
Labor, in a speech at New York, vigorously denounced 
pacifist propaganda and called upon labor everywhere to avoid 
affiliation with malcontent labor organizations, which he 
branded as pro-German, and whose sole object seems to be the 
hindering of the United States’ participation in the war. 

There are virtually two crops of oats in the West and 
Northwest this year. Illinois and Iowa have 410,858,000 
bushels, on the basis of the Government’s ‘conditional fig- 
ures.”” 

Publie denunciation of pro-Germans for seditious utter- 
ances was the punishment meted out in several Iowa towns 
by Government officials. In several places, notably Glad- 
brook, Garwin, Berlin and Reinbeck, the leading agitators 
for the kaiser were rounded up, assembled in the public square, 
and while the populace gazed on severe tongue lashings were 
given by the United States marshal and deputy. Altogether 
200 Germans heard the lecture. 

A general strike of machinists, boilermakers and black- 
smiths engaged in marine work in the port of New York and 
vicinity and including the navy yard in Brooklyn was ordered 
at a massmeeting in New York on Aug. 21. The strike was 
called to enforce settlement of a demand made six weeks ago 
for a minimum wage scale of $4.50 a day. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


Between Aug. 1, 1915, and the end of last month, the Brit- 
ee advanced approximately $5,200,000,000 to its 
a es, 

It is calculated that, if the war lasts thru 1917, the Ger- 
man empire's total indebtedness will have increased $23,500,- 
000,000 during the war. On this the 5 percent interest rate 
and a sinking fund of 1 to 2° percent would leave an annual 
charge of about $1,500,000,000- per annum after peace. In 
the year before the war, the empire’s total annual revenue was 
slightly over-$920,000,000. 

The recent catastrophe to Russian arms has been traced 
by a famous revolutionist to the incompetent leadership of 
royal appointees who still retained their commissions in the 
army despite the change of government. All peace talk has 
vanished at the Russian capital and everyone seems to under- 
Stand that peace is impossible. Ex-Czar Nicholas has beet 
exiled to Siberin, according té latest reports—Th’ Russtan 





troops seem to have overcome their demoralization and are 
vigorously blocking any further gains of territory by the 
enemy. They have been able to make counter attacks and 
repulse the enemy in Volhynia and in one recent local battle 
the Russians took 300 prisoners. Northwest of the Sereth 
the strong Austro-German attacks have been stopped. 


All processes in the production of distilled spirits for bever- 
age purposes must cease at 11 o’clock p. m. on Saturday, 
Sept. 8, is the ruling issued by Herbert C. Hoover, Federal 
food administrator. An extensive set of photographs of the 
American army camps in France taken by a German aviator 
were intercepted by French aviators in bringing down the 
enemy plane.——0On Aug. 18 in a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, Premier Lloyd George, always most conservative and 
unafraid to tell the worst, gave a message of hope and con- 
fidence in the future. He said the people of the British Isles 
can net be starved notwithstanding the German submarine 
campaign, and the military situation grows more hopeful. 
The difficulties of the Allies will grow less and their power 
increases, while the troubles of Germany will increase and her 
power will fall away.--—The governors and State councils of 
defense representing Indiana, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and Illinois are collaborating for the 
purpose of devising the best means for meeting the critical 
coal situation that prevails in the country, and which if not 
immediately regulated and controlled threatens certain dis- 
aster to the successful conduct of the war and to the people 
and industries of this country. The use of 1,000,000 tons 
of Great Lakes shipping in the Atlantic during the lakes’ 
closed season is under consideration by the shipping board. 
It is planned to cut the lake vessels in two and tow the 
parts thru the Welland Canal, reassembling them on the sea- 
board. The size of the canal locks forbids the passage of the 
larger ships thru whole.— The War Department announces 
that the next contingent of men to France will comprise 
about 38,000 of the National Guard. Before Jan. 1 the 
United States will have 1,000 ships armed, manned and 
equipped for every emergency, making the American navy 
second only to the British fleet. Over a half million 
volunteers have been accepted in the various branches of the 
service since America’s declaration of war. 

















The French and the Italians have conducted mighty of- 
fensives during the last few days, the French against the 
Prussians near Verdun and the Italians against the Austrians 
from the region of Plava to near the head waters of the 
Adriatic sea. The French swept the Prussian positions on 
a front of more than eleven miles north of the Verdun region, 
taking 9,000 prisoners. Italy’s prisoners in her greatest 
drive totaled 15,000. 


An Aug. 21 dispatch from Washington advises that within 
48 hours a complete embargo will be placed on exportation 
of meats. After tho order is efettive the food administration 
will Hotermine the quantities of ments that muy be shippea 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


to allied countries, and the exports council will carry out 
the decision reached. 


The first tangible results of Federal action in the coal crisis 
are the appointment of a coal administrator by President 
Wilson, and the: reduction of $1 a ton in the price of coal. 


In a recent speech at Berlin General von Liebert in connec- 
tion with peace said: ‘“‘We can not have a peace before we 
have the Flanders coast, a colonial empire and maritime 
bases. Should we not realize this now we must prepare to 
work for it after the war, in view of the next war.’’—Pre- 
liminary steps toward providing the navy with as many 
additional destroyers as American plants can turn out, pos- 
sibly to treble the output, have been taken by Secretary 
Daniels in conference with more than a score of ship builders, 
engine-makers and representatives of other industries.—The 
entire 687,000 men composing the first increment of the army 
draft forces will be under training early in October._—-The 
threatened I. W. W. strike in the northwestern States failed 
to take place, presumably because of a wholesale arrest of 
leaders of these agitators. Twenty-seven I. W. W.’s were 
arrested by Maj. Clement Wilkins, in charge of the National 
Guardsmen at Spokane. 


Washington 


Thru governmental efforts an agreement has been signed by 
representatives of American seamen and their employers cov- 
ering wages and working conditions during the war. Officials 
say that this solves the problem of securing sufficient men 
to operate the great merchant fleet now building. 

Ninety percent of all the men rejected by the medical ex- 
aminers for military service under the selective draft law 
can be reclaimed by the Government, and $100,000,000 will 
be spent by the United States in making over the unfit man- 
hood of the nation, according to Dr. John H. Quayle, of Cleve- 
land, author of Senator Pomerene’s bill looking for that con- 
summation. The bill was introduced in the Senate Aug. 10. 

To put an end to the activities of pacifist bands and pro- 
German sympathizers in this country, particularly active in 
North Carolina, Georgia, Oklahoma and other sections of the 
South and West, the Government has prepared a test case on 
the constitutionality of the conscription act, which it will 
place before the Supreme Court of the United States for de- 


cision. 
FOREIGN 


Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, lately German Imperial Chan- 
cellor, who retired to his estate in Hohenfinow, will soon go 
to Munich and devote his time there to the study of art. 


The international peace conference of ‘Socialists called for 
next month at Stockholm is regarded as doomed to failure 
and it is thought will be abandoned; France, Great Britain 
and Italy join the United States in refusing passports to dele- 
gates who would represent nothing. 


Unofficial advices from Peru indicate that it will sever 
diplomatic relations with Germany in the immedinte future. 
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REPORT ON HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for July, 1917, issued 
by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, shows a total original inspection of 15,756,- 
598 feet and reinspections of 95,257 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 





Feet Feet 
Inspected Inspected 
Chicago, Ill...... 1,218,974 Nashville, Tenn... 207,74 
Minneapolis, Minn. 721,451 Bristol, Tenn..... 488,885 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 284,472 Asheville, N.C.... 180,845 
Detroit, Mich..... 369,799 Louisville, Ky.... 419,179 
Grand Rapids, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 521,123 
Mich. ......... 1,155,404 Pittsburgh, Pa.... 287,144 
St. Louis, Mo..... 1,051,890 Philadelphia, Pa.. 483,343 
A Se Bae 270,537 New York, N.Y... | 376,636 
ESS ae 347,24 Buffalo, N. Y..... 656,621 
Memphis, Tenn... 588,436 Boston, Mass..... 296,495 
New Orleans, La.. 801,455 Toronto, Ont..... 323,887 
Demopolis, Ala... Pay Clarksburg, W. Va. 217,378 
Helena, Ark...... 248,38 — 
Weel! 4.43. 55556 11,898,951 
Inspections made by fee inspectors: 
Feet Feet 
Manistee, Mich.... 950,578 Ludington, Mich.. 29,478 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 112,844 Boyne City, Mich.. 267,510 
Menominee, Mich.. 1,165,110 Sault Ste. Marie, a 
Traverse City, Mich. 357,784 ere 131,743 
Petoskey, Mich.... 575,367 Baltimore, Md.... 3,597 
East Jordan, Mich. 263,636 a 
DOR scesen0es 3,857,647 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 95,257 feet. 


CONCERN UNDERTAKES LARGE BUILDING OPERATION 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa., Aug. 21.—Building operations 
involving the expenditure of at least $200,000 for lum- 
ber, labor ete. have been undertaken in behalf of its em- 
ployees by the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.,of this city. 
C. F. Huber, president and general manager of the com- 
pany, is in charge of the project and will supervise the 
purchases of lumber and other necessary materials and 
the carrying out of the plans. Because of the transpor- 
tation situation lumber will be purchased, so far as prac- 
ticable, from sawmills within a reasonable distance of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

These modern homes for workingmen will be constructed 
in two groups near two of the company’s operations. 
Plans have been drawn for these structures and their 
environments and the mine workers who occupy them 
will have all the conveniences of model workmen’s homes 
situated in healthful and attractive surroundings. 

The entire building operation will provide for the ac- 
commodations for eighty families in all, as twenty dou- 
ble houses will be erected in each of two villages—Lee 
Park and Wanamie. The homes are all of wood on con- 
crete foundations, and are of two types—rectangular and 
square—with side extensions. There will be porches in 
both front and rear, the latter enclosed so that it may 
be used the year round. Each house is to have six rooms, 
three on each of two floors, and a bathroom located on 
the first floor off the rear porch. Provision has been 
made for electric lighting and furnace heating with other 
modern conveniences and comforts. 





It is interesting to note that after investigation the 
company found no other building material would be so 
suitable and satisfactory for the construction of modern 
homes for its employees as lumber, not alone for reasons 
of economy and durability but also because a frame house 
is so much more atttractive and ‘‘home like.’’ 





FOREST FIRE SITUATION IS SERIOUS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 20.—Fires which have given 
the United States Forest Service the greatest concern 
and battle are raging near Adair, Ida., on the edge of 
the Coeur d’Alene mining region. This is the fifty-fifth 
day in which there has been no break of fair weather in 
the Spokane country, hardly a drop of rain having fallen 
in any part of the region during the entire time. 

The Adair fire is only one of many serious fires in the 
northern Idaho districts and 300 men have been called to 
fight the flames in the vicinity of Adair alone. The course 
of the flames is across a large area traversed by the fire 
of seven years ago. Fallen trees and other combustibles 
are as dry as tinder and feed the rapidly traveling flames. 

Lightning in dry thunder storms has started several 
fires according to the report of field men of the forestry 
district No. 1 to F. R. Ingalsbe, in charge of the Spokane 
department. The expense of combating the flames in the 
first ten days of August is reported by the department to 
have been $35,000. In the last ten days of July it was 
$55,000. This is exclusive of wages paid regular members 
of the department. 

Lindsley Bros., of Spokane, extensive pole operators, 
wired Olympia last Wednesday that a serious fire is raging 
in Stevens County, Washington, on the Idaho line, which 
was threatening to cross the divide and get into State tim- 
ber. An appeal was made for further help from the 
State. It was asserted that the crew fighting the fire was 
small and nearly exhausted. 

The same day Olympia received the first report of what 
appears to have been a deliberate attempt to set a forest 
fire in Clark County. There one of the rangers along the 
Lewis River reported that he found kerosene scattered 
over slashing and brush and stumps in one place. He 
hastened to the camp of a logging company nearby and 
reported. It was found that I. W. W. trouble was brew- 
ing there and that the foreman had discharged all men. 

Calls have been received at Spokane for fire fighters to 
be sent to the Grangeville and Falcon districts of Idaho, 
to help control fires started there this week. The services 
of fifteen men were required to combat new blazes in the 
New Perce forest and twenty-five more were called to 
resist a new fire in the St. Joe forest. The men were 
recruited in Spokane within an hour. 

The most serious situation in years is confronting the 
four fire fighting branches of the North Idaho Forestry 
Protective Association, guarding the private holdings of 
individuals in codperation with the State land department 
of Idaho and the Forest Service. With the continuance 
of the record breaking dry spell it is doubtful if the sev- 
eral fires now under control can be confined and kept in 
check for any length of time. 


ee 


TEST DOUGLAS FIR’S SUITABILITY FOR AIRPLANES 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 21—Lynde Palmer, in charge 
of the Douglas Fir Emergency Bureau here, today took to 
the Bureau of Standards for tests a large box of Douglas 
fir lumber. Mr. Palmer desires to know whether Douglas 
fir can be used in airplane construction. He said: 


The Douglas fir people hope that this wood can be utilized 
in some parts of airplane construction. They know its quali- 
ties. For airplanes it may be a little heavy, at least for 
frames. But that remains to be developed. We do not con- 
tend that it is as good as Pacific coast spruce. 

The Bureau of Standards is making experiments with 
many different kinds of wood for airplane construction. I 
saw some knotty, cross-grained stuff which somebody had 
sent in for tests that would look bad and serve poorly in the 
construction of ordinary boxes. All the experts of the bureau 
will do with that particular bunch of wood, of course, is to 
photograph it. : 

Douglas fir is used almost exclusively in the construction 
of ladders for the hook-and-ladder companies of fire depart- 
ments. It is relatively light and very strong. 


The Bureau of Standards is making tests of North 
Carolina, Virginia and Maine spruce. While the bulk of 
the spruce to be used for the big airplane program of the 
United States and the Allies must come from the Pacific 
coast, considerable quantities of acceptable spruce will 
be purchased from other sections. 





RAILROAD WILL MAKE EXTENSIVE PURCHASES 


HartTForD, Conn., Aug. 22.—Extensive purchases of 
lumber must be made by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad during the next few months to carry 
out the details of a big program announced for the im- 
provement of bridges, yards ete., to increase efficiency 
and thus relieve the traffic situation. The company has 
just bought twelve and one-half acres of land in the 
North Meadows and Superintendent C. A. Mitchell of the 
Hartford division stated that the yards in that section 
of the city would be greatly enlarged in the near future. 
Freight houses and many side and switching tracks will 
be laid. 

The company is now building another large yard at 
New Haven to be used as a distributing center for all 
New England freight coming via its lines, the result being 
that freight not only can be moved much faster but 
that it can be done at a less cost to the railroad. About 
$10,000,000 is being spent by the New Haven railroad on 
improvements and the road will continue to be a good cus- 
tomer for the lumber dealers for some time. 


FARMERS URGED TO BURN WOOD 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 21—A movement which promises 
to insure a great consumption of surplus wood in Wiscon- 
sin during the ensuing winter is that inaugurated by the 
state council of defense, which is making strong pleas, 
especially to the farmers, to burn wood instead of coal. 

Farmers are being urged to cut wood now for winter 
use. It is estimated that there are millions of feet of 
dead and down timber that can be made into fuel. 








COMPARATIVE DATA OF ACTIVITY IN YELLOW PINE 


STOCKS ON HAND JULY 1, 1917—JULY CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND AUG. 1, 1917. 
183 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS -_ 











CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1917, 1916 AND 1915, BY MONTHS, 








































































































Se l 7 wis Serre aro 142 SAME MILLS 
| No. of | On Hand | July July Stock on Hand eet oe = Sino ads 
| Mills | July | | Cut Shipments August | , Fe = 
s oiceeiepnenenasianai EE —— ———$—$$———— | 1 
yo a ee | 58 550,638,881 173,028,443 * 217,918,263 505,749,061 1917 1916 015 
EEE Se | 33 209,396,766 Hoe ae peynrped Saget sed Month —xF 
Arkansas. <5 -<-cos-5-..5- | ab 190,985,963 44,427.61 064.9 171,348,645 ; : : 
atte | 46 | 336,014,256 80,283,063 117,193,021 299/104.298 Cut | Shipments Cut | Shipments Cut Shipments _ 
Alabama. ....-.--------- e | ae eese fay gg pry macy SD couiine arr, 381,068,305, 433,403,163|| 391,102,802) 338,345,270), 329,339,554] 327,720,180 
— err ee | 4 aay rey pied py pe 346,111,802) 318,515.986|| 405,688,615} 317,336,113] 332,089,453) 303,246,196, 
ee enon | | 8476533 | 1 668309 1996643 3.248.199 AT IITs 393,567,459,  365.707.494|| 449,104,564) 396,168,448|| 392,338,376) 372.920.815 
_-iegagmageaaamaias ota fate ot ——__pril.....------20------0=" 366.117.790,  354.829.744)) 425,596,408] 395.846.455], 386,652,672) 376.029.219 
| 483. «| ~S«4.455 BY ccleconceacePawcceeee 591,518)  423,653,317|| 415,734,646 002, 822, 027, 
Total.........------|_183__|_1.455,686.820_| __ 428,683,378 549,333,001 | __1,335.037,197 | aa EX 388,853,690} 412.692.717||  386,032,822| 358,892.617|| 383.450.577| 380,466,409 
NINO S600 3 is cect eco ccceuwc br maceebceeerceote bod 128.14% of Production guy... -<..---2s-ce=-=---- 370,339,402,  478,490,030)| 334,157,728] 341,475,394] 389,418,636} 421,033,070 
CORI 68%, of Production = > 
pny Bond 1 NED Oat fe oe ert te es od CPE eS, wre 120,649,623 Ft. Total 7 Months. -....--- 2,637,649,966) 2,787,292,451 || 2,807,419,585| 2,544,066,337|| 2,592,111,790| 2,572,443,868 
Production for the month of July was 87.095, of Normal August.._....-.-----------|-------- ~--|-------------|| 407,782,090 pi er 364,118,362 pete td 
i rr a i GE oS eneceenwbeeeteneds= 99.887, of Normal September... Sn ans eno (a talc foe at tn preys ger ta ong pospetygens a poy 
Shipments for the month of July were 111.60 of Normal a NRE IES SRR eaaeeaae 401,031.34 397.336.689) 38,398.397/ 440.908.4053 
Shocks on Mond Angel be O06 nasa c cc cacncne a saeaneenneeeneeaa 106-6270 of Norm RRA liga Seana, eas ER, 350,989,491 390.827.775|, 416,248,077, 380,672,195 
RUNNING TIME FOR JULY 1917 | — : 
128 Mills reporting on running time for the month of July, 1917, report lost tirne as follows: Z Totals........-------] i t. — _..||_4,735,134,612) 4,429,559,190 |_4,571,003,026! 4,674,892,946 
290 Hours Lack of ee eee epresenting a lost capacity of 2,230,000 Feet ; 
2. a i. —— « - Seven: Months 1917 Shipments were...............---.-0---0-0-0--ececes coceeeeeeese 105.68% of Production 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1917 AND 1916 
Ther 166 MILLS righ tes 
| Stocks July | July Cut July Shipments Stocks August | EXPORTS OF LUMBEK AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
| No. eee 
Mills | | | j | JULY 7, 1917, TO AUGUST II. 1917 
1917 1916 1917 | 1916 | 1917 1916 1917, | 1916 eee 
ee) ; | : | 
Louisiana... 56 537.324.573, 549.970.443 169.759.126147.379.844212.614.018142.862.780) 494.469.681 | 554.487 507 | YELLOW PINE | 
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Missouri... - - 1 8.476.533, 14,132,162, 1,668,309, 677,062) 1.896.643. 1,237.407' 8,248,199, 10,571,817 Pensacola......-...--------- | 3.196, 71.1 | 1,300,000 | 289 |... | 22 || 4,496,000 
—— ~ 2! —_-_ |_____-'-——__--'_ ——-—-——_ Mobile._....-------.------- | 3.247.029 | 67.7 | 1,550,000 | 323 |.......-..--[ 2... | 4,797,029 
Totals... _- | 166 \1,383,302,107 1,362,224,173 405,446,797 365,772,879 523,690,777 373,376,723 1,265,058,127/1,354.620,329  Pascagoula-....-.-.-.---.--- | 2'576,186 | 100. ee sal ee Lee a ace es 2.576.186 
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LUMBERING OPERATIONS TO BE SHOWN IN MOVIES 


Forest Products Laboratory to Give Public a Peep 
Behind Scenes 


Manpison, Wis., Aug. 20.—For the purpose of giving a 
peep behind the scenes to the moving picture public, 
Dr. D. E. Diemer, of the Forest Products Laboratory, is 
having filmed scenes covering each step from the cutting 
of the tree in the forest to the plowing of the cleared field. 

The first pictures of the series were filmed in the heart 
of the white oak and red gum forests of Arkansas, where 
it is not unusual to cut a log five feet in diameter. The 
film shows the felling of the trees in the forest, and the 
hauling by mules or logging trains to the sawmill thru 
miles of swamp. Occasionally a yoke of oxen will be seen 
drawing the load. 

At the sawmill all the various processes are shown from 
the placing of the log on the carriage, the sawing and 
grading, piling the lumber for seasoning to the shipping 
of the finished product to the consumer. The animated 
drawing has been used by Dr. Diemer to show more 
graphically how the log is handled at the saw. In this 
way the uninitiated will find out the difference between 
plain sawing and quarter sawing and each successive 
position of the log on the carriage is shown in detail. 

The next film shows the clearing of the land, which 
follows the lumbering operations. The scene is laid in 
northern Wisconsin where the land clearing special was 
run by a railroad company in conjunction with the college 
of agriculture at the university, which last year was in 
charge of the late Carl D. Livingston, then of the depart- 
ment of farm engineering. The old slow processes of land 
clearing are contrasted with the modern machinery which 
makes the work almost a pastime. The one-man stump 
puller, which enables one man to pull out stumps and trees 
with comparative ease, is shown and also the heavier horse 
power machines. The piling of the stumps for burning 
with the machine made for that purpose by the farmer 
with a little help from his blacksmith is shown. The use 
of explosives in the destruction of whole colonies of 
stumps at one time will be shown, and also the use of the 
explosives in cracking the big boulders on the land so that 
they can be easily removed. The last film will show the 
agricultural treatment of the cleared land. 

Dr. Diemer has personally edited the scenario, directed 
and photographed the numerous scenes, and finally devel- 
oped, printed and assembled the films in his privately 


year differs from that of last. In connection with the 
clearing the college authorities are exhibiting the Conrath 
stump piler, invented by a man in Oneida County, and 
an attachment by a Ladysmith man, which he has‘ pat- 
ented and given free permission to use, that automatically 
trips and drops the stumps into the fire for burning them. 
Both of these devices are simple of construction and can 
be made by the farmer with a little help from his black- 
smith, 

Companies which are working with the college but under 
its supervision are the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; A. J. Kristen Co., Escanaba, Mich., makers 
of a stump puller; Merrill Iron Works, Merrill, Wis., and 
the Flynn Stump Puller Co., Superior, Wis. 





LUMBER CONCERN PROVES ITS PATRIOTISM 


Vice President and Secretary Join First Forestry 
Regiment—Awaiting Orders to France 


DEmopoLis, ALA., Aug. 20.—Two of the officials of the 
Chickasaw Lumber Co. have joined the Tenth Engineers 
(Foresters) and are now in training at the American 
Academy, Washington, D.C. They are Harold A. Shaffer, 
one of -the vice presidents, and Vivian B. Naylor, secre- 
tary. Mr. Shaffer was formerly with the Black Warrior 
Lumber Co., of Knoxwood, Ala., going from there to 
Wolf Creek, Ore, to become a partner in the Wolf Creek 
Lumber Co. He later returned to the South and became 
connected with the Chickasaw Lumber Co. Mr. Naylor 
has been with the last named company for several years, 
working up from the ranks to a responsible position. 
Both of these young men are of the highest type the lum- 
ber fraternity can present to the country in its time of 
need, and they volunteered in the forestry regiment be- 
cause their knowledge and experience will count for most 
there. 


Leonard L. Shertzer is president of the Chickasaw 
Lumber Co., and of the Meridian Lumber Co., the latter 
being an auxiliary concern under which name it operates 
a concentration yard at Meridian, Miss., and is developing 
a very satisfactory business. He is also president of the 
newly organized Demopolis Lumber Co. Mr. Shertzer 
reports his companies enjoying a very good business, and 
sees no reason why the present range of prices should not 
be maintained for some time, if not increased. He left 
this week for a little vacation trip, in the course of which 


PURCHASES LARGE TRACT OF HARDWOOD TIMBER 


Lumber Company Shifts Operations—Model Plant and 
Employees’ Community Planned 


Cotrax, La., Aug. 21.—Seven years of operation hav- 
ing exhausted its timber supply at this point the Colfax 
Hardwood Lumber Co. has completed a purchase covering 
about 225,000,00C feet of hardwood timber in the Sabine 
River Valley. Aiout 50 percent of this timber is white 
and red oak, about 40 percent red gum, and the remainder 
mixed hardwoods. To manufacture this timber the com- 
pany will erect a double band mill, with daily capacity 
of 75,000 feet, near Beaumont, Tex. One side will be 
rigged to cut long timbers for boat building and other 
work requiring such material. It is estimated that the 
timber supply is sufficient for at least fifteen years’ oper- 
ation. Quite a little town will spring up around the plant, 
as the company will erect all buildings necessary for hous- 
ing the employees. The plans call for 2-, 3-, 4- and 5-room 
cottages for both white and colored employees and their 
families, hotel and commissary buildings, and a church 
and school house for each racé. Details for mill construc- 
tion and plans for the homes and other buildings are 
being worked out by the architectural department of the 
Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co. of Paducah, Ky. The mill 
will be situated a short distance from Orange, Beaumont, 
Galveston and Port Arthur, Tex., all export points (the 
port-of New Orleans is only 257 miles away), which fea- 
ture is very advantageous as the company expects to 
export a considerable proportion of its product. 

The owners and officers of the Colfax Lumber Co. are: 
A. 8. Sherrill, president; C. H. Sherrill, treasurer; and 
H. V. Sherrill, secretary and manager. These gentlemen, 
who are also identified with the Sherrill-Russell Lumber 
Co., of Paducah, Ky., have been engaged in the lumber 
business for twenty-seven years. The company hopes to 
be able to begin the manufacture of lumber not later than 
Jan. 1. 


PREPARE ANSWER TO CONSPIRACY CHARGES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 22.—Attorneys represent- 
ing eighty-five of the lumbermen cited by the Federal 
Trade Commission to answer the charges made by ecata- 
logue houses are prepared to present their answer, which 
will be filed with the commission prior to Sept. 5, the date 
set for appearance. The attorneys will enter formal 
appearance on that date for their clients. It is expected 








(1) Leonard L. Shertzer, president and general manager Chickasaw Lumber Co.; president Meridian Lumber Co.; vice president Demopolis Lumber Co. 
president Chickasaw Lumber Co.; vice president and general manager Meridian Lumber Co. 
treasurer, and manager pine department, Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


OFFICERS OF CHICKASAW LUMBER CO., DEMOPOLIS, ALA., AND AFFILIATED CONCERNS 


equipped laboratory, some of the filming apparatus being 
of his own invention. The films produced by the doctor 
have been for the most part industrial and educational 
bearing particularly on forestry or agriculture. In some 
cases they are applicable to both, like the forest to field 
series. : 

Dr. Diemer is a graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and received his doctor’s degree there in 1912. Since 
that time he has been connected with the Forest Products 
Laboratory, where photomicrography and other branches 
of scientific photography have been developed under his 
supervision. 


UNUSUAL CROPS FORETELL EXTENSIVE BUILDING 


MARSHFIELD, IpAHo, Aug. 15.—Crop conditions in this 
section of Idaho are unusually good and a great harvest 
is expected. Local lumbermen say that business is ex- 
ceptionally good and they are looking for more building 
to be done in Idaho during the coming fall than has been 
done in the last two years. Prices for farm products are 
unusually good; all the farmers have plenty of money and 
a large proportion of their crop receipts will be spent in 
improvements on their ranches. 

J. M. Virgin, manager of the Marshfield Lumber & 
Hardware Co., reports an unusually good business with 
splendid prospects for fall. 








LAND CLEARING TRAIN MAKING EXCELLENT PROGRESS 


Mapison,. Wis., Aug. 20.—The land clearing train 
under the direction of the college of agriculture is this 
year making more satisfactory progress than last, operat- 
ing in eight or nine of the northern counties in the State 
and has completed about a third of its schedule which 
will run into October. Contracts are made by the college 
authorities with the owners of the land to clear their land 
for a stated amount, and from five to eight days is taken 
for each job. In this particular the demonstration this 





he will visit Atlanta, Baltimore and Washington. In. the 
last named city he will visit with Messrs. Shaffer and 
Naylor before their regiment is ordered to France. A 
valuable and interesting series of articles on ‘‘How tc 
Build and Operate a Sawmill,’’ written by Mr. Shertzer, 
were printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN nearly two 
years ago and attracted national attention. 

Daniel H. Stubbs is vice president of the Chickasaw 
Lumber Co, and vice president and manager of the Meri- 
dian Lumber Co. He visited Chicago last week, and says 
he is now getting all the cars he can conveniently load. 

Eugene Bridgers, formerly with the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., has recently assumed 
charge of the pine department of the company, which 
under his efficient management is showing great improve- 
ment. Besides its output at Demopolis the company, thru 
its wholesale department, takes the entire output of 
another mill, Mr. Bridgers handling the pine and Mr. 
Shertzer the hardwood. 





PLAN STOCK FARM ON CUT-OVER LANDS 


SHrEveporT, La., Aug. 21.—The Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., with general offices in Shreveport and St. Louis, and 
operating several Louisiana-Arkansas mills, has fenced 
in a large tract of cut-over timber lands in DeSoto Parish 
for the purpose of extensive cattle raising. The com- 
pany has put a large number of hands to work clearing 
the land, and a great stock farm is expected, as all the 
feed stuff needed will be raised on the tract. Silos 
are being erected and a traction engine will be in opera- 
tion soon, The operations will be continued on scientific 
principles. High grade beef cattle will be placed on 
the farm, which will be in charge of practical farmers 
and stock men. A report from Mansfield says: 


This land is all good farm land and should not be con- 
fused with the longleaf pine lands that are not classed as 
agricultural lands, for it was covered with hardwood and 
.Sshortleaf,. pine and. much .of if. is. splendid for agricultural 
purposes: 





(2) Daniel H. Stubbs, vice 


(3) Harold A. Shaffer, vice president Chickasaw Lumber Co. (4) Eugene Bridgers, 
(5) Vivian B. Naylor, secretary Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


that the commission at that time will appoint a special 
commissioner to take testimony, and that an early date 
will be set for the hearing. 


NORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS EXCEED PRODUCTION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 22.—Shipments of lumber 
reported by twenty-five northern pine mills for July were 
larger than the production of the same mills for the 
month, an unusual condition at this time of year, and 
rather unexpected also because of the poor retail yard 
demand this summer. The figures for July show an 
inerease over July of last year, tho there were twenty-eight 
mills reporting then. 

Shipments for July were 83,220,360 feet, compared 
with 80,030,220 feet last year, an increase of 3,190,140 
feet, or 4 percent. Total shipments for eight months of 
this year were 510,087,986 feet, compared with 577,107,- 
834 feet for the same months last year, a decrease of 
67,019,848 feet, or 11.6 percent. Lath shipments were 
16,219,450 for July and 115,214,375 for eight months, 
compared with 18,474,800 for July and 107,576,300 for 
eight months last year. 

Production of the same twenty-five mills for July was 
81,482,801 feet, compared with 106,892,374 feet last year 
by twenty-eight mills, a\decrease of 25,409,483 feet, or 
23.8 percent. The production for eight months this year 
was 395,673,161 feet, compared with 438,425,336 feet for 
the same period in 1916, a decrease of 42,752,175 feet, or 
9.8 percent. Lath production for July was 16,406,500, 
and for eight months of this year, 77,401,700, compared 
with 27,567,700 for July and 115,471,200 for the same 
eight months last year. 





PPP LP LL LL 

To Assist the Allies in conserving foodstuff and other 
necessities Secretary Redfield at the request of Secretary 
Daniels has announced that merchant vessels sailing from 
the United States ports for a round trip to any of the 
belligerent countries should provide themselves with sup- 
plies for the round trip. 
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WEST COAST AGREES TO FURNISH WINGS FOR VICTORY 


Lumbermen Arrange for Adequate Supplies of Spruce for Airplanes for Our Own and Allied Governments — Association 
Is Formed to Further the Project - Specifications for the Lumber 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 20.—If it is within the power of 
the spruce lumber manufacturers and loggers of the 
Pacific coast, the United States and the Allies will receive 
the spruce lumber they need for airplane construction. 
This much was decided upon here last week when the 
spruce men of Oregon and Washington got together with 
K. T. Allen, of the lumber committee of the Council of 
National Defense, who is also representing the Aircraft 
Production Board, and the military representatives of 
the French, English and Italian governments who have 
been touring the spruce producing centers the last week, 
culminating their visit with the meeting here with repre- 
sentatives of practically all the concerns making spruce 
as well as lumbermen and loggers getting out spruce logs. 

The distinguished allied military representatives were 
Lieut. Col. L. W. B. Rees, Great Britain; Maj. Rafaello 
Perfetti, Italy, and Capt. Henri Dourif, France. On the 
trip with them and Mr. Allen from Washington, D. C., 
and thru the Washington spruce districts were F. .A. 
Douty, of the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, 
and Howard E. Jayne, of the Willapa Lumber Co., Ray- 
mond, Wash., who had been spending several weeks in 
Washington conferring with the Air Craft Production 
Board about technical details of the spruce proposition, 
including specifications for the material, which they 
assisted in drafting. They were called there for that 
purpose. 

The party was given a royal reception in Portland. 
The Chamber of Commerce was crowded to overflowing 
at luncheon, which they attended and addressed, last 
Monday, and the same evening they addressed a public 
meeting in the municipal auditorium, seating about 6,000 
people. Thousands of people were unable to get inside 
the doors and were turned away. The determination to 
furnish spruce lumber to build airplanes speedily to end 
the war seemed to be something in which the general 
public intends to take part, which augurs well for the 
patriotism of the people of Portland. 


An earnest, patriotic address was made by W. D. 
Wheelwright, president of the Pacific Export Lumber 
Co., Portland, who was introduced to the spruce millmen 
and loggers in the big convention room of the Chamber of 
Commerce at 2 p. m., Monday, after the luncheon to the 
party. Mr. Wheelwright was introduced by E. D. Kings- 
ley, of Portland, vice president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 


Mr. Wheelwright dwelt on the frightfulness of the war, 
where the daily loss of life is 5,000. It seemed to him so 
terrible that it must surely soon end, but he said he had 
been told by those who knew that it would continue indef- 
initely unless the great strength of the United States was 
put into the fight. The three distinguished representa- 
tives of the armies of the Allies had come to the people 
of this country to ask for help that the awful carnage 
might be ended. He pointed out that the Central powers 
started three years ago with 76,000,000 people and now 
control 173,000,000 people. In their efforts to control 
central Europe they were now within 10 percent of their 
goal. The only way in to Germany now is thru the air 
and the Allies must build an immensely superior and over- 
whelming fleet of airplanes. The German airplanes are 
inferior and the wings frequently break because made of 
poor material. Washington and Oregon are fortunate in 
having the only great supply of spruce timber. Last year 
we exported 33,000,000 feet of spruce for airplane con- 
struction to the Allies, and now we are called on for 
117,000,000 feet. It was inspiring to think that this 
spruce may be the means of ending the war. 

W. C. Chadeayne, an official of the Curtiss airplane fac- 

tories at Buffalo, N. Y., and a member of the Aircraft 
Production Board, who accompanied the party from 
Washington that he might be of expert assistance, gave 
an interesting talk in which he explained the necessity of 
having an ample supply of spruce lumber. Heretofore 
the Allies had been buying airplane spruce on the export 
‘*G’? list, which furnished only 167 feet out of each 1,000 
feet that was actually suitable for use for aircraft pur- 
poses, the remainder being disposed of as inferior lumber. 
To obviate this, the new specifications were drawn up. 
They would work no hardship on the millmen. Altho the 
yovernment of the United States had appropriated $640, 
000,000 for airplane construction, it would mean nothing 
unless the spruce could be obtained. He stated that the 
Curtiss plants employed nearly 10,000 men and women, 
thus indicating the magnitude of their operations. 

E. T. Allen declared that the Gevernment had decided 
to get more suitable airplane spruce out of fhe log and, 
as time is the great factor, air drying would have to be 
given up. Figuring 1,000 feet of spruce lumber on the 
“*G’? list to the machine, it was estimated that 117,000,- 
000 feet would be needed. He believed the new grade 
would decrease the amount needed somewhat. A tentative 
price of $105 a thousand for the lumber had been agreed 
upon between the spruce representatives and the Govern 
ment. He said the needs of all the Governments would 
be bought thru the one bureau and distributed to the 
Allies as needed. On the start the Allies would need the 
most of the spruce because the plants in this country 
would be busy getting under way. He said the spruce 
people should form a bureau to look after distributing 
the orders and other things essential to speeding up the 
production. Should labor troubles interfere, Mr. Allen 
thought the Government would have to requisition the 
plants and operate them. He urged the greatest speed, 
saying there were logs in the water waiting to be sawed, 
the Government is ready to make the contracts and has 
the money to. pay for the lumber. 








George S. Long, of Tacoma, manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and member of the lumber commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense, at Mr. Kingsley’s 
suggestion took charge of the meeting, as chairman. Mr. 
Long at the outset stated there should be 700,000,000 feet 
of spruce sawed in Washington and Oregon, of which 
about 20 percent, or 140,000,000 feet, would be suitable 
for airplane construction material. As the Government’s 
maximum needs during the next year to a year and a half 
would be 117,000,000 feet this would be sufficient, but it 
would be a speed-up proposition to get out the nearly 
700,000,000 feet required to produce it. He suggested 
the formation of a spruce organization to take supervision 
of the furnishing of the spruce. 

‘It has to be gotten out if it is in the woods,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘If there is an abnormal condition it must be 
reflected in the cost. But we should start out and meet 
properly the demands of the Government. Regardless of 
where we get off, are we today in a position to get it 
out?’’ he asked. At his request that all those present 
who would pledge themselves to meet the Government’s 
spruce demands stand up, all arose. Turning to the mili- 
tary representatives of the Allies, Mr. Long announced: 

‘*Gentlemen of France, England and Italy. You’ll get 
your spruce. The details of how we will do it would tire 
you and I must say we must ‘cratch like a lot of cats to 
do it.’’ With this assurance that their wants would be 
supplied and the further assurance that they need not 
remain at the meeting to hear the details arranged they 
retired and the spruce men went ahead and named a 
committee of three from each of the six spruce districts 
to retire and consider the new specifications and report 
later to the meeting. The committee was named as fol- 
lows: 


Coos Bay—George Stephenson, George W. Moore, Roy 
Wernich. ; 

Tillamook—Russell Hawkins, Thomas Watt, O. H. 
Schwerdtmann. 


Willapa Harbor—Howard Jayne, Fred A. Hart, W. S. 
Cram. 


Grays Harbor—T. W. Tebb, A. W. Middleton, A. Polson. 
Puget Sound—A. A. Scott, R. D. Merrill, C. E. Patten. 


Columbia River—F, A. Douty, Watson Eastman, C. H. 
Callendar. 


Before this committee retired, Howard Jayne told 
something of the work he and Mr. Douty had done in 
Washington with the Government officials in lining things 
up for spruce. He said he was surprised, when he arrived 
in Washington, at the great need for spruce. The repre- 
sentatives of all the allied governments were unanimous 
in their approval of the ‘‘G’’ list specifications for 
spruce, he said, adding that the beam, of which there are 
four in each plane, is the essential part. They must have 
the spruce and can not afford to ship any lumber that can 
not be used. He said he and Mr. Douty had helped get 
up the new specifications and that bright sap would not 
be considered a defect. The French are using spliced 
beams that utilize some of the short stuff, but as to 
whether spliced beams are proving satisfactory could not 
be told until further information was received. Fifty 
pereent of shorts were to be allowed in the new purchases, 
which is a concession, and Mr. Jayne declared the mill- 
men must do their part. In each plane there are 1,240 
parts requiring an actual 167 feet board measure. 

The committee considered the new specifications for 
nearly two hours, reporting later that it had decided to 
try working on them for thirty days, so as to give them 
a good fair test, and that the committee would form an 
organization to handle the business. The sales will here- 
after be made exclusively to the United States Govern- 
ment, which will apportion the spruce to the Allies as 
needed. Contracts that the mills are now working on will 
be suspended, and the entire output go to the Govern- 
ment. It was thought probable the Government would 
commandeer the spruce going to buyers who have con- 
tracted for it, but it was learned later that for the pres- 
ent the Government will allow mills to fill the orders 





HAD YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 


Those concerns that now are remembered by the 
trade as advertisers ‘‘before the war,’’ will be 
lucky to be remembered at all after the war and 
its tremendous psychological stress that is crowd- 
ing out of mind everything that is not in regular, 
continuous evidence. It is easier to pay adver- 
tising bills during prosperity than to pay them 
during the period of reaction, when advertising is 
absolutely necessary; and it is a hard and humil- 
iating task for a concern to find itself obliged 
to double and redouble its former advertising 
efforts in order to recoup its loss of the trade’s 
acquaintance and confidence and good will and 
patronage that it suffered when times were so 
prosperous that it was thought safe or even 
‘‘wise’’ to ignore the general trade that is accus- 
tomed to and invited to look in the trade journal 
for the regular announcements of the representa- 
tive concerns that, whatever their special con- 
tracts or handsome profits during war time, 
depend in the long run, year in and year out, 
upon the confidence and good will and patronage 
of the general trade.—Exchange. 











actually received from the Italian Government and those 
jobbers who can prove their purchases are to go to the 
Italians. 


Mr. Long called attention to the use of good lumber 
spruce logs by the pulp and paper mills, which he said 
would be looked into by the proper authorities. He sug- 
gested that spruce loggers get together and make a price 
for spruce logs that they will hold to as long as the mill 
men are supplying the Government the lumber at the 
price agreed on. Alex Polsom, one of the largest pro 
ducers of logs on Grays Harbor, said he would sell the 
mill’s logs for Government spruce at any price necessary. 


Permanent Spruce Organization Formed 


The special spruce committee assisted by representa- 
tives of a large percentage of the spruce loggers and 
manufacturers continued in session Tuesday and forme: 
themselves into an organization called the Pacific Aireratt 
Spruce Production Bureau, with John P. Keating ag sec 
retary, he to have permanent offices in Portland. Mr. 
Keating has for several years been sales manager of the 
North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash., and was 
for some years before in charge of the sales of the 
C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., with offices in Portland. 
He is experienced in the handling of spruce and has an 
intimate knowledge of the spruce logging and manufac 
turing possibilities. KF. A. Douty presided as chairman 
of the conferences of the bureau. 

Chairman Charles R. Sligh, chairman of the Aireraft 
Production Bureau, was informed by telegraph that the 
spruce industry had been mobilized and that it was ready 
to start shipments as soon as the Government arranged 
for official inspectors. It was suggested that L. C. C. 
Laursen, of the Pacifie Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seat 
tle, be made chief spruce inspector. Another meeting of 
the new spruce bureau will ke held in a week or so, at 
which a more nearly permanent organization will be 
formed. 

The report of the spruce committee embraced the new 
specifications agreed upon, and was as follows: 


‘(THE AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION Boarp, 

Washington, D. C. 

‘*Gentlemen:—As authorized representatives of the 
spruce manufacturers of the States of Oregon and Wash 
ington, who have vested in us authority to establish grad 
ing rules and specifications governing the sale of airplane 
spruce to our Government, and also make prices and 
terms for same, with the understanding that such prices 
and terms are subject to the confirmation of each partic- 
ular mill that may participate in the sale, and also with 
the understanding that the prices herein named are base 
upon the costs of spruce logs and labor ruling today in 
the spruce districts of the Pacific coast, any future 
advance in such costs will necessarily change the price 
named. 

‘*The specifications we have agreed to with you are as 
follows: 

‘¢Thickness—Two- to 6-inch inclusive, at least 60 per- 
cent to be 3 and 4 inches thick. Not more than 40 percent 
2 inch—5 and 6 inches thick. 

‘*Width—All to be 4 inches and wider, not over 10 
percent under 5 inches wide. 

‘“Length—Fifty percent to be 18 feet and longer; 50 
percent to be 4 feet and longer. 

‘“Measurement — Widths and _ thickness fractional 
inches. Lengths in multiples of one foot. 

‘¢Grain—All lumber 3 inches and thicker shall be not 
less than 70 percent vertical grain of an angle of 45° to 
90° on each earload. All lumber 2 inches thick shall be 
not less than 30 percent vertical grain of an angle of 
45° to 90° on each carload. 

‘“Grades 
as follows: 


‘*The 50 percent of all lumber 18 feet and longer shal! 
be clear four sides, straight grained, not less than six 
annular growth rings for each one inch, sound and well 
manufactured, free from shakes, spiral and curly grain. 

‘‘This grade will’admit of bright sap, wane, pin worm 
holes, slight variations in sawing or other defects that 
will not impair its use for wing beams. 

‘«The 50 percent of all lumber 4 feet and longer shall 
yield clear cuttings straight grained, not less than six 
annular growth rings per each one inch, sound and well 
manufactured, free from shake, spiral and curly grain; 
same may contain knots, pitch pockets, wane, pin worm 
holes, slight variations in sawing and other defects that 
will not impair its use for the purpose intended; provided, 
however, that each piece must produce 50 percent for 
buyer, clear stragiht grain, cuttings from 4 to 17-foot 
lengths, which shall not include over 5 pereent of such 
cuttings 4 to 7-foot inclusive. 

‘“TInspection—Shall be made by Government inspectors. 

‘«Price—The price to which we have conditionally 
agreed is as follows: . $105.00 per each 1,000 feet B. M. 
f. o. b. cars at mills of production, terms net cash thirty 
days. 

‘¢ All lumber to be carefully loaded on open cars, each 
course uniform thickness with % inch thick cross sticks 
between each layer not more than 4 feet apart on each 
car with end butted. The entire carload to be protected 
by a cull board top cover, securely fastened together with 





The grades we have agreed to with you arc 


cross bats and nails, the nails placed under top binders ~ 


fastened to car stakes. No nails to be driven into spruce 
lumber. ’’ 
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AIRPLANE BUILDING REQUIRES CHOICEST WOOD 


Lumber for Prospective Government Fleet to Cost Two and a Half Millions—The Preferred Materials and Their Relative 
Uses—Specifications for Approximate Perfection are Rigid 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—It is estimated that not 
l-ss than 25,000,000 feet of the finest spruce, white pine, 
ash, basswood, elm, oak and cedar this country grows will 
le purchased within the next few months for the construc- 
tion of the huge airplane fleet the United States purposes 
to rush overseas against Germany. For this big lumber 
ill the Government and private airplane interests will 
probably pay around $2,500,000. 

These are some of the interesting facts gleaned from 
airplane experts now studying the problem in this vicinity, 
facts which it is considered may be profitably examined 
hy every lumberman in this country who is in a position 
to supply high grades of any of the woods enumerated 
above. : 

A very good idea of just the sort of lumber required 
nd how it is being used was obtained by a representative 
f the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the plant in Jamaica 
Plain, a Boston suburb, of the Sturtevant Aeroplane Co., 
f which Noble Foss, a son of former Gov. Eugene N. 
Poss of Massachusetts, is president and general manager. 
\Vithin a very short time this plant will have not less 
than 150,000 square feet of floor space devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of war airplanes, and the present large 
foree of skilled workmen will be materially increased. In 
this connection it may be said that airplane manufacturers 
all over the country are employing women, and thousands 
of airplanes that will carry the Stars and Stripes over 
the battlefields of Europe will represent the work of the 
women of this country. Women have been found to excel 
particularly in making wings and wing surfaces of air- 
planes, and, with this country’s plan to build immense 
ileets of aircraft, such feminine work will be vitally im- 
portant. The present capacity of plants is limited more 
by the difficulty of getting adequate supplies of skilled 
workmen than it is by the reported scarcity of the right 
sorts of wood, and the employment of women on a large 
scale is expected to make a great difference. 

W. Emerson Barrett, the assistant manager of the 
Sturtevant Aeroplane Co. plant, who showed the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative thru the big 
faetory and explained the various interesting processes, 
stated that the first and most important thing to be re- 
membered by lumber manufacturers and dealers planning 
to supply the needs of this comparatively new industry 
is that only the very finest stock in any required wood 
should be shipped, with the possible exception of the large 
quantities of packing lumber used for crating up the com- 
pleted planes. Mr. Barrett’s opinion is that the lumber 
supplied should be even better than is actually required 
by the new Government specifications recently published 

in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In the case of spruce, for 
instance, the Government maximum price is $105, but 
Mr. Barrett thought that by using stricter specifications 
ani paying a little more, which his company is doing, 
there would be less waste, less expense for preparing the 
wooden members of an airplane, a better finished prod- 
uet and a final lower actual cost to the airplane manu- 
facturer. He refused to get excited over the stories 
heard lately among Boston lumber dealers of small sales 
of very selected spruce at around $500, an unheard of 
price two or three years ago. Such high figures are said 
t ve been paid recently by piano manufacturers and 
a few small airplane experimenters who have been forced 
to compete in the open market for the light quantities of 
fancy spruce they need, and since they usually want to 
get the lumber in a hurry and there is very little offered 
uowadays in the open market they have to pay stiff prices. 


Some Exacting Specifications 
Of his company’s practice in specifying airplane lum- 
her, and experience in obtaining supplies in adequate 
quantities, Mr. Barrett said: 


The highest price we have yet paid for spruce is $185 a 
thousand feet. At this price we got a carload of about 
twenty thousand feet from Washington. We have paid $160 
a thousand feet for Alaska spruce and at this price we now 
have three carloads coming. We really prefer easern spruce, 
but practically none is offered at any price. ‘We simply can’t 
get it. Bastern spruce is more elastic than either Washing- 
ton or Alaska spruce; it is tougher and finer grained, which 
means that it is stronger. In our specifications we have been 
calling for young growth spruce that is absolutely clear on 
all four sides. A knot the size of a pencil would be an im- 
perfection, and we have positively required that the lumber 
shall be absolutely straight-grained. This stock must be not 
less than two inches thick, five inches and up wide and the 
lengths must be ten feet and up, with at least one half of the 
lot running eighteen feet and longer. We are now think- 
ing of revising our spruce specifications because we have 
found that it is much more gop d to get heavier stock. 
We shall prefer hereafter that the lumber runs three or four 
inches thick with plenty of generous widths and lengths of 
nineteen feet and up. It is true that if-we were willing to 
accept more small sizes we could have access to larger sup- 
plies, and that in making an airplane we use a great many 
small pieces of spruce, but you must remember that in cut- 
ting the large spars and ribs from the sticks of spruce there 
is a great deal of waste which can be utilized in those posi- 
tions where a small stick of spruce is required. Hence the 
most satisfactory practice would be to specify all large sizes 
if we could get it that way, which would mean that a much 
greater proportion of the spruce lumber purchased would be 
utilized in our airplanes, whereas now we have to buy from 
600 to 1,000 feet of lumber for every plane we turn out, be- 
cause of the considerable percentage of waste. We find, 
however, that our present specifications reduce this percen- 
tage of waste considerably from what would be the case if 
we purchased strictly on the new Government specifications. 
It is our opinion, based on actual experience, that the better 
the lumber and the larger the sizes in which it comes the 
better will be the completed airplane, the less the proportion 
of waste, and consequently the manufacturing cost is held 
down as low as possible. 

We are using a car or more a month of white pine. We 
require clear uppers in white pine, one inch or one and a half 
inches thick, ten inches wide and up and ten feet long or 
longer. This white pine must be absolutely clear. The 
maximum price we have paid is $100 a thousand feet and we 
have got some as low as $60, but this cheaper lumber was 
not quite clear and therefore not as satisfactory as it should 
be. We have not been able to secure the sort of white pine 
we es from the New England sawmills, as they do not 
seem to have sufficiently large sizes in clear stock. We 
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would be glad to take Michigan pine or what you speak of as 
Ottawa white pine, but we have not been able as yet to get 
it in the quality and size we insist upon. We have, therefore, 
been buying California white pine and have found it quite 
satisfactory. If there are any accessible supplies of the best 
white pine nearer at hand we would be glad to buy some if 
the quality and sizes are right. We use this white pine 
largely for rib webs. 

We also are using basswood for rib webs, consuming prob- 
ably as much basswood as we do white pine. e have been 
buying our basswood in New Hampshire and paying $70 to 
$75 a thousand feet for it. We find this wood very light for 
its strength. We want good lengths and widths of the bass- 
wood, but it may be quite thin. 

Other woods we use in smaller quantities. Ash is used for 
landing skids only. We have been paying $120 a thousand 
feet and thereabout for the high grade, clear stock we de- 
mand. It must be at least two inches thick, but we will take 
random widths and lengths provided there is a good average, 
say, ten inches wide and up and ten feet long and up. Elm, 
oak and cedar are used in the pontoons, also mahogany, but 
we buy our pontoons all completed. The outside surface of 
the pontoons is mahogany and the inner surface is con- 
structed of cedar. The ribs of the pontoons are of elm and 
oak. At the present time our pontoons are being supplied 
fi the George Lawley & Son Corporation, Neponset, Boston, 
Mass. 

We also use some alder in the construction of what might 
be termed the “tail” of an airplane. This is what we call the 
“stream line.” The rear of the fuselage is covered in to pro- 
duce this stream line effect, thus facilitating the passage of 
the plane thru the air at high speed at a minimum of resist- 
ance. We use alder veneer for the webs that are placed at 
intervals perpendicularly within the fuselage to give the 
stream line the necessary rigidity. 

All this lumber must be air dried, free from weather checks 
and imperfections of any kind and A-1 in every respect. 
When you remember that many human lives will depend upon 
the soundness of these airplanes and the perfection of the 
materials used in their manufacture you will understand how 
important it is that we purchase only the finest lumber the 
American market affords and make sure that our inspection 
is as stiff as possible. 

In addition to these high grades of lumber we also are 
buying quite a lot of lumber for packing purposes, and as our 
production increases we shall use more and more. For boxing 
and crating we are buying eastern spruce and hemlock, pay- 
ing $30 to $35 for scantling of fair lengths measuring 2x3- 
inch, 3x4-inch and 4x4-inch, and we last paid $35 a thou- 
sand feet for the matched box boards we use in boxing up our 
completed planes. We ask for scantling which runs twenty 
feet and longer, but are not particular about the quality. 


Owing to a recent order issued by Brigadier General 
Squier, in charge of airplane construction for the War 
Department, a number of very interesting photographs 
made for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the Sturtevant 
Aeroplane Co.’s factory and illustrating the sorts of lum- 
ber required for this purpose and the ways in which it 
is used will not be published at this time, but will prob- 
ably be released for publication at a later date. For 
obvious reasons it also is not possible for the full details 
of the methods of manufacture to be told at this time. 
Some statements of interest to the lumber trade and of 
possible aid in facilitating sales of airplane lumber may 
be made, however. 


Wood’s Use in Airplane Making 


The clear, high grade spruce described above is the wood 
most extensively used. It is employed in the long pieces 
known as spars which run lengthwise of the wings, and 
also in the shorter cross sections of the wing frame known 
as ribs. The wing is really two surfaces with an air space 
of about six inches in the thickest part. The rib, which 
runs crosswise of the wing, conforms to the thickness of 
the wing, something like an elongated capital U placed 
on its side, and the open space of the U is filled with a 
thin web of white pine or basswood, thus combining light- 
ness with strength. There are also numerous rib battens, 
tiny bits of wood the thickness of a pencil and used to 
brace the ribs still further. The spars are cut from solid 
pieces of spruce and are set on edge, running the length 
of the wing. The sides of the spars are hollowed out as 
much as possible, thus saving weight without greatly de- 
creasing the strength. The spar at the front of the wing 
is known as the leading edge and is laminated, a number 
of thin stripes of spruce the length of the wing being 
glued and nailed together and set on edge, in this way the 
proper curvature being secured without any sacrifice of 
strength and it thus being possible to bend the wood when 
dry. The spar at the rear edge of the wing is known as 
the trailing edge and this is a solid piece of spruce, little 
curvature being necessary. The frame of the wings and 
all the tiny sticks of wood which go into its composition 
are held together by little brass nails that are coated with 
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cement. It is claimed that these cement coated nails will 
hold better than either screws or glue, besides which there 
is no danger of splitting the smal! pieces into which they 
are driven. A completed wing is a wonderful advertise- 
ment of the remarkable strength of wood. It looks so 
fragile that a very slight thump would seem to be fatal 
and yet when conipleted a strong man would be unable 
to bend even one corner. It is said that one of these 
wings can resist more wind pressure than could an equiv- 
alent surface of steel one inch thick. 

The first impression of the casual visitor is that he is 
in a carpenter shop or a woodworking factory. There are 
piles of lumber everywhere. But when he enters the 
main floor workroom where the partly completed wings 
are stretched on every side he realizes that he is in one 
of the fast developing plants which are confidently ex- 
pected to win the war for the United States. The busy 
artisans show amazing skill and speed in cutting and 
putting together the myriad parts that go into an airplane 
wing. There are humming machines all around that work 
with almost human ingenuity. 

Later on it is expected that women will be employed to 
cover the wings and the fuselage and also, possibly, in 
other capacities. This is now being done in other plants, 
notably at the Plainfield (N. J.) factory of the Standard 
Aero Corporation, which recently obtained the first large 
war order of airplanes from the Government. More than 
60 percent of the employees making wings at Plainfield are 
women. In explaining why his company preferred women 
for this work, Harry Bowers Mingle, president of the 
Standard Aero Corporation, said: 

Preparing the linen wing surfaces and making the wings is 
light work, requiring deft fingérs and close application. It is 
ideal work for women. Before undertaking the manufacture 
of airplanes in large quantities such as the Government de- 
mands we thoroly investigated the question of labor. We 
found that women were extensively used in England and in 
France in making wings, and that they had proved to be 
better at this work than men. We soon satisfied ourselves 
that this was the correct practice, and started to employ 
women for the same class of work. In a very short time we 
found that the women were better workers than the men, and 
we will soon be employing 500 women at our Plainfield plant 
alone. We found women to be painstaking and fast in their 
work, and, in addition, they are precise, which means much 
when you are doing the highest grade of work. Soon we 
will be employing women in other departments. Our superin- 
tendent wants to have at least 35 percent of the machine 


shop work done by women, and will put that many at work as 
soon as the shops are enlarged. 


Special Needs and the Labor Problem 


One sort of lumber that is a problem for airplane 
manufacturers is the walnut preferred for propellers. 
Some experimenting has been done with steel, aluminum 
and other metals, but walnut has been found by far the 
best for the purpose. However, the best walnut lumber is 
now hard to get and very costly. The Sturtevant Aero- 
plane Co. has up to the present been buying its propellers 
all completed, but later on may decide to construct its 
own. Some mahogany propellers have also been used. 

Surprise was expressed regarding a recently published 
item from Mississippi to the effect that hardwood lumber- 
men there were overwhelmed with orders for ash, de- 
scribed as ‘‘the favorite material for airplane frames 
. . . and the eastern factories are buying up all the 
available supply at two or three times the normal price.’’ 
The practice at the airplane factories here in the East is 
to use ash for landing skids and the much lighter spruce 
wood for frames. The landing skids must necessarily be 
tough and strong and ash just answers the purpose. Ash 
also is used to a certain extent for the ribs of pontoons, 
but elm and oak are preferred, local authorities say. The 
pontoons are of considerable size and will be an important 
item in the nation’s air fleet, as many of the airplanes 
being contracted for must be capable of landing in the 
water when necessary, and all naval planes are built with 
pontoons. The pontoons purchased by the Sturtevant 
Aeroplane Co. have been sixteen to eighteen feet long, 
two and one-half feet wide and two feet deep, which 
makes the lumber item in pontoon construction appear to 
be of considerable importance. 

More uneasiness than the airplane people care to admit 
is felt over the labor situation in Washington spruce mills, 
and greater efforts than ever will be made to obtain sup- 
plies from Alaska. Now that their eyes are opened up to 
the situation it is expected that manufacturers of eastern 
spruce will instruct their mill managers to hold out pieces 
of extra clear spruce when the larger logs are being cut, 
and thus aid in supplying the needs of the nation’s air- 
plane program and at the same time increase their busi- 
ness profits. Some authorities hold that the Government 
price of $105 for good sizes of very selected spruce is too 
low, but when the base price of eastern spruce is $36 there 
ought to be a good chance for a profit even when extra 
labor is entailed in selecting logs from the ordinary run. 

Keen appreciation was expressed here by Mr. Barrett 
of the Sturtevant Aeroplane Co. and others interested of 
the policy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in devoting con- 

siderable space to the specifications and needs of the air- 
plane industry, thus aiding the Government materially as 
well as advancing the interests of the lumber trade in 
general. A copy of the current issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was on Mr. Barrett’s desk when the inter- 
viewer found him and he consulted it for information re- 
garding airplane specifications during the interview. 





SPECIFYING that quotations should be made f. o. b. 
New Orleans, La., a firm in Spain announces that it wishes 
to seeure an agency for the sale of oak staves in all sizes 
and will make payments by bank credit. Correspondence 
may be in English. Further details will be furnished to 
those interested by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., reference being given to 
foreign trade opportunity No. 25203. 
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FAMOUS TIMBER CONCERN EXPANDS ITS FACILITIES 





Business Growth Compels Establishment of Eastern Headquarters and Employment of an Expert Forest Engineer—Per- 
sonnel and Methods of an Organization of Over a Generation’s Standing 


Wherever timber grows the name of James D. Lacey & 
Co. is familiar. Thirty-seven years of consistent, con- 
servative growth epitomize the history of this firm, That 
a ‘* Lacey report’’ is considered the final word on a timber 
property is not to be wondered at when one considers that 
since 1881 James D. Lacey and the men associated with 
him have been acquiring a first-hand expert knowledge 
of timber properties, logging operations, lumber manu- 
facturing, markets and forest. conditions thruout this 
country, besides portions of Canada, Mexico and South 
America; especially when to this store of knowledge is 
added an unblemished reputation for integrity and fair 
dealing. During these years the firm has gradually ex- 
tended its interests in timber and mills, and its business 
in buying and selling high class properties for clients 
seeking timber investments or lumber operating oppor- 
tunities. The firm is also very well known in banking 
circles, both thru the activities of the parent concern and 
the later incorporation of the James D. Lacey Timber Co., 
which specializes in timber securities. 

In keeping with the firm’s policy of rendering its 
clients the most efficient service possible, two new steps 
of great importance have been taken. One of these is 
the establishment of a New York office, in the Forty- 
Second Street Building, with E. A. Sterling as eastern 
manager, mention of which was made in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. New York, being the finan- 
cial center of the country, is the logical location for the 
new eastern headquarters. With the home office in Chi- 
cago and the branch in Seattle complete facilities are now 
available for the handling of any kind of timber business. 

EK. A. Sterling, the newly appointed eastern manager, 
is best known to the lumber industry at large thru his 
two years’ connection with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association as manager of its trade extension 
department. His education in forestry was acquired at 
Cornell University, from which he was graduated in 1902 
with the degree of forest engineer; and in Europe, where 
he spent the following season. After a short time as 
forester with the New York State Forest Commission he 
entered what was then the United State Bureau of 
Forestry. Following two years’ investigation of forest 
conditions in California, which entailed traveling over 
2,000 miles on horseback, Mr. Sterling prepared and se- 
cured the passage of the first comprehensive forest law 
to be enacted in that State. Advanced to the position of 
chief of the division of forest extension in what had by 
that time become the Forest Service, he was for two years 
largely engaged in administrative duties in Washington. 
In 1907 he resigned to take the position of chief forester 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, thus becoming the first rail- 
road forester in America. After five years in railroad 
work he opened an office in Philadelphia as consulting 
forest and timber engineer. During this period he special- 
ized to some extent in wood preservation, and in 1913 was 
elected president of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 

The other advance step which the firm has recently 
taken is the securing of C. A. Lyford as chief forest 
engineer. Mr. Lyford comes to the Lacey organization 
from a partnership in Clark & Lyford (Ltd.), of Van- 
couver, B. C., where he had a wide range of activities, 
equipping him with much valuable experience in and 
practical knowledge of forest engineering. Illustrative 
of the scope and magnitude of the operations which gained 
for Clark & Lyford (Ltd.) their high reputation in 
Canada, it may be mentioned here that they made com- 
plete surveys of over 5,000 square miles, or 3,200,000 acres, 
of forest, including timber estimates, topographical maps 
and reports, much of which work was under direct per- 
sonal charge of Mr. Lyford, who often spent months in 
the commercial forests to insure the surveys being per- 
fected in accordance with a high standard of engineering. 
In connection with this work he effected an improvement 
in survey methods and put timber estimating of pulp- 
wood properties on a new scientific basis. Mr. Lyford is 
a graduate of Cornell University, where he received the 
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degree of forest engineer. He was for a time connected 
with the United States Forest Service, where he did field 
work and gained valuable experience in various parts of 
the country. Probably no one knows tidewater timber on 
the British Columbia coast more intimately than does Mr. 
Lyford, while prior» to coming west his work covered 
much of the pulp region of eastern Canada. In the Seattle 
office of James D. Lacey & Co. he will codperate in field 
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work and also participate in the selling of timber proper- 
ties. 

A few words regarding the individual members of the 
firm will be of interest. Like many other successful 
lumbermen James D. Lacey, the senior partner, began 
business in the Lake States, later extending his operations 
to the South and West. He has been actively identified 
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with the lumber business for a generation. Mr. Lacey 
was one of the first men to anticipate the yreat market 
which has developed for cypress, and has seen the stump- 
age values of this wood advance from a few cents a thou- 
sand to the present prices. The same farsightedness makes 
him optimistic as to the future for western lumber. Mr. 
Lacey’s home is at Newburgh, N. Y., and he will hence- 
forth make his headquarters at the firm’s eastern office 
in New York. 

Of the two remaining members of the firm, Wood Beal 
has been associated with Mr. Lacey since 1882 and Victor 
Thrane since 1900. Mr. Beal has given particular atten- 
tion to the southern and eastern field, tho quite as well 
acquainted with the Pacific coast. During the last few 
years Victor Thrane has specialized in western timber, 
and in bonds and other timber securities in connection 
with the James D. Lacey Timber Co. Both these gentle- 
men are in the Chicago office, as is also J. W. McCurdy, 
who entered the firm’s employ in 1906. At the Seattle 
office B. W. Bawden has served as manager since 1907. 
Each individual connected with the organization is pos- 
sessed of wide experience in timber and financial matters. 





ENDORSE NATIONAL 8-HOUR WORKING DAY 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 20.—Spokane lumbermen op- 
pose the 8-hour day unless it is universally adopted thru 
out the country by the lumber industry. 

Endorsements of the 8-hour working day and pledge of 
support for national legislation making it compulsory in 
all industries whose product figures in interstate com- 
merce were contained in resolutions adopted last Satur- 
day at a meeting of prominent lumbermen and other 
large employers of the Inland Empire at the Davenport 
Hotel. 

By inference, altho the point was ignored in the reso 
lutions, the interest represented by this group of men 
will object to any attempt to put into force an 8-hour 
day in the lumber and other industries of Washington an« 
Idaho unless a similar course is imposed on or adopted 
by the southern lumber organizations and other industries 
with which the Northwest has to compete. 

The resolutions read: 

Concurring in the action taken by the West Coast Lumber 
men’s Association, we are in favor of a universal 8-hour day 
in the manufacturing industries in interstate commerce in 
the United States and we pledge full support toward en 
actment of Federal statutes establishing such basic day. 

Fifty members were added last Saturday to a new 
union of lumber and mill workers which has appeared 
in this city. The signatures procured bring the mem 
bership of the organization to 250, it is stated by or 
ganizers, which is about one-fourth the estimated work 
ers in the lumber industry here. The Lumber & Mill 
Workers’ Union is the title adopted by the organiza- 
tion, which is not affiliated with any labor federation 
or with the I, W. W., according to the statement of Joe 
Strand, its organizer. The 8-hour day and _ better 
wages are given as the purposes of the organization. 
‘«There may be members of the I. W. W. in our ranks,’’ 
said Strand, ‘‘but if they are there, they come as indi- 
viduals. We shall neither codperate with nor oppose 
the I. W. W.’? 





ON contracts for the building of the sixteen army 
cantonments running to about $3,000,000 each the con- 
tractor is required to give bond for $250,000. The con- 
tractor is also required to carry liability or compensation 
insurance, according to the laws of the particular State, 
the cost of which is charged as a part of the cost of the 
contract to be paid by the Government. On bonds for 
cost and percentage construction the rate was formerly 
2 percent but has now been reduced to 1 percent, inas- 
much as such bonds are merely bonds guaranteeing the 
honesty of the contractor, the element of financial risk, 
of course, being eliminated from contracts upon such 4 
basis. 
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INCREASED AREA OF FALL-SOW 


In the campaign for food conservation and increased production of 
food crops the importance of including among the crops of every farm 
ail those from which come the products needed for local consumption 
should not be overlooked or neglected. If it is important that the 
urban resident shall cultivate the vacant lots so that he may be pro- 
vided with an abundance of fresh vegetables at small cost, and if it be 
important that the housewife shall preserve by canning and drying 
ihe greatest possible amount of vegetables and fruits, it is still more 
important that the farmer shall produce everything in the way of field 
crops that he possibly can for his own and his community’s con- 
sumption. 

This means that thousands of farmers in the grain belt who hereto- 
fore have raised corn and oats but no wheat will this fall sow a few 
acres of that cereal in order to supply their own flour, instead of look- 
ing to the Dakotas and Minnesota and other wheat States for a sup- 
ply. Millions of dollars in transportation would be saved each year 
to the farmers and the rural residents of the United States if the farm- 
ers of every community would make it a settled policy to raise at least 
a small acreage of each of the cereals. 

In earlier days, and still to some extent in many States, small mills 
about the country were kept profitably employed in producing wheat 
and buckwheat flour and in custom grinding for farmers. It was then 
and still is to the best interest of every farming community to support 
these small mills in that manner, for in the aggregate they eliminate 
an enormous item of food cost—transportation. Moreover, they, in a 
time like the present especially, make each community largely self- 
supporting. The farmer who raises oats and corn usually can profit- 
ably raise barley, rye, wheat and buckwheat; and if he does so the 
small surplus of each of these grains above his own individual needs 
will in the aggregate present an imposing increase in local production 
and distribution. 

This policy fits in with true Community Building, for it affords many 
opportunities for stimulating pride in home products. The byproducts 
of flour milling are almost indispensable to the dairy farmer and when 
obtainable from the produce of his own farm or even of other farms 
in his community they can be placed in his feed bins at a cost in money 
and labor much below that that obtains when he must depend upon 
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bushels to the acre instead of but eighteen or twenty; and when the 
minimum price of wheat is fixed at $2 or thereabouts the excess over 
the “ordinary” production becomes a big item. If it is wise to grow 
wheat, it is wiser to grow pedigree wheat; and the same is true of 
other cereals. 

Intelligent farmers everywhere now are convinced of the wisdom 
of raising pure-bred livestock, or at any rate they are persuaded of the 
importance of using pure-bred sires. The improvements and the 
profits made possible by the use of pure-bred sires are not greater than 
are those immediately available to the farmer who will use pedigreed 
seeds for his cereals. Several years are necessary to return a profit on 
animals ; but the profit on the seed is returned in the first crop. Wheat 
sown in August or September, 1917, and threshed in August, 1918, will 
give the grower his increased profit if he uses pedigreed seed. If he 
uses “just wheat,” or “just oats” etc., he will lose the “velvet” 
that would have come to him from the use of good seed. 

The introduction of pedigreed seeds in any community requires some 
form of codperation, exactly as the introduction of improved livestock 
requires it; and the instrumentality for bringing about this co- 
operation is the local development club. In some States— 
Michigan, for example—the Agricultural College is laboring to intro- 
duce pedigreed seeds; and thru that institution farmers can buy their 
pedigreed strains of wheat and rye at reasonable prices if they buy 
together in 100-bushel lots. 

The county or the community that has a farm adviser and a farmers’ 
federation is provided with machinery for bringing about crop im- 
provement as well as stock improvement; and the local development 
club in every community should see that farmers are organized in 
such a way as to cooperate in these improvements. The annual farm- 
ers’ institute is an excellent institution, but the perennial farmers’ fed- 
eration is a more valuable institution for both farmers and community. 
Business men have nothing to fear from codperative organizations of 
this character ; in fact if they are wise enough to participate in organiz- 
ing them they may make them potent instrumentalities for enriching 
both the farmers and themselves. 

When wheat is produced and transformed into flour in a community 
the merchants of that community must distribute the flour among 


the big milling centers for his supply. 

If it be true that a nation—the United States, 
to be explicit—should to the greatest possible 
extent become self-supporting, it is true that a 
community should become so; and when farm- 
ers of each community produce all the cereals 
needed for local consumption and when con- 
sumers of each community are determined to 
utilize to the greatest possible extent home- 
grown produce each community will be self- 
supporting and of course the nation will be so. 

In this connection the local development 
club will find a field for the display of its en- 
terprise in inducing and enabling local farmers 
to use pedigreed seeds for all their grains. The 
time is past when “just wheat,” or “just rye,” 
or “just oats,” will meet the requirements of 
scientific agriculture. The farmer will want a 
wheat that can be made to produce thirty-five 





THE NATIONAL Educational Association in its annual 
convention at Portland, Ore., adopted the following reso- 
lution pledging its loyalty to the Government in the great 
war: ‘*The National Educational Association, assembled 
i annual convention in the city of Portland under unpre- 
codented conditions of world war, recognizes that the first 
duty of the hour is whole-hearted national loyalty. Our 
supreme wish is to give the fullest measure of service for 
‘he sacred cause of our country and our allies in defense 
of democracy and righteousness. 

‘We pledge to President Wilson and the national ad- 
ministration, and to governors and other authorities of 
our respective States, that we will conduct all educational 
affairs committed to our care in this spirit, putting aside 
tor the present the consideration of all other questions, 
however important. 

‘We rejoice that the young men and young women of 
our country have manifested such a splendid spirit of 
patriotic devotion to the national cause. The records of 
our secondary schools, colleges and universities give proof 
that the American educational system has not failed to 
inculeate the spirit of patriotism. We are proud of the 
work that our young people are doing in army, navy, 
training camps, hospitals and Red Cross service.’’ 

* * * 

AN INTERESTING announcement coming from the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co.’s office is that discarded wooden 
ties henceforth will be given to farmers and other dwellers 
along the company’s lines, as a measure of war economy 
and to relieve the fuel shortage. Heretofore this road, 
as well as most others, has burned the discarded ties, tho 
before that policy the railroad gave ties away, but stopped 
the practice because some persons apparently were unable 
to distinguish between old and new ties when collecting 
ties for firewood. An immense economy would be effected 


if all roads would i i Li f th 
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WAR BREAD 


Reports coming from the enemy’s country indicate 
that absolutism with ali Its power to force the re- 
sources of the people into military channels has 
been unable to prevent producers of food from re- 
taining for themselves sufficient for their own 
needs. The shortage of food is among the socalled 
consuming class, not among the farmers; and tho 
the armies are well fed and the farmers are not 
short of food the remaining section of the popula- 
tion Is and has been for many months on short 
rations. ‘ 

In these facts lies a lesson for the people of the 
United States. America is able to supply ‘ther own 
needs in war time, and she is doubtless able from 
her surplus to make a very large contribution to the 
needs of the Allies; but the size of this contribution 
and the ability to transport it over transportation 
systems already overburdened before America en- 
tered the war will be determined by the attitude of 
farmers toward increased production of food crops. 

Farmers of the United States must increase their 
production of wheat, corn, potatoes and other food 
crops not only in sections where these crops have 
been grown in large quantities in normal times, but 
in other sections where preference generally has 
been given to other crops more consideration must 
be given to the producing of cereal crops for home 
consumption. If the nation is to be made self-sus- 
taining each community must to the greatest pos- 
sible degree be made so. Conditions for the aver- 
age producer and the average consumer will be bet- 
ter in the United States when farmers of each State 
produce the cereals for the consumers of that State, 
and when those farmers produce their own potatoes 
and fruits, as they did in earlier days. Likewise, 
diversified farming must be practiced more gener- 
ally in the socalled wheat States, as it is being more 
and more followed in the socalled cotton States. 

The transportation problem must be and will be 
simplified by producing to the greatest practicable 
extent locally for local consumption. If it is not so 
simplified America’s success in the war will be en- 
dangered, for food supply Is the big item in military 
movements and transportation Is Indispensable to 
food supply. The movement of close to two mil- 
lions of men with their equipment in itself consti- 
tutes an undertaking of considerable magnitude, 
and the supplying of these men with food at their 
training camps will add to the undertaking. More- 
over, when this army is being transported to Europe 
the railways will be called upon to perform a serv- 
ice to which they are not accustomed and for. which 
they lack capacity, In addition to the handling of 
normal traffic. Only a little consideration will dem- 
onstrate to the satisfaction of any person that the 
relieving of transportation is vital to success in this 
war. 

Local production for local consumption should 
be the slogan for every community; and this means 
in many communities a return to the production of 
a greater variety of food crops, as well as a develop- 
ment of facilities for transforming those crops into 
shape for consumption. This necessitates commu- 
nity codperation in various forms, and the time is 
short for the work to be done. 








their patrons; and the consumers of the com- 
munity must be sufficiently loyal to use the 
home product in preference to the foreign. 
Much of the advertising and publicity used in 
promoting the sales of food stuffs goes beyond 
the truth in praising the articles advertised, 
with the result that consumers acquire false 
notions of food values. Corn meal, one of the 
most economical, palatable and nutritious of 
foods, is neglected for various concoctions with 
high-sounding names but relatively low food 
values. The good old cornmeal “mush” of 
pioneer days is in a fair way to come back to 
its own, and unpolished rice and whole wheat 
flour may find their regular place in a more 
sane and economical diet of a people at war 
with a nation that has long eaten the less pala- 
table and the less nutritious “war-bread.” 





RECENTLY at Buffalo, N. Y., a dinner was given to fifty 
persons each of whom had contributed $10,000 or more to 
the Red Cross during the drive when the city gave $2,000,- 
000 to that organization. This included $100,000 con- 
tributed to establish a base hospital. Numerous lumber- 
men were among the large donors and were present at the 
dinner. 

* * * 

AT THE Commercial Club rooms in Fairbury, Neb., citi- 
zens recently organized a local council of the Nebraska 
Council of Defense. The purpose of the council, as stated 
by a speaker at the meeting, is to ‘‘ promote and super- 
vise the various movements, such as conserving our re- 
sources, keeping a lookout for frauds in registration, to 
encourage harmony between the people and the Govern- 
ment in all its undertakings, to assist the Red Cross, and 
in short to be generally useful in carrying out all the war 
preparations in this city and county.’’ 

* * * 


JOHN Sprunt, of Charleston, Wash., was rejected by 
the United States army on account of some slight defect. 
Not to be deterred, however, he immediately went to 
Canada, was accepted in the Canadian army and left for 
the front late in July. It appears that Mr. Sprunt had 
made application for American citizenship, but when 
accepted in the Canadian army he withdrew his applica- 
tion. A letter written by him to the county clerk asking 
for the withdrawal of his application explains his posi- 
tion: ‘‘Dear sir: It is with great regret that I write 
to you to withdraw my petition for citizenship. I have 
enlisted under the British flag for over-sea service, leaving 
here on the 23rd. I did not take this step, however, 
without first trying the American army, which refused 
me for a slight defect. I then concluded I could serve my 
country and humanity just as well by fighting under an 
allied flag, besides getting quicker action. Still I hope 
that if my life is spared, when peace comes I may return 
and claim the honor of American citizenship,’’ 
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OF THE RETAILER 





Poetry, like a good many other things, is good or 
bad accordingly as you look at it. The fellow who 
writes poetry has one big advantage over the ‘cobbler 
of prose, and he also has a serious handicap. If he 
manages to fire the imagination of the person who reads 
it doesn’t make much difference whether his rime 
tracks or whether his meter always registers or not; the 
reader will think it is fine stuff. But if he doesn’t get his 
reader to helping him in this way he doesn’t make 
much more progress than a two-cylinder old time car 
with one cylinder missing. Pretty nearly every State 
has some bits of verse concocted by patriotic sons or 
daughters that are prized as pearls beyond price. Usu- 
ally they consist of extravagant claims in the way of 
climate, peaches and population. Usually they also 
compare the commonwealth in question to the future 
abode of the good and somewhat to the latter’s dis- 
advantage. Thus the Buckeye begins his chant by 
stating that ‘‘The sun never shone on a country more 
fair than beautiful, peerless Ohio.’? And the Hawk- 
eye replies to a postulated question thus: ‘‘You ask 
what land I love the best? Iowa, ’tis Iowa. The fair- 
est land of all the rest, Iowa, oh Iowa.’’ None of these 
gems, so far as I know, has gotten into Dr. Eliot’s 
5-foot library, and none, I think, is taught in the classes 
in lyric poetry in Harvard. But the people like them. 
They are proud of their several States and like to shout 
their praises metrically. 

Virginia has its own bit of rhapsody, neither better 
nor worse than the others considered from a technical 
and literary point of view. But the Virginians sub- 
scribe to it in a whole hearted way. The librarian at 
Lynchburg said that nearly every house in the State 
has a copy of these verses hanging on the wall. She 
presented us with a copy. It is done in colors and has 
a cluster of apples in one corner and stalks of corn 
in the opposite. Midway and extending back in to the 
perspective is a golden landscape with tobacco fields 
and roads and country houses. Since the verses have 
such a hold on the affections of the citizens of the Old 
Dominion I am going to put them down here at the 
beginning of this little spasm dealing with Richmond. 
The author is unknown to me: 


The roses nowhere bloom so white as in Virginia ; 
The sunshine nowhere shines so bright as in Virginia ; 
The birds sing nowhere quite so sweet, 
And nowhere hearts so lightly beat, 
For heaven and earth both seem to meet 
Down in Virginia. 


The days are never quite so long as in Virginia ; 
Nor quite so filled with happy song as in Virginia ; 
And when my time has come to die 
Just take me back and let me lie 
Close where the James goes rolling by 

Down in Virginia. 


There is nowhere a land so fair as in Virginia ; 
So full of song, so free of care as in Virginia ; 
And I believe that Happy Land 
The Lord’s prepared for mortal man 
Is built exactly on the plan 

Of old Virginia. 


Carping critics who object that ‘‘land’’ does not 
rime with ‘‘man’’ should remember that in the liquid 
speech of the Old Dominion the final d of land is silent, 
as in Band Box. Considering the equally inclusive 
claims made by the rhapsodist who celebrated the vir- 
tues and achievements of Iowa I am not inclined, good 
Hawkeye that I am, to contest any of the statements 
in the above verses. Doubtless a person from the moun- 
tains and tobacco fields of Virginia would not like my 
prairie State; and I am equally frank to confess that 
his hills and rocks and forests have made me homesick 
for the rolling fields and the prairie roses and the 
golden harvests of Iowa, Beautiful Land. I suppose 
it is the homing instinct, the yearning for the place of 
one’s birth and for one’s home folks. May we never 
get over it, and may we continue to write extravagant 
verses claiming all the admirable and desirable qual- 
ities in the heavens above and the earth beneath for 
our native commonwealths! 


The Capital of the Confederacy 


There are a good many obvious things I might say 
about Richmond. It is one of the most historic of all 
our cities, both because of great and significant events 
that have happened here and because of the quality 
and temper of its people. The old men who remember 
the struggles that took place around it recall ‘‘On 
to Richmond’’ as the fighting slogan of the northern 
armies. A few who can remember the city in its glory 
of wealth and social power before the war mourn for 
the passing of a rich and colorful era. A good many 
can remember the long and hard struggle up to compe- 
tence after the Civil War, and a great many ean trace 
in memory the development of the city into a great 
commercial and industrial center. Most of the historic 
events of the city are pretty well known, for travelers 
have come here for decades, and journalists and novel- 
ists have written endless columns about it. I can not 
hope to improve upon what they have done, and in- 
deed my stay has been too brief for me to have gotten 
much of a grasp of the spirit and essential flavor of the 
capital of the Confederacy. 

Of course a person can not be in Richmond for a day 
without seeing memorials and statues and famous old 
buildings. The Southerners have a great reverence 
for the great deeds of the past, and this is right and 
proper. No people can be strong and vigorous and 
reach their full development without a background of 
achievement to act-as a standard and as a spur. So 


Richmond is almost as full of statues and monuments 





as is Washington, and the ‘‘Lost Cause’’ is*held fresh 
in memory as something for which the South made the 
supreme sacrifice. No one is sorry the war ended in 
southern defeat. But no one is willing that the heroic 
efforts of the Confederate leaders shall be forgotten. 
As one comes into the city now he sees American flags 
floating from countless staffs. If a Northerner re- 
marks upon this he comes very close to insulting his 
southern friends. Of course they fly the flag. Why 
should they not? It is their flag. Their boys are en- 
listing and are responding cheerfully to the draft. 
They are all good Americans. And when the North- 
erner apologizes in some confusion they smile and re- 
mark that he evidently does not fully understand the 
temper of the New South or else he has brought some 
unwarranted preconceptions with him. 

Richmond was destined to be an important business 
center. A good many things contributed to this that 
do not operate in the newer western towns. Out West 
the city grows to catch up with commerce. A railroad 
was put thru, say, and tapped new territory. At some 
reshipping point on that railroad wholesale firms built 
warehouses. Presently there was a need for more men 
to handle freight. Then came banks to act as clearing 
houses. Factories followed. Because of its strategic 
location many a town has been forced into growth in 
spite of itself. Well, of course population does not usu- 
ally get so very far ahead of commerce and industry, 
because the most of us have to earn our own livings. 
But there are a few cities in this country that the Ger- 
mans like to call ‘‘dollar ridden’’ that became impor- 
tant as cities before they became important as centers 
of commerce. Richmond is one of these. Washington 
is another. Washington, as is well known, is not an 
industrial center. There is a legal prohibition against 
the establishing of factories within the city limits. 
Washington is important solely as the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, and this quite naturally is enongh 
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“Silent, as in Band Bow” 


to make it very important. Richmond has always had 
its share of commerce, and I suppose that in the old 
days there was a certain amount of industry. But the 
Old South was agricultural, and the State capitals 
were important not so much for factories as for the 
metropolitan life of the State. Wealthy planters came 
there for the gaiety of society. Politicians and states- 
men flocked there as the one center from which they 
could reach the most people. It was the center and 
clearing house for wit, society and fashion as well as 
the center of business.* The old southern capitals, or at 
least some of them, enjoyed a fame entirely out of pro- 
portion to their commercial and industrial importance 
if judged by the standards of some of our newer western 
towns. 


Advance in Commerce of Recent Date 


Richmond had a great importance during the war as 
the capital of the Confederacy. It was burned in 1865 
and suffered the great depression that followed the 
war thruout the South. It was rebuilt immediately 
in part at least, and maintained its importance among 
the cities of the South. But it could not make any 
great progress in commerce and industry until the 
South recovered its old prosperity. That took a good 
many years; so within the memory of young men has 
come the great advance in commerce that has made 
Richmond an important wholesaling and manufactur- 
ing center. The city is said to have about 150,000 
population, ‘‘countin’ de whites’’ as the darky woman 
said. It combines in a very good way the ease and 
politeness of the Old South and the business push of 
the New South. To be sure some of the business men 
of the city seem not to have any more than a hazy 
notion of promptness and the necessity and desirability 
of keeping appointments, but I think they are in the 
minority. I called on one lumberman who shall be 
nameless. After I had waited nearly an hour he sent 
out word that he would see me at three in the after- 
noon. I waited over a train especially to see him. I 
appeared at his office promptly at 3 and waited as 
long as I could and still catch my train. He neither 





appeared nor sent out any explanation. However, this 
is merely a hold-over from the old ante-bellum times 
when time was not considered of any especial value 
and no one but overseers were supposed to keep busi- 
ness appointments. Most of the business houses are 
run on prompt and business-like schedules. 

Street car conductors are supposed to be alert and 
well informed men so far as the location of streets 
goes. I boarded a car and ask:d the conductor to be 
put off as near as possible to a certain address in 
South Richmond. He said he could take me within 
four blocks of the place. Then he seemed doubtful 
and resented being pinned down to facts. I told him 
I wanted to get as near to that address as possible and 
left it with him to put me off at the right place. There 
were two cars in our train, and the conductor retired 
to the rear car. We traveled block after block, thru 
negro quarters and past factories. I was unable to get 
the attention of the conductor. When my instinct told 
me I was on a wild-goose chase I got off and made en- 
quires in a drug store and found I had been carried 
forty-five blocks past my corner. If I added to these 
incidents the stupidity of some person in the Richmond 
Hotel that nearly caused me to lose my trunk I would 
have material enough to make a somewhat convincing 
generalization of southern shiftlessness; but such a 
generalization would be entirely unfair. I evidently 
had an unlucky streak that might have befallen me in 
any city. Not all my luck was bad, for I called at 
the offices of the Montague Manufacturing Co. and 
found not only southern courtesy but business prompt- 
ness and efficiency. 

Frank G. Wade, jr., is assistant to the president of 
the Montague Manufacturing Co. He is a young fellow 
well within the draft limit, but he has the marks of a 
man of great capability for administration coupled 
with friendliness and a winning personality. Evi 
dently he is charged with considerable responsibility. 
He seems to be chief of staff in the office, as he was 
directing things in all departments. He does much of 
the buying and handles a good deal of the out-of-town 
business. I had to guess at a good many of these 
things from observation, for Mr. Wade didn’t take the 
trouble to recite them to me. He was too busy with 
other things. 


A Rapidly Expanding Lumber Concern 


The Montague Manufacturing Co. is a concern tha 
is growing rapidly. Not so very long ago it confined 
its entire attention and energy to the making of mill- 
work. But there came an opportunity to spread out a 
little, so the company began retailing. Then it took 
over the business of the Richmond Lumber Co. with a 
retail stock and trade already established. Since then 
it has established a second planing mill on the south 
side to do the ripping and dressing made necessary by 
the new retail business. Last spring after we became 
engaged in war and the Government began buying 
lumber the company decided the wise thing to do was 
to get some Government contracts. So it engaged ta 
deliver 3,500,000 feet of lumber at the Quantico marine 
barracks. This lumber was to be delivered within sixty 
days. Later additional orders were placed that brought 
the total up to 5,000,000, and the company got all this 
stuff on to the grounds within about seventy-five days. 
There is a great cantonment being built at Petersburg, 
a city not far south of Richmond. This job has re- 
quired a vast amount of lumber, and the Montague 
people were asked to bid on it. But the price estab- 
lished was too low to allow for a fair profit, so the com- 
pany declined to take any of the order. But as nearly 
always happens on such a large job it was impossible 
to keep enough lumber of the right sizes on hand to 
make the work go forward without a hitch. With 
5,000 men at work and using forty cars of lumber a 
day it would be little short of a marvel if the lumber 
came in at just the right speed. So the builders have 
had to place a good many emergency orders at a price 
somewhat in advance of the sum stipulated in the orig- 
inal contracts. The Montague people have handled 
quite a good many ears of this stuff. They get a tele- 
phone call in the morning asking how many cars of 
certain sizes they can load and ship out that day. 
These emergency orders must be shipped the same day 
they are received. 

‘¢When we asked them if we couldn’t ship some 
more cars the following day,’’ Mr. Wade remarked, 
‘¢we were always told we’d have to wait until the fol- 
lowing day. They bought this extra stuff merely to 
fill out gaps in the regular stock. I was told that at 
one time they had 1,500 cars.on the road. It was im- 
possible to tell when that would arrive. Consequently 
the camp builders would not buy except what they had 
to have to get them thru the day. 

‘¢We are furnishing only the lumber and millwork 
for the marine barracks. A Washington company 1s 
doing the work. Our planing mill on the West Side, 
where we do most of the better grade of work, employs 
about 125 men. ‘The mill on the South Side, where 
the ripping and dressing are done, employs about thirty 
men, We have about.thirty men, counting clerks and 
laborers and foremen in the different lumber yards.’’ 

‘‘Where do you get most of your stock?’’ I asked. 
“<T suppose you use yellow pine from the South?’’ 

‘We use yellow pine,’’ Mr. Wade replied, ‘‘but we 
get the bulk of it from right around here,’’ 

‘¢Well,’? I said, ‘‘I am not very well acquainted 
with the timber resources of Virginia, but I didn’t sup- 
pose there would be much timber left close to Rich- 
mond.’’ ’ 
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Bulk of Stock Semi-Local Product 


‘¢Ags a matter of fact,’’ he said, ‘‘we get the bulk 
: our retail stock from small mills within eight or ten 
niles of the city. I suppose that 3,000,000 of the 
100,000 feet we sent to Quantico came from right 


»;gund the city and was hauled in to our yards on 


sagons. Pieces up to 2x10-inch, 18-foot, we can get 
at of our native timber. Larger than that has to come 
om farther South, where the trees grow larger. With 
our ripping and dressing mill we can handle this stuff 
» good shape. Practically all the yards in Richmond 
‘+t their stocks in this same way. 
‘‘We are doing some wholesaling this year. This 
is something we had not intended to do, but we are not 














“Forty-five blocks past my corner’ 


turning down any business that promises a fair profit. 
Trade is changing around quite a bit from what we 
expect in a normal year, and that is the reason we are 
taking on these new lines. The Government business 
and the wholesaling fill in the gaps that have opened 
in the retail trade. There is some retailing going on, 
but it is no secret that this trade is not what we expect 
it to be in ordinary years. Richmond is growing 
steadily, but nothing has happened to force a sudden 
expansion in the city’s housing facilities. Some cities 
have a big expansion due to the growth of an industry 
or the location of new factories or of Government 
plants, and following that comes the building of houses. 
There are no two ways about it; the people coming in to 
work in the growing plants must have places to live. 
But a city like Richmond that is having just a normal, 
steady growth can stop building almost any time for 
a while and still get along. 

‘That seems to have happened here just now. Build- 
ing hasn’t entirely stopped, you understand, but it 
isn’t going ahead. If we depended on that kind of 
trade I’m afraid we’d be running pretty slack. I 
can’t blame people for not building at this time. Prices 
are high, not only on lumber but on all building mate- 
rial. People who build houses to rent are not doing 
wnything, for the scale of rents has not increased in 
proportion to the first cost of the houses, and of course 
the people who want to build for themselves are hoping 
and expecting that prices will drop. It’s hard to guess 
about that. The Government purchases just now are 
keeping the market cleaned up on low grade stuff. If 
the war lasts a long time the Government may get as 
much lumber as it needs and get out of the market. 
Of course it will continue to need a good deal. If the 
war closes the export trade will keep prices high for 
quite a while. In the meantime the people who can 
get along without building are doing it.’’ 

This, I take it, is a fair statement of retailing con- 
ditions in Richmond. It happens that just lately I 
ave talked to a number of large concerns that have 
been able to expand in a new line when retailing 

lacked up. I don’t know how general this slacking 
ip of business is. In some parts of the country, I 
know, dealers have succeeded in persuading their cus- 
‘omers that the present is a good time to build if they 
expect to build at all within the next two or three 
vears. Considering the fact that the lumber itself is 
uot the big item of cost in a house and considering also 
the increasing scarcity of labor and the steadily in- 
‘reasing prices of plumbing it seems a rather safe 
guess that building is not going to be cheaper soon, 
even if lumber should fluctuate a little. It seems to 
me that so far as they can do so retailers ought to put 
these facts before their customers. This is not a time 
to build extravagantly, to be sure. Dealers would be 
better off in the long run to discourage people who are 
planning to build beyond their means. But a good 
many kinds of buildings are sources of revenue and 
should be so considered. A house that is built now may 
save enough in healthfulness to equalize any difference be- 
tween the present prices and those of three or four 
years hence. A barn may save enough in feed by keep- 
ing stock sheltered to pay for itself before there is 
any material difference in building costs. A granary 
may pay for itself in a single year. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the producers have gotten 
rather a small share in the prevailing high prices of 
food stuffs, largely because their lack of storage facili- 
ties forced them to sell when the market was glutted. 
If any person is to have the benefit of high prices it 
ought to be the man who raises the food. We are willing 
for the handlers to get paid a fair amount; but we re- 
tailers as middle men don’t make an exhorbitant 
profit, and we are willing to help our customers by ad- 





vice and planning assistance to put themselves in the 
position to store their own grain and other food stuffs. 
We don’t believe in hoarding food, but if storage is 
necessary and if food sold at a later period brings a 
higher price than it does when harvested we don’t 
see why the producer is not entitled to that increase. 


Clear and Constructive Thinking Needed 


This must be a time of some discouragement to the 
retailer who is seeing his trade decrease in volume 
when he is not in a position to supplement that trade 
by a new and profitable line. The small retailer in the 
country town can’t handle Government contracts or 
go into the jobbing or wholesaling business. He is not 
well located for it, he is not widely enough known, and 
neither does he have the necessary capital. This is a 
time that demands some rather clear and constructive 
thinking from retailers. We talk about ‘‘business as 
usual’’ and the thing we mean is an admirable thing. 
We mean that this is a time to avoid panic and to fos- 
ter fruitful and productive trade. But we can’t ex- 
pect to have business as usual. People are cutting off 
certain expenditures that are in the nature of luxuries. 
The man who in normal times would build a large 
house because his daughters are growing up and want 
a more luxurious home is convincing them that they 
can hardly afford to appear so extravagant in taste 
when economy is the fashion. The farmer who planned 
a barn to be larger than his rival neighbor’s has de- 
cided that until things get into a little better shape 
he will get along with what he has. This kind of build- 
ing and others that will occur to every retailer have 
fallen off. 

Now it is true that advertising is not the simple 
thing some men seem to believe it is. I have known 
retailers who held off from advertising for various rea- 
sons, most of which were bad. After a time they 
were persuaded into taking some space in the local 
papers and then went into a temper because their 
stocks' were not sold out by the following afternoon. 
I knew of a man who after much persuading allowed 
his wife to take music lessons, but after she had taken 
the second he made her stop because she couldn’t play 
‘*pieces.’? It is true that advertising is not an all- 
powerful tool in creating business. The impossible 
must not be expected of it. Not all advertising is 
equally good. One man may spend no more on adver- 
tising than his competitor and yet get several times as 
much results from his publicity. While this is a good 
time to advertise it is also a good time to mix brains 
with the publicity. 


National Sentiments in Advertising 


Magazine advertising is attempting in a rather nau- 
seating manner to hitch all publicity up with the war, 
with the army and navy and with patriotism. That 
soon gets old. When a person sees a flaring ad head- 
ling reading ‘‘Called to the Colors,’’ and allows him- 
self to be led into a perusal of an ad for corn cure or 
rubber bath tubs or a new kind of cigarette he begins 
to get tired and to feel that the advertisers are cheap- 
ening some very splendid sentiments. Ads that in a 
sensible and undeceptive manner call attention to things 
that are useful to soldiers and sailors are unob- 
jectionable; but those that drag in national senti- 
ments by the hair merely to get attention for some fool 
thing about as. closely connected with national service 
as I am with the Bank of England are little less than 
public nuisances. This is something the retail lumber- 
man ¢an avoid in his publicity. 

He should remember also that he is dealing with 
sensible and somewhat conservative people. The man 
with money enough saved to build a house is not going 
to be swept away by clever phrases. He is a canny per- 
son who is open to conviction but who has little use 
for smartness. So while the ads should be as attrac- 
tive in appearance as possible and well written they 
ought to be reasonable. If they are reasonable they 
will deal with facts and will weave a plausible story 
that will convince a conservative man that the present 
is a good time in which to build some building or other 
whether it be a house or hay barn or granary or what 
not. 

In order to be in a position to argue intelligently the 
retailer ought to know the general business habits of his 
customers. A community that feeds all the grain it 
raises will have to be dealt with in a different way from 
a community that sends all its grain to the elevators. A 
community of tenant farmers is a different proposition 
from a community of farm owners. A stock-feeding 


Are You a GOOD 
Neighbor? 


Are you keeping your house in good 
repair, your sidewalks in good condition, 
your front yard ‘neat and pretty? 





Now is the time to make repairs if you 
need them. It will cost more later on. 


A new porch, a new roof, a new chim- 
ney will be a good investment, increase 
the beauty and value of your home and 
make it more saleable if you ever want 
to sell it. 


’ Winneconne Lumber Co. 


Winneconne and Larsen 














A GOOD SUGGESTION FROM WISCONSIN 


community is open to reason about hog houses and cattle 
barns. One progressive farmer who can be induced to 
put up a model stock shed according to the pattern ap- 
proved by the State agricultural college is a mine of 
advertising possibilities. A certain amount of interest 
on the part of the lumberman will spur him to his best 
efforts in using that shed. A story of the progress made 
by that farmer’s stock told every little while in the 
advertising space paid for by the lumber dealer will 
attract no end of attention. The same is true of grain 
bins and silos and all other farm buildings. People 
read local newspapers for local news and not for editorial 
comment. This ought to be a suggestion to the local 
advertiser. The more personal he can make his story, 














“Made her stop because she couldn’t play ‘pieces’ ” 


the more like a news item about some specific farmer 
and the things he had done with a building bought of 
the retailer, the more attention he’ll get. His customers 
will like it and will help him spread the doctrine of 
conserving crops and stocks by the use of more and 
better farm buildings. 

Nearly every retailer who has been in business for 
any length of time has customers who have had notable 
success with one of his buildings. This is a good time 
in which to hunt up such men and to get their experiences 
and opinions. Put in the ads the things they say. Give 
the farmers good advice about caring for their food 
crops after harvest. Corn is higher in price now, probably, 
than it has been for fifty years. A few facts about the 
wastage by rats and mice, by mold, by leaky roofs and 
so on will be rather startling and should produce results 
in the way of increased business. 

It is perhaps easier to appeal to farmers than it is to 
city dwellers. The latter have to be approached on the 
score of personal health. Some may be induced to build 
by figures on the profitableness of renting rooms. Sleep- 
ing porch propaganda if backed by definite plans and 
costs will bring some business. These hot nights will be 
a good argument if vacked by the assurance that the 
porch can be finished ready for use in a short time. 
There is some way out for every lumberman who finds 
his usual avenues of business failing him somewhat, but 
he must expect to use some judgment and imagination 
in finding it. 


RETAILER BOOSTS STORING OF GRAIN 


The Niles Lumber Co., of Niles, Mich., of which M. 8. 
Rudisill is secretary and treasurer, has spared no pains 
to bring home to the farmer the fact that a great deal 
more grain than usual will have to be stored this year 
and that to take care of it properly the farmer should 
provide proper storage space. The company is not con- 
tenting itself with broaching the subject only to such 
farmers as come into the yard, but is distributing circulars 
and other publicity matter thruout the country contiguous 
to Niles, setting forth-the reasons why farmers should 
build granaries this year. 

One very pertinent point brought out is that two years 
ago wet weather in the Niles section damaged a great 
quantity of unprotected grain and that this is a thing 
that certainly should not be allowed to occur this year. 
Particular emphasis is laid upon the fact that it will be 
unwise to wait until after the grain is threshed before 
providing storage room because one storm may cause 
serious damage before the grain bins can be built. Also, 
much emphasis is being laid upon the fact that there is 
sure to be a great shortage of cars this fall and that, for 
that reason, material may run short and there be small 
possibility of obtaining a fresh supply. 

The company is continually expressing its willingness 
to help the farmers get quick action, first, by helping the 
farmers plan the right kind and capacity of storage facili- 
ties for their crops, and second, by helping, without cost, 
to get the labor the farmers need. The second under- 
taking is worthy of especial attention and could be applied 
with much success in other sections of the country where 
farmers are short of labor, and would increase their build- 
ing operations if the labor were provided for them. Also, 
the company offers to deliver stock if the farmers can not 
come for it. And emphasis is laid upon the fact that every 
bushel of grain that is raised is needed and will bring a 
good price. 

One of the circulars of the company closes with the 
following appeal to provide adequate grain storage facili- 
ties: ‘‘Serve your country and yourself by keeping it 
in A-1 condition until it can be taken to the place where 
most needed.’’ 
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MISCONCEIVED EFFORTS AGAINST SOUTHERN FIRES 


Collier’s Weekly has recently been publishing descrip- 
tive articles of various sections of the country, and the 
author, Julian Street, began a recent installment devoted 
to Mississippi with.the following paragraph: 

The Mobile & Ohio’s line from Artesia to Meridian, Miss., 
traverses miles upon miles of primeval forest rich in giant 
pines and water oaks, with here and there a station where 
a logging camp has been set down, or where great piles of 
yellow boards are seasoning in the wind and sun. Some of 
these logging camps are pleasing looking places. I remem- 
ber, for example, one at which we stopped, called Electric 
Mills, which, with its painted bungalows and hotel, standing 
among splendid trees, looked more like the camp of some sum- 
mer colony in Maine, or in the Adirondacks, than a settlement 
of purely industrial origin. 


All of which suggests that there is a certain publicity 
value in an attractive appearance even for a sawmill town. 

Which, however, is not what we started out to say. In 
describing Vicksburg this keen-eyed observer uses the 
following language: 

From the station Mulberry Street runs obliquely up the 
hillside to the south. This street, which forms the main 
thorofare to the station, used to be occupied by wholesale 
houses, but is now largely given over to a frankly and prom- 
inently exposed district of commercialized vice—negro and 
white. Not only is it at the very door of Vicksburg, but it 
parallels, and is but one block distant from, the city’s main 
street. , 

Other streets, so steep as hardly to be passable, directly 
assault the face of the hill, mounting swiftly to Washington 
Street, which runs on a flat terrace at about the height of the 
top of the station roof, and exposes to the view of the newly 
arrived traveler the unpainted wooden backs of a number of 
frame buildings which, tho they are but two or three stories 
high in front, reach in some cases a height of five or six 
stories at the rear, owing to the steepness of the hillside to 


which they cling. The roof lines, side walls, windows, chim- 
neys, galleries, posts and railings of these sad-looking struc- 
tures are all picturesquely out of plumb, and some idea of the 
general dilapidation may be gathered from the fact that one 
day, while my companion stood on the station platform, draw- 
ing a picture of this scene, a brick chimney, a porfrait of 
which he had just completed, softly collapsed before our eyes, 
for all the world like a sitter who, having held a pose too 
long, faints from exhaustion. 

A brief inspection of the life on the galleries of these foul 
old fire traps reveals them as negro tenements; and, tho they 
front on the main street of Vicksburg, it should be explained 
that about here begins the “nigger end’ of Washington 
Street—the more prosperous portion of the downtown section 
lying more to the southward, where substantial brick office 
buildings may be seen. 

Between the ragged, bulging tenements above are occasional 
narrow gaps thru which are revealed cinematographic 
glimpses of street traffic; and over the tenement roofs one 
catches sight of sundry other buildings, these being of brick, 
and, tho old and in no way imposing, yet of a more prosperous 
and self-respecting character than the nearer structures. 

Altogether, the scene, tho it is one to delight an etcher, is 
not of a character to inspire hope in the heart of a humani- 
tarian, or an expert on sanitation or fire prevention. 


The ending above leads one to the suspicion that this 
writer is not so clearly informed regarding fire prevention 
experts as regarding some of the things that he tells 
about. There are a number of fire prevention experts in 
the country who could prescribe an infallible remedy for 
the situation to which he refers. Should a fire at any 
time occur in Vicksburg because of the conditions he 
describes an effort would at once be made to pass an ordi- 
nance thru the city council prohibiting the use of wooden 
shingles. With such an ordinance safely on the books the 
city would settle back comfortably in the belief that it 


had done its duty, and another victory for-the cause of 
fire prevention would have been registered. 

This prescription, however, is not the only one which 
these gentlemen have in stock. There are sundry gentle- 
men who have clustered themselves together in an organ- 
ization that is abbreviated initialwise as the S. A. F. ER. 
who would prescribe in substitution for these ramshackle 
tenements neat rows of pleasing houses of brick or stucco 
with wired-glass windows set in metal sash and fitted up 
with incombustible interiors and occupants, and the fact 
that there is not any likelihood whatever of the negro 
quarters of any southern city being thus renovated and 
rejuvenated does not discourage them in the least. They 
are a hopeful lot. ; 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has somewhat emphatically 
insisted that there has to be a cleaning up in some other 
direction before the average southern city can enjoy a 
larger measure of protection against the ravages of fire. 
The campaign must be a much broader one than the fight 
against the wooden shingle, and whenever those fire pre- 
ventionists who are really sincere and fairminded in their 
efforts come to see the matter in this light they will find 
the lumbermen of the country ready to codperate with 
them in reasonable and effective measures. 





WOULD GIVE COMMISSION FURTHER POWER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. Aug. 21.—Senator Owen of Oklahoma 
has introduced a bill giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission further power with regard to car shortage. The Dill 
would authorize the commission to determine the car short- 
age on each railroad, and then to require the carriers to pro- 
vide sufficient and suitable cars. A penalty of $5,000 for 
every violation of the provisions of the bill is proposed. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


NO FEDERAL MOVE IN STRIKE TROUBLES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHIneTON, D. C., Aug. 23.—If any definite affirma- 
tive steps have been taken by the Federal Government 
with a view to putting an end to the activities of I. W. 
W. agitators on the Pacific coast and in the Northwest, 
officials here still are keeping mum about them up to a 
late hour today. Advices reaching Washington indicate 
that many labor agitators on the Coast, while crying for 
an 8-hour day, are quietly circulating a report that they 
will demand a 6-hour work day if an 8-hour day is 
granted. Men now receiving $6 and $7 a day are being 
told by radical leaders that they will demand $12 for 
them. 

Officials are hopeful that the failure of the proposed 
general strike ordered by I. W. W. leaders for Monday 
to materialize may mean that the climax has been passed. 





REQUESTS LIST OF HARDWOOD MILLS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23.—All mills in the South- 
ern Hardwood Emergency Bureau are requested to notify 
the bureau at Cincinnati without delay in order that a 
complete list may be prepared quickly and submitted to 
the lumber committee of the Council of National Defense. 
Chairman Downman has requested a complete list. A few 
mills may have been unintentionally omitted from the 
first list compiled by the bureau. 

It is not at all likely that any mill in the emergency 
bureau will be commandeered by the Government since 
mills coming in do so for the purpose of promptly supply- 
ing lumber required by Uncle Sam for war purposes. 

A price of $100 per 1,000 feet has been agreed upon 
for hardwood lumber entering into ship schedules, but 
so far hardwood for other Government uses is being pur- 
chased on the competitive plan. There is danger that 
the market may be affected by competitive buying, there- 
fore it is believed that the organization of the bureau will 
tend to stabilize the hardwood industry. 

E. E. Meyers, in charge of the Washington office of 
the hardwood bureau, has rented room 350 Munsey Build- 
ing, where he will make his headquarters. 





NEARLY ALL CAMP ORDERS SHIPPED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMANY 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23.—Up to the close of busi- 
ness Wednesday a total of 21,488 cars had been loaded by 
the several lumber emergency bureaus for shipment to 
cantonment and national guard, aviation and other camps. 
The total number of cars ordered is 24,691. The lumber 
committees’ reports indicate the car situation now is gen- 
erally satisfactory. 





REPORTS ON BOOK PAPER INVESTIGATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 21—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission today submitted to the Senate its report on its 
investigation of the book paper industry together with 
a report of its findings of facts, conclusions and recom- 
mendations, a preliminary report having been submitted 
to the Senate on June 13 last. The report shows that 
while average cost of manufacture of thirty-nine princi- 
pal book paper mills for 1916 was $7.63 per ton higher 
than for the previous year, the average profits in 1916 
were nearly 100 percent higher than for 1915. The report 
states also that the margins of profit of paper jobbers 
on book paper sales were generally much larger in 1916 
than in 1915, the average increase in margins on current 
sales of machine finished book paper for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1916 over the third quarter of 1915 being 492 
percent for Boston jobbers, 200 percent for New York 
jobbers and 203 percent for Chicago jobbers. 

The report states that the commission found that book 
paper manufacturers, especially those belonging to their 
bureau of statistics, had kept one another informed of 
market conditions, prices etc., so that prices were ad- 





vanced simultaneously without fear of competition, and 
says further that while ostensibly the duties of the secre- 
tary of their bureau of statistics have been to compile 
and distribute certain statistical information, his prin- 
cipal efforts appear to have been devoted to encouraging 
members to increase their prices. The commission con- 
cludes that the advance in prices of book paper in 1916 
was excessive and not justified either by the increase in 
cost or by the change in conditions of supply and demana 
and concludes further that the advance was brought about 
in part by activities of members and the secretary of 
their bureau of statistics. Under its recommendations 
the commission stated: 

In its preliminary report of this investigation, the com- 
mission recommended as a war emergency measure that all 
print paper mills and distributing agencies be operated on 
Government account during continuation of the war and that 
the total product be pooled in the hands of a Governmental 
agency so that it may be equitably distributed at a fair price 
based upon cost of production and a reasonable profit per ton. 
These recommendations the commission wishes to renéw since 
it believes that under existing abnormal conditions immediate 
relief to publishers can only be obtained by adoption of some 
such legislation. 

The commission also desires to call attention of the Con- 
gress to the necessity for enactment of legislation, regulating 
the activities of trade associations. The print paper and 
other investigations of the commission show that trade asso- 
ciations, altho originally organized for legitimate purposes 
and often engaged in helpful activities which serve a useful 
purpose nevertheless (some of them) indulge frequently in 
practices which tend to destroy competition and defeat the 
objects of the Sherman Law. 

The commission’s print paper investigation shows that the 
activities of the trade associations connected with the news 
print and book paper industries have contributed to the rise 
in price of these commodities and that the effective regula- 
tion and supervision of such activities by some Governmental 
agency would tend to restore healthy competition in these in- 
dustries and thereby to reduce prices to a more normal basis. 


; Moe ee, 
TO SUPPLY EMBARKATION CAMP SCHEDULE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau this afternoon was notified that it is 
to supply the entire schedule for the Englewood (N. J.) 
embarkation camp. The lumber will be shipped to Ten- 
afly, N. J. The schedule calls for a total of 14,497,335 
feet. 

The Southern Pine bureau today received an order for 
100,000 feet of lumber wanted by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, for construction work 
at the Portsmouth navy yards. 





TEXAS CANTONMENT NEARING COMPLETION 


New Or.EAns, La., Aug. 21.—Russeli T. Gheen, of the 
Southern Pine Association’s trade extension bureau, re- 
turned to New Orleans last Friday from Texas, where 
he has been assisting in the distribution of lumber sup- 
plies for the San Antonio cantonment and the national 
guard camps at Waco and Houston. He reports that the 
San Antonio cantonment will be completed this week, 
the base hospital and remount station alone awaiting 
completion when he left. The Waco and Houston camps 
will be completed, he estimates, somewhere between Sept. 
1 and 15. Mr. Gheen reports that an abundant labor 
supply and efficient car and railroad service have helped 
materially in the speeding up of construction at these 
three camps. 





It taiks moast men moast all their 
lives t’ lern that they ain't no sich a 


thing as a sinsh. 
—Musings of the Old Axman. 











LUMBERMEN — 


TRANSFERS POWERS OF EXPORT CONTROL 

: [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23.—President Wilson has 
formally transferred to the administrative board of the 
exports council all the authority heretofore reposed in 
the council proper. The step was taken for the purpose 
of simplifying the machinery for export control, which 
has been very cumbersome. It was predicted in official 
circles today that the new arrangement will greatly expe- 
dite export shipments. Members of the cabinet who com- 
pose the exports council are overwhelmed with other 
work. Hereafter they will act in an advisory capacity 
on export questions. 





LAYS FIRST KEEL ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 

New OrtEAns, La., Aug. 21.—Advices from Pasca- 
goula, Miss., state that the Dierks-Blodgett Ship Build- 
ing Co. laid the keel of its first vessel last Saturday, just 
six weeks after the signing of the Government contract. 
Within that time the company cleared and graded its ship 
yard site, erected and equipped machine shops and a draft- 
ing room, erected a woodworking plant, for which the 
machinery is being installed, and. completed ways for 
three vessels. Traveling cranes are being installed and 
the company has purchased additional ground for storage 
yards. It is said that the first vessel laid down will 
be completed in eight months. Five others will be built 
by_this concern. 

Visitors to Pascagoula and Moss Point report that the 
shipbuilding developments have attracted hundreds of 
workmen to that district, where fifteen keels are being 


laid. Some of the plants, it is said } 
day and night. P 2 id, are being operated 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 


ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber on Sched- 


ule 1429, to be delivered at the Philadelphi 
so e Philadelphia navy yard, as 


ARTICLE 





Greenheart, 9 by 5 inches, 16-foot lengths Py ry "0 fen 
Oak, white, No. 1, 16-foot lengths... .. 1... 97°00 fect 
Pine, yellow, decking Sa) S Soh Ss WA mies Se bie. ecearevs 227000 feet 





SEA LORD HAD AMERICAN LUMBER TRAINING 


NICOLETTE, W. Va., Aug. 21.—Maj.-Gen. Sir Eric Camp- 
bell Geddes, named to succeed Sir Edward Carson as first 
lord of the British admiralty, received his first lumber 
schooling here, where he was employed by thé Nicola in- 
terests. He was sent here, after arrival in Pittsburgh 
at the age of 17, with a letter of introduction to Frank 
F. Nicola and was noted for his ability in rafting activi- 
ties. He remained with the Nicola interests four years 
and then went to India, to take the management of a 
lumber business. Five years later he returned to Eng- 
land and was associated with the Great Eastern Railway 
Co. Then successively he was an organizer of munitions 
supplies, director general of the special department of 
that work created by Lloyd-George and in charge of the 
Woolwich arsenal. 

Early in 1916 Sir Eric Campbell Geddes went to France 
and was made engineer on the staff of Sir Douglas Haig 
and director general of transportation. Later he com- 
bined that work with that of general superintendent of 
the whole transport service, when he was called to the 
leadership of the British admiralty. 





A COAL MAN in Salt Lake City is building a $2,000 pla 
house for his motherless Dipeas-anl prance: Sa “the wbese 
is to be a wooden structure, with four rooms, a bath, 
miniature clothes closets, electric range and all the equip- 
ment of a grown-up’s home. Play in this house is to be 
under the direction of a domestic science expert, and the 
house is, therefore, designed for truly educational pur- 


poses as well as for the amusement of the little house- 
keeper. 
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WISCONSIN LINE YARD MANAGERS HOLD CONFERENCE 


The annual convention of the line yard managers of 
the Wilbur Lumber Co. is one of the fixed occurrences 
that marks the progress of the month of August, and this 
yenr it was held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 
‘5th to the 17th, in and about Hotel Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee, and nearby points. 

''9 the limited few of lumberdom who ever have had 
ihe privilege of attending one of these gatherings the 
above statement is sufficient, but for the benefit of other 
--aders it should be explained that, while what sleeping 
was done on this occasion was at the hotel and the two 
jusiness sessions were held there in the Empire Room and 
the hotel’s cafe was utilized for a certain part of the 
‘ating, the central one of the three days is given up 

‘lusively to the principal feature of these annual gath- 
erings—the all day outing trip. However, that is getting 
-nead of the chronological order of this report. 

The first business session, held on Wednesday after- 
noon, was devoted to a round-up of the year’s experiences. 
iiawley Wilbur read a.carefully written paper dealing 
with various problems of efficient service to the customer, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will endeavor to secure a 
copy of it and give its readers the main part, at least, of 
tie manuseript, altho certain parts of it were personal to 
the Wilbur Lumber Co. 

L. H. Taggart, manager of the Lake Geneva yard of the 
Wilbur Lumber Co., gave a short, historical resumé of the 
lumber industry interspersed with statistical information. 





GEORGHD H. WILBUR AND THE SMALLEST GUEST 


He spoke from notes, which, however, he did not need for 
the local history of the industry inasmuch as he himself 
has been a part of it for a good many years. 

Among other subjects discussed at the meeting were 
the manufacturing cost and selling price of cement and 
tile; the coal outlook, reviewed by C. E. Hostler; the 
value of house plan service, presented by a representative 
of the National Buildings Co., and team work between 
the home office and the branch manager in the handling 
of collections. The latter was the subject of a spirited 
debate, with two leaders appointed for the affirmative and 
two for the negative. The decision was left to George H. 
Wilbur as to which side won, and he quickly retorted: 
‘‘The side that gets the money most promptly.’’ 

On Wednesday evening the managers and visiting 
guests were entertained by the Wilbur Lumber Co., at a 
theater party, where the prominent and handsome badges 
which they wore led to much speculation from others of 
the audience as to the military, or diplomatic or official 
standing of the delegation. 

The Wilbur Lumber Co. has usually been fortunate in 
drawing a fine day for the annual outing and this year 
was no exception. The party left Milwaukee at 8 a. m., 
by special train on the Waukesha electric line to Wau- 
kesha, and after a short visit at the Wilbur offices there, 
proceeded to the station down the line where a large 
‘*Look-See’’? omnibus was waiting, which furnished trans- 
‘portation to the ball grounds of St. John’s Military 
Academy at Delafield. The game furnished thé usual 
amount of exercise for the players and amusement for 
the onlookers, but contrary to experience of past years 
the game this year was very one-sided and out of defer- 
ence to the losing side the box score is omitted. 

The Red Cirele Inn at Nashotah has lost its main build- 
ing by fire, but a separate dining room building and 
kitchen facilities made it possible for it again to enter- 
tain the Wilbur party at dinner. A very interesting inno- 
vation was ‘introduced this year by having the dinner 
favors all different instead of all alike, and they con- 
sisted of small novelties, puzzles and trick affairs in great 
variety. 

On these annual outings the party are guests of R. W. 
Houghton, president of the Wilbur Lumber Co., and his 
wife, and after dinner it went to the Houghton country 
estate on the shore of Lake Nemahbin, where the usual 
program of athletic contests was observed. It included 
standing broad jump, forward and backward, standing 
and running high jumps, stilt walking, hoop rolling, shot 
putting, quoits, tennis, indoor baseball, archery, tug of 
war and other features. Among these one should not 
forget to mention the contest in standing on one’s head, 
in which Mr. Taggart has been a formidable competitor 

in past years. This year, however, Hawley Wilbur had 


studied out a peculiarly stable poise for this feat and was 
declared the winner. 

The athletic program, however, was so varied and so 
suited to the multitudinous and varied capacities and phy- 
sical capabilities of those in attendance that in the distri- 
bution of the handsome prizes—chiefly in gold, silver and 
leather—which had been provided by the host and hostess, 
practically everyone was included. Even the representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was awarded a hand- 
some leather belt with gold buckle. Just at that time he 
was giving first aid to an injured front tire upon his car 
and does not know whether the award was for his prowess 
with the tennis racquet or for his discretion in abstaining 
from the more violent forms of physical exercise. 

One very regrettable feature of the day this year was 
the fact that Mrs. Houghton was walking with a cane 
because of an ankle sprained upon a recent fishing trip 
in northern Wisconsin, while Mr. Houghton was suffering 
from an attack of indigestion. He persisted in remaining 
up and mingling with his guests altho his physician had 
recommended his retirement. Shortly before sundown the 
party of tired but happy excursionists left for their trip 
by automobile and trolley back to the city. Here again 
theater tickets were provided for such of the party as 
were not tempted to an early enjoyment of the comfort- 
able beds at the hotel. . 

Friday morning was devoted to a round table discus 
sion intended to bring out the views and ideas of all those 
present upon business subjects connected with the con- 
duet of the company’s yards, and a luncheon at the hotel 
at 1 o’clock concluded the convention. 














AN EXTEMPORIZED LOG ROLLING—A STILTING 
CONTEST 


RECOMMENDS BULKHEADING OF OPEN CAR SHIPMENTS 


New OrueEans, La., Aug. 20.—Specifications prepared 
by the earriers for bulkheading lumber loaded in open 
cars have been sent out to its subscribers by the Southern 
Pine Association with recommendations favoring the bulk- 
heading of all shipments that are made in the open type 
car. In the cireular particular stress is laid upon the 
necessity tur bulkheading shipments of dressed lumber. 
Dressed lumber is much more slippery than rough stock 
and so has a heightened tendency to shift enroute, es- 
pecially when the ears are handled roughly in switching. 
This frequently causes delay in shipment and damage to 
the stock to say nothing of the extra expense to which the 
carriers are put in straightening up the load. 

According to the association there is no question but 
that the bulkheading practice is sound and should be 
adopted, but the carriers claim that the expense should 
be borne by the shippers, while the shippers claim that 
it should be borne by the railroads. The carriers estimate 
that for flat cars the maximum cost of bulkheading will 
be $3.50 a ear while for gondolas the maximum cost will 
$2.50. 

In sending out its circular the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion does not take exception to these estimates, altho there 
is considerable question of their being high enough, but 
the association does maintain that the cost should be ab- 
sorbed by the earriers and to that end will endeavor to 
have lumber tariffs carry provisions for the absorption of 
cost of bulkheading by the carriers. ‘‘In the meantime,’’ 
the communication reads, ‘‘we recommend to you for 
serious consideration the advisability of bulkheading your 
shipments.’’ The carriers’ viewpoint of the situation as 
compiled by the Southern Pine Association is as follows: 
(1) That the railroad company has performed its function 


in supplying open cars, by furnishing a vehicle for the trans- 
portation of lumber. 

(2) That the burden of loading solid cars is one that must 
be assumed by the shippers, and car stakes constitute a load- 
ing facility used by the shippers to enable them properly to 
perform their function of loading. 

(3) That it is understood that the lumber which should 
be used in bulkheading would have some commercial value 
and that shippers should be able to get something for lumber 
used in this way, as consignee will, no doubt, make some use 
of it, and being worth something, the carriers should not be 
expected to haul it free, they believing present allowance of 
500 pounds for dunnage is ample average allowance. 

(4) That the M. C. B. rules should be amended so as 
Specifically to provide for bulkheading of lumber on open 
cars, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

(5) That bulkheading of dressed lumber shipments on open 
cars will eliminate serious deiays in transit and thereby 
enable lumber manufacturers to get shipments to destination 
and place their product on the market much more quickly. 

(6) That bulkheading of open cars loaded with dressed 
lumber, thereby conserving equipment both by furnishing 
maximum loading and qrercundian delays in transit brought 
about by adjusting and transfer, should appeal to lumber 
manufacturers as a patriotic duty and that the question of 


small additional expense to them should be a minor consid- 
eration. 


The shippers’ attitude as drawn up by the Southern 
Pine Association is as follows: 


(1) That the function of the carriers is transportation for 


be 


which they charge certain freight rates and stipulate that 
certain carload minima be loaded to secure such rates, 

(2) That it is the duty of carriers to furnish general 
equipment which will contain at least a minimum carload, 
hence, carstakes, where necessary to accomplish this end, 
constitute a part of carriers’ equipment. 

(8) That in furnishing open cars for their own con- 
venience when box cars are scarce, the carriers are supplying 
equipment which will not contain such minimum load, hence, 
their function of transportation, for which they charge 
freight rates, can not be performed with the equipment as 
furnished. 

(4) That in the absence of practical permanent stakes the 
shippers should be reimbursed for the cost of temporary 
stakes, which, when installed, enable the carriers to perform 
their function of transportation and earn freight charges. 


PLAN FOR BULKHEADING LUMBER 


LOADED ON OPEN CARS 


AS RECOMMENDED BY CARRIERS 


TO PREVENT SHIFTING OF LOAD ENROUTE 























CARRIERS’ ESTIMATE OF 
MAXIMUM COST 

FLAT CARS $3.50 EACH 

COAL CARS $2 50 
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Eno View 


(5)/ That the present ailowance of 500 pounds dunnage for 
car stakes is inadequate to cover actual cost thereof, even 
under existing staking regulations, and, if additional stake 
requirements are enforced, an additional allowance should 
be made. 

(6) That it is impossible for shippers to prevail upon con- 
sigriees to purchase the lumber used for staking and the same 
has, therefore, no merchantable value, altho frequently used 
by railroad agents and employees for fuel, repair etc. 

(7) That the lumber tariffs should therefore provide speci- 
fications for bulkheading and an allowance to the shipper 
for actual cost thereof. 

(8) That it is unfair to appeal to the lumbermen’s patri- 
otism in an effort to have them shoulder an ordinary business 
obligation of the carriers, by means of which the carriers 
secure revenue. 
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CANTONMENT BUILDING WORK PROCEEDS WITH RUSH 


New Lumber Orders Are Being Placed—Some Camps Nearly Ready For National Army — Three Buildings Erected 
Every Hour—No Difficulty in Supplying Spruce for Airplanes 


LARGE LUMBER ORDERS ARE PLACED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20.—The North Carolina 
Pine Emergency Bureau has received an order for 14,- 
000,000 feet of lumber for the Newport News embarka- 
tion camp. The North Carolina Pine bureau today also 
received an order for 7,000,000 feet for the Tenafly 
(N. J.) camp, and the Southern Pine bureau an order 
for a similar amount of lumber. 

A. M. Cooke, chairman of the North Carolina Pine 
bureau, left tonight for New York, where he will con- 
fer tomorrow with MacArthur Bros., contractors for the 
Tenafly camp, representing both the North Carolina Pine 
and the Southern Pine bureaus. 

An impression has gained currency that the North Caro- 
lina Pine bureau has ‘‘fallen down’’ on the job of 
furnishing lumber for cantonments and other camps. 
Mr. Cooke today called attention to the fact that mills 
in his bureau already have shipped 5,400 of the 6,100 
carloads of lumber placed with them. 

While the Southern Pine bureau has received orders 
for a large quantity of lumber for camps for which 
North Carolina Pine bureaus received the original orders, 
this does not mean that the latter has ‘‘fallen down.’’ 
In point of fact, some mills in the North Carolina Pine 
bureau have filled all orders and are now asking for more. 

It is true that frequently none of the emergency bureaus 
are in position to move as quickly as some Government 
officials and contractors would like. For example, it was 
after noon today that the North Carolina bureau received 
the Tenafly order. Almost before the order had become 
cold the contractor had Mr. Cooke on the long distance 
telephone and asked when the lumber would be delivered, 
where it would be placed and many other questions. 

On numerous occasions the emergency bureaus -have 
waited for days and even for weeks for expected orders, 
and when received have been told that the lumber must 
move immediately. It requires some time to move a large 
lumber order, but some Governent officials still appear 
to be under the impression that a big bill of lumber can 
be handled as easily as sugar can be placed in a sack. 

The Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau today received 
an order for 1,000,000 feet of lumber for a coastal aerial 
patrol station at Key West, Fla. The contract for this 
work has been awarded to the Southern Florida Construc- 
tion & Engineering Co. of Key West. H. H. Sheep, who 
has been in charge of the Washington end of the Georgia- 
Florida Bureau, left today, for one of the Officers’ Reserve 
Training Camps in the South. E. C. Harrell, secretary 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, has re- 
turned to Jacksonville, and the office here will be in 
charge of R. M. Bond, J. E. Graves and Roy L. King. 

The lumber committee today received a schedule from 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, call- 
ing for 500,000 feet of merchantable timber for use at 
the Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard. The lumber com- 
mittee also received a schedule from the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, calling for 100,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

J. M. Pritchard, of Memphis, secretary of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, arrived here today 
to confer with Government officials and others concern- 
ing the use of gum lumber. F. M. Barthelme, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., also arrived today to receive his commission 
as an officer in the second forestry regiment. 





NATIONAL ARMY MEN SOON GO TO 
CANTONMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20.—At request of the Gov- 
ernment the Railroads’ War Board of the American Rail- 
way Association is now perfecting plans for the largest 
movement of troops in the history of this country. All 
together 687,000 men are to be transported to the sixteen 
cantonments now being built to house the new army. 
The movement will start Sept. 5, between which date 
and Sept. 9 the first contingent of about 200,000, or ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the total number, will entrain. 
A second and a third movement, each of about the same 
size as the first, are scheduled to begin on Sept. 19 and 
Oct. 3 respectively, continuing for four days following 
each date. 

An idea of the magnitude of the task confronting the 
railways may be gained from the fact that to move merely 
one field army of 80,000 men requires 6,229 cars, made up 
into 366 trains, with corresponding number of locomotives 
and train crews. 

The railroads have also been asked to furnish trans- 
portation for the 350,000 men of the Federalized national 
guard from their home States to the sixteen cantonments 
that have been established for them in various parts of 
the country. The movement of the national guard has 
already begun and will continue in increasing volume until 
completed. 





ADDITIONAL LUMBER NEEDS AT TEXAS CAMPS 


Houston, Trx., Aug. 21.—Additional large quantities 
of yellow pine will be required in the construction of 
army quarters at the Texas camps, according to an- 
nouncements recently made which call for the establish- 
ment of remount depots both at Camp Logan at this 
point and at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth. This work, 
together with the army base hospitals, will entail an ex- 
penditure of about $700,000 for the Houston quarters 
and $500,000 for the station at Camp Bowie. 

Orders for the lumber aggregating nearly 5,000,000 feet 
have already been placed by Russell Gheen, representing 
the Southern Pine Association, who is handling the 
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distribution of lumber at this point for several camps. 
It is expected that an additional forty buildings will 
be required for the remount station and sixty more for 
the hospital quarters. There -will be ten great corrals 
in connection with the remount station. 

In the forty buildings of the group will be veteri- 
nary hospitals, isolation stables, storehouses, officers’ quar- 
ters and barracks for the men. Approximately 1,050,000 
feet of lumber will be required in the construction of 
these buildings which are to be of a permanent charac- 
ter. 

Plans for the base hospital at Houston include an 
administration building, officers’ quarters, nurses’ quar- 
ters, hospital corps barracks and lavatory, laboratory 
for eye, ear and throat cases, dental surgeon’s laboratory 
and X-ray laboratory, operating pavilion, officers’ wards, 
receiving wards, isolation ward, neuro-psychiatrie ward, 
chapel mortuary, guard house, garage, shop building, 
post exchange, kitchens and mess room, storehouses and 
laundry building. 

The completion of Camp Logan to an extent where it 
is in actual readiness for the Illinois troops has been 
announced and except for little details here and there 
nothing remains to be done. The progress of the work 
has been remarkable since the time it was started on 
July 18. Buildings have been going up almost over 
night and in some cases entire structures have been 
completed within a comparatively few hours. 

Following the visit of members of the Royal Aviation 
Corps of Canada to Houston several weeks ago to locate 
a site for an aviation training camp, three United States 
army officers, detailed for that purpose spent one day 
last week in an inspection of available sites in this 
vicinity. The board is composed of Lieut.-Col. George 
H. Crabtree, Maj. A. H. Arnold and Capt. C. G. Edgar. 





THREE BUILDINGS EVERY HOUR BEING 
ERECTED 

CAMP GREENE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., Aug. 20.—Sturdy, 
woodframed buildings are being erected here at the rate 
on an average of three every hour to prepare for the com- 
ing of the New England national guardsmen, now near at 
hand. This tremendous speed of construction, possible 
only with wood, it is said, is expected to average before 
the end of the month better than four new buildings an 
hour, probably a world’s record. The splendid cooperation 
of the lumber industry, the generous way in which lumber 
manufacturers have put aside more profitable private 
orders to fill the-Government schedules offered them, the 
care and skill with which the materials have been cut and 
finished; these are the important factors largely respon- 
sible for the wonderful pace set here in the construction 
of the 887 buildings to be erected. 

Proud as he is of the record being made in the con- 
struction under his direction of Camp Devens at Ayer 
Mass., for the New England drafted troops, Gen. Clarence 
R. Edwards, commanding the department of the northeast 
and soon to come here as a new major-general in com- 
mand of the twenty-sixth division of the United States 
army composed of the New England guardsmen, is 
equally pleased with the great progress being made in 
the preparation of his new headquarters. 

Maj. Clarence H. Greene, of Rhode Island, is the army 
officer in charge of construction here. He has notified the 
War Department that the cantonment will be ready for 
all troops Sept. 1. A brigade of infantry will be re- 
ceived before then. A week ago, out of the 887 buildings 
for the camp, 331 were either finished or practically so. 
About thirty carloads of lumber a day are being rushed 
into construction almost as fast as it is unloaded. There 
has been no serious delay in the delivery of material. 


——~ 


SOUTHERN CANTONMENTS MAKE RAPID 
PROGRESS 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 20.—Ten million feet of lumber 
will be required by the United States Government in 
carrying forward and completeing the construction work 
now under way or about to begin for caring for men and 
animals for the big cantonment being built at Camp 
Sheridan near Birmingham, Ala., the great base hospital 
and remount station. 

Estimates made by the contractors for using this lum- 
ber divide it as follows: The 906 buildings at Camp 
Sheridan proper, 4,500,000 feet; the great base hospital 
southeast of the main cantonment, 3,000,000 feet; the 
remount station, on the Central of Georgia Railway, 500,- 
000 feet. In addition to this lumber, which is to be used 
for work already in sight, several hundred thousand feet 
will be necessary for use by the companies and regiments 
from Ohio and elsewhere in walling and flooring their 
tents. 

Construction work on the Columbia (8. C.) .cantonment 
is moving forward rapidly. 

‘¢We are going like wild-fire now,’’ said Maj. William 
Couper, who is in charge of the cantonment. ‘‘If the 
rains of the last two weeks had kept up for a day longer 
we would have been forced to shut down, because we could 
neither get nor distribute material. But the last few 
days have about put us on the level with the other can- 
tonments. The -rain goes into the ground, all right, 
according to specifications, but so do the trucks.’’ 

The pine board city is spreading out over the sands 
with the rapidity of a cireus colony. Practically all of 
the lumber used in construction work is secured in the 
Government orders for lumber are tak- 
ing precedence over all private demands, 





CONSTRUCTION OF CAMP TAYLOR NEARLY 
COMPLETED 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., Aug, 22.—It is now reported that the 
construction of Camp Taylor at Louisville is about com- 
pleted, and that all of the work on the original building 
contract, placed with Mason & Hanger, of Richmond, Ky, 
will be finished at the end of this week. About seven hun- 
dred buildings were in the original contracts, but a num- 
ber of others have been added, and all of the work wil! 
be completed about Sept. 1. It is claimed that the work 
on this camp has gone thru much more rapidly than on 
several of the other camps, and that it will be the firs 
cantonment in the country completed. 

The completion of the camp will release several thow 
sand men, and will improve the labor situation in Louis 
ville and vicinity materially. For the last two mont), 
there has been no building activity in the city, and not!- 
ing of any importance has been undertaken, as every effo1 
was bent on completing the camp. Now, however, it is 
claimed that much deferred building will start immed 
ately, and that things will hum thruout the rest of the fal. 
The release of labor -will also mean much to the loc: 
lumber and woodworking concerns, which have had muc 
trouble in obtaining hands for months. 





NO DIFFICULTY EXPECTED IN SUPPLYING 
SPRUCE 

TacoMa, WasuH., Aug. 20.—An additional order for 
about 5,000,000 feet of fir for the Des Moines cantonmeni, 
to be distributed by George 8. Long and J. T. Gregory 
of the fir emergency committee, has been placed amony 
Oregon mills, the freight rates being the same on the 
Des Moines order, whereas on the American Lake order 
the local and semi-local mills have had much the advan 
tage in effecting a saving for the Government. 

‘“«There will be no difficulty in supplying the Govern 
ment with what spruce it wants for aircraft work, pro 
vided we know at the very beginning the amount of the 
order,’’ said Mr. Long, who is secretary of the Weyerhacy 
ser Timber Co. and Tacoma member of the spruce eme) 
gency council. ‘‘It will be necessary to begin at the very 
beginning, which means building lines into the timber, 
cutting it and getting it to the mills. It will take some 
time to do this preliminary work before results are secn. 
We will be able to supply the spruce but we will have to 
know ahead of time the amount wanted.’’ 

An order for 100,000 feet of flooring for the National 
Guard encampment near San Diego has been placed among 
the Willamette Valley sawmills by Messrs. Long and Greg- 
ory, of the fir emergency committee. The order was a 
rush one for construction of buildings to house troo)s 
soon to be established there. 

Requisitions for lumber issued by the Hurley-Mason 
Co., American Lake cantonment contractor, up to last 
Saturday night and distributed thru the fir emergency 
committee at Tacoma, totaled 38,000,000 feet, as against 
first estimates of 31,000,000 feet necessary for the can 
tonment. It is probable that the construction program 
will be 40,000,000 feet before it is completed. The pay 
roll for labor at the cantonment for the week ended last 
Saturday was $151,000, said to be the largest weekly 
payroll on any one project in the history of the State. 

Chances for the small millwork factory were offered 
last week in a call from the depot quartermaster for 
15,000,000 army tent pins. The pins must be surfaced 
on two sides and alder will not be considered. The bids 
were to be opened today. The items included 5,000,000 
small tent pins, 5,000,000 large tent pins and 5,000,000 
shelter tent pins. The call also asked for 1,000,000 shelter 
tent poles without ferrule at top; 600 tropical hospital 
tent ridge poles; 1,300 tropical hospital upright; 2,600 
hospital upright; 4,100 wall upright; 1,850 storage tent 
ridge poles; 5,550 storage tent upright poles; 14,880 wall 
storage tent poles; 4,200 large wall ridge poles; 5,550 
storage tent upright poles; 14,880 wall storage tent poles; 
4,200 large wall ridge poles; 8,400 large wall upright 
poles; 33,300 small ridge; 66,600 small wall upright, and 
45,900 latrine screen poles, the whole making a good 
sized order when taken in a bunch. 





HARDWOOD MEN CONFER WITH LUMBER 
COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Aug. 22.—The Southern Hardwood 
Emergency Committee yesterday and today held confer- 
ences with the lumber committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, the Federal Shipping Board and other 
Government offices regarding Government needs for hard- 
wood and ways in which hardwood mills can serve Uncle 
Sam. 

In the absence of R. H. Downman, chairman of the 
lumber committee, W. M. Ritter presided over. the confer- 
ence with that body, which was a general discussion of 
the lumber situation as it affects hardwood. Those in 
attendance were M. W. Stark of St. Albans, W. Va., 
chairman; L. P. DuBose, of Charleston, Miss.; F. W. 
Mowbray, of Cincinnati, Ohio; H. B. Weiss, of Mem- 
phis; B. B. Burns, ‘of Huntington, W. Va., and R. L. 
Jurden, of Memphis, all members of the committee. W. E. 
Delaney, of Lexington, Ky., a field member of the lum- 
ber committee, also was present at the conference. 

Emphasis was placed upon the fact that the Southern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau is separate and distinct 
from the Southern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Any hardwood ‘mill may become affiliated with the emer- 
gency bureau, regardless of whether it is in the associa- 
tion. 
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‘(We already have received orders for the hardwood 
hich will be used in ninety wooden ships,’’ said Chair- 
van Stark. ‘‘We expect to receive further orders. We 
.vo here primarily to ascertain just what the Govern- 
ment wants and what we can do toward helping out. 
We are prepared to do anything possible in order to meet 
ie needs of the Government in this emergency.’’ 

Members of the lumber committee explained to the 
hardwood men just how the committee works and what 

problems have been and are. Assurances were re- 
owed that the committee will accord to the hardwood 
-reau the same treatment it has extended to all other 
vergency bureaus and committees. 

One member of the committee remindea the hardwood 

1. that in some respects the lumber committee had a 

rt of catch-as-catch-can existence. It has not always 

‘on easy to ascertain the needs of the Government or 

ect its exactions, but a way out always has been found. 

‘or the most part, things are now running smoothly, an 

.ormous volume of lumber moving daily to all canton- 
sent, national guard, aviation and other camps, to ship 

irds, naval stations and other points where the Govern- 
‘sent is doing emergency or permanent construction 

Che Southern Hardwood Bureau will maintain an office 
i the Munsey Building, in charge of E. E. Meyers. 


LARGE AMOUNT OF LUMBER REQUIRED FOR 
REMOUNT STATION 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 20.—It is learned that 
6,500,000 feet of lumber, nearly 2,000,000 feet more than 
is required for building all the rest of Camp Fremont, 
will be used in the construction of the base hospital and 
the remount station to be located at Menlo Park. Selec- 
tion of a site will be made in a few days, and the work 
will ‘start as soon as possible. Lindgren & Co., of San 
Francisco, will be in charge. Seventy acres will be neces- 
sary to accommodate the buildnigs for the base hospital. 
There will be fully equipped operating rooms, dispen- 
saries and convalescent wards. The remount station will 
comprise more than forty buildings of large size. There 
will be twenty wagon sheds, each 300 feet long. There 
will be messhouses, guardhouses, officers’ quarters, oper- 
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ating hospitals, stables, blacksmith shops and other build- 
ings. 


DOUGLAS FIR MANUFACTURERS COMPLETE 
SHIPMENTS 


WasuineTon, .D. C., Aug. 21—Advices have reached 
Washington that all the Douglas fir lumber ordered for 
the Des Moines (Iowa) cantonment for the national army 
has been shipped or will be en route before the end of the 
week. All of the original order had been shipped last 
week. All lumber subsequently ordered by the Douglas fir 
people is now being loaded. 

On account of labor troubles on the west Coast it is 
understood that some of the orders for additional lumber 
for Des Moines which ordinarily would have gone to 
Douglas fir producers under the fifty-fifty arrangement 
was switched to the Southern Pine bureau. By the end 
of the week Douglas fir manufacturers will have shipped 
ah 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of lumber to Des 

oines. 

R. M. Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La., arrived here today to relieve Charles Edgar, 
of Essexfels, N. J., in charge of the Washington branch 
of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. Mr. Hallowell 
spent the day learning the ropes and familiarizing 
himself with the details of the work here. 








WORK OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION MAKES PROGRESS 


Government Selects Site for One of Three Great Fabricating Plants — Million Dollar Corporation Organized to Build 
Steamboats and Barges for Mississippi River Traffic 


SHIPPING BOARD WANTS $1,000,000,000 TO 
COMPLETE PROGRAM 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 22.—The Federal Shipping 
Board wants $1,000,000,000 from Congress to complete 
its building and commandeering program. 

This tact developed after a conference yesterday be- 
tween Chairman Hurley and Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo. 

At present the shipping board has $250,000,000 avail- 
able for commandeering of ships on the stocks. A like 
sum will be needed to complete the commandeer program, 
under which all ships under construction in American 
shipyards have been taken over and are being rushed to 
completion. 

The remaining $750,000,000 of the proposed new appro- 
priation of $1,000,000,000, Chairman Hurley said, will be 
used for new construction. This will include the estab- 
lishment of Government-owned fabricating plants for steel 
ships. The understanding is that negotiations for the 
construction of these plants are under way with the Sub- 
marine Boat Co., the American’ International Corpora- 
tion and the Mereantile Shipbuilding Co. 

W. J. Haynen has returned to Washington after a tour 
of yellow pine mills in the southern States. Mr. Haynen 
stated that the Emergency Fleet Corporation has placed 
163 ship schedules with yellow pine mills. This includes 
the 100-plus taken by the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau. 

‘‘T found few slackers among the lumbermen,’’ said 
Mr. Haynen. ‘‘ About 85 percent of the mills are deliver- 
ing the goods. The shipment of ship stuff to the con- 
struction yards is now in good shape, as many as eighty 
carloads having moved in one day recently. We would 
like to see 100 cars moving, but probably can keep the 
yards from yelling if we can have a steady movement of 
seventy-five cars a day or a little better. My tour of 
southern mills and its results came up to expectations, but 
not quite up to my hopes.’’ 

Mr. Haynen said that there will be some further 
changes in ship schedule No, 18. While these appear to 
be small, they doubtless will prove important to many 
mills. For example, the schedule now calls for certain 
timbers 16 by 16. This will be changed to 14 by 16. 
Other changes in prospect are a matter of one inch or a 
few inches. 

The Ferris schedule as a whole will stand. This is 
definitely and finally settled, with the exception of such 
changes as indicated above. 

There are strong intimations at the shipping board 
offices that the Government will not hesitate to use the 
powers bestowed upon it by Congress where sawmills 
having the timber and the facilities to saw it fail to 
turn out suip schedules when called upon to do so by the 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation. This doubtless will apply 
to the 15 percent of ‘‘slackers’’ or recalcitrants found 
by Mr. Haynen among southern mills. 





LUMBERMEN INCORPORATE SHIPBUILDING 
. COMPANY 

MeEmpuis, TeNN., Aug. 20.—W. H. Russe, of Russe & 
Burgess (Ine.), Ralph Jurden, of Penrod, Jurden & 
MecCowen (Inc.), and R. H. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell 
(Ine.), are among the incorporators of the Liberty 
Transportation Co. which has taken out a charter under 
the laws of Delaware. The company is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and plans to build steamboats, barges and 
other craft at Memphis for the handling of lumber, cot- 
ton and other heavy freight from Memphis and other 
Mississippi River points to ship side with a view to put- 
ting exporters of lumber, cotton and other commodities in 
direct touch with European markets following the cessa- 
tion of present world-wide hostilities. 

The company proposes to establish its ship building 
plant at the mouth of Nonconnah Creek, a few miles 
below Memphis. This stream empties into the Mississippi 
and a survey is now being made by Government engineers 
With a view to determining whether or not that stream 
may be so widened, deepened and straightened as to make 
it a desirable location for a ship building plant. 

This is one phase of the movement here looking to the 
revival of water transportation on a large scale. Another 








is to be found in the overwhelming vote in favor of the 
issuance by the city of Memphis of $500,000 in bonds to 
provide funds for the establishment of river and rail 
terminals here. The election was held last Thursday and 
the business men of the city, including the lumbermen, 
worked hard to secure authorization of the issue. 





PROTEST AGAINST RATE ON SHIP MATERIAL 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 21.—After having started the 
work of preparing its site for laying the first keels of 
the six wooden hulls it has under contract for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Midland Bridge Co. is 
facing the problem of a raise of 3 cents a hundred on 
lumber from interstate Sante Fe points to its ship yard 
on the Houston Ship Channel. The increase was made 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad, which claims the ad- 
ditional charge because of the fact that the yard is on 
a spur track about 100 yards from the main line out- 
side the city limits. The company estimates that if 
the increase is allowed it will be forced to pay an ad- 
ditional $25,000 on its contract, which will require about 
11,000,000 feet of yellow pine. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
its protest against the increase as the company has 
threatened to look for a site somewhere to build the 
ships. ; 

As an inducement to ship builders to locate their 
yards in Galveston, the commercial association of that 
city has adopted a plan to raise a fund of $100,000 to 
be used in offering ship builders a bonus. The bonus 
to each ship builder who will erect a plant in Galveston 
will be 5 percent of the amount of the investment. 





MAINE SHIP BUILDING VERY ACTIVE 


Baneoor, Mg., Aug. 20.—Ship building goes along briskly 
in Maine. Four vessels are to be built at Sandy Point, 
twenty-five miles below Bangor—two of 3,000 tons each, 
on Government account, and two of 1,500 tons each for 
private owners. 

The J. H. Mendell Engineering Co., Manchester, N. H., 
will build thirty vessels for the Government at Newington, 
N. H., near Portsmouth, the first to be launched in April, 
1918, and the last no later than October of that year. The 
builders have adopted a profit-sharing plan, under which 
workmen who are economical of materials and work swiftly 
and well will benefit largely. Ship carpenters and painters 
are being hired in Maine for this contract. 





GOVERNMENT TO BUILD SHIPS ON DELA- 
WARE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 20.—One of the three fabri- 
cation plants to be established by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation for the construction of merchant ships will 
be situated on Hog Island, in the Delaware River, below 
this city. This island is just below Fort Mifflin and is in 
close proximity to the League Island Navy Yard. One 
group of engineers are surveying that part of the island 
known as the Black Farm, while other groups are laying 
railroad loops to connect with the main roads. Spurs will 
also be run from trolley lines. The first plant will include 
about 500 acres, and will have a mile of river frontage. 
It is stated that fifty ways will be built as fast as pos- 
sible. 

Contracts for fifty ships probably will be awarded to 
the Philadelphia plant at once. Officers of the Bureau 
of Construction, Navy Department, estimate that the 
first ship should be completed within seven months, and 
after that four vessels a week turned out, provided the 
material entering into their construction is received 
promptly. 

When the plant is fully organized 4,000 men will be 
employed there. According to the Navy Department’s 
plans, after the urgent need for merchant ships has been 
filled, the works will be used in conjunction with the ship 
building ;plant to be established at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, where large battle. cruisers and battleships 
will be built. 

The plans allow only for the building of ships of 5,000 
tons and over at this plant. 


Already there is feverish activity in that section, and 
builders are making preparations to build hundreds of 
houses nearby to take care of the workmen and their 
families, but as the location is somewhat out of the 
present built-up section, there will probably have to be 
temporary quarters erected. 

The commandeering of shipping by the Government has 
hit this section probably harder than ‘any other. Of the 
1,500,000 tons requisitioned in shipyards, over one third 
was building in the six larger yards on the, Delaware 
River. The New York Shipbuilding Co. had twenty ships, 


_ of 200,000 tons; the Sun Shipbuilding Co. had eighteen, 


with 180,000 tonnage; the Pennsylvania Shipbuilding 
Co., fourteen, with 130,500 tonnage; the Chester Ship- 
building Co., fourteen, with 67,500 tonnage; Cramps, 
seven, with 84,000 tonnage, and the Pusey & Jones Co., 
twelve, with 11,850 tonnage; a total of eighty-five ships, 
with a combined tonnage of 673,850, 





HOW ONE RETAIL LUMBERMAN GOES AFTER BUSINESS 


The Parsons Lumber Co., of Rockford, Ill., which op- 
erates yards at Rockford, Perryville and Alworth, IL, is 
one of the progressive retail concerns which are display- 
ing great interest in the development of their farm trade 
and which have adopted intelligent means of extending 
their influence in this line. Writing in response to an 
inquiry recently circulated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
among retail lumber dealers in the middle West requesting 
their opinions on this fall’s prospective building opera- 
tions by the farmers in their respective communities, N. 
H. Parsons, manager of the Parsons Lumber Co., ex- 
presses his appreciation of the interest the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is taking in this phase of the retail lumber 
trade and of the valuable suggestions it is making to the 
public as well as to the dealers. Mr. Parsons says in his 
letter : 


Replying to your recent inquiry, we are glad that the farm 
publications are ectas their part toward inspiring the farmers 
to erect more buildings for the grain and crops. We are 
sending out literature along this line to the farmers in the 
vicinity of Rockford, Perryville and Alworth, where our 
yards are located. 

Ly prospects are very good indeed in this vicinity and 
there is always a scarcity of help, but we think they are going 
to get by all right. Some of the boys here are helping the 
farmers, altho the farmers prefer men. There is more or 
less help available now in this immediate locality owing ‘to 
the large number of men who drift in here to get work at 
Camp Grant. They work a few days, and then either are 
fired or quit; but we think very few of them will remain on 
farms many days, as they are not the type of men for that 
work. We do not hear much more complaint, however, than 
i sceee years regarding the scarcity of help in the harvest 

elds. 

Stocks of lumber on hand in Rockford, we should judge, 
are perhaps 30 per cent above the average, as the dealers are 
taking the advice of the mills and of traffic bureaus to stock 
up before the expected car shortage. We do not believe the 
farmers will use any very large quantities of lumber to save 
the crops in our community, but every little helps, as we are 
hoping that some of them will feel rich enough to improve 
their houses or to build new homes. 

The corn crop is not quite assured as yet, tho it is making 
good ereares every day now. The oat crop here is very good 

ndeed, 

We keep a man out in the country most of. the time looking 
after the possible needs of the farmers in the building line 
and particularly for silos, and we try our best to urge upon 
the farmers the importance of building silos and getting 
them ready in time for their fall requirements. This is 
something, however, that a farmer is inclined to postpone 
until the last minute, because he is so occupied with planting 
and cultivating and harvesting the crops during the time that 
the silo ought to be erected. 

We appreciate all the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fs doing in the 
way of suggestions to the lumber trade and to the public and 
we are glad to see other publications taking up this good 


work, 
BOB BLBLD LIL PIE 


BULLETIN 376 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture embodies a study of the carrying capacity of 
wood pipe, based both on theoretical investigation and 
on field tests. The conclusions of this bulletin are that 
wood pipe will carry about 15 percent more water than 
a cast iron pipe ten years old or a new riveted pipe. The 
wood pipe will also carry about 25 percent more water 
than a cast iron pipe 25 years old or a riveted pipe 10 
years old. This drop in the carrying capacity of iron pipe 
is due to greater skin friction caused by corrosion and 
roughening of the metal, a deterioration of capacity to 
which wooden pipes are not subject. 
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CAMPAIGN FOR INCREASED FARM STORAGE FACILITIES 


Agricultural Department Interested Especially in 
Fruits and Potatoes—Problem of Producers Serious 








WasHineTon, D. C., Aug. 21.—Up to date the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is confining its campaign for in- 
creased farm storage facilities to some tree fruits, such 
as apples and pears, and to sweet and Irish potatoes. 

Information in possession of Department officials leads 
to the belief that so far as corn and. wheat are concerned 
the farmers are in pretty good shape. C. J. Brand, chief 
of the Office of Markets, said: 


Every corn farmer has a crib. He is in fairly good shape 
to handle such part of his corn crop as he can not market 
promptly and to advantage. 

The problem before the farmers who have produced bumper 
crops of potatoes, and those especially of the Northwest 
who have large apple crops, on the other hand, is a serious 
one. Unless they can provide adequate storage facilities 
for these crops they must be shot into the market, where 
transportation is available, at a time which will demoralize 
srices, 
Y Bat there can be no definite assurance that they will be 
able to rush these products to market in many sections, since 
the great demand on transportation for war purposes is 
making the car situation increasingly serious. 

For these and other reasons the question of proper farm 
storage becomes of first importance. We are urging that 
existing storage facilities be put in shape and additional 
facilities provided wherever necessary, in order that pota- 
toes and apples may be carried thru the winter and be ready 
for the market in February, March and April, when they are 
usually scarce and prices are high.. 


Mr. Brand, like Herbert C. Hoover and other Govern- 
ment officials, has heard a good deal about the shortage of 
packing boxes for apples on the north Pacific coast. He 
said: 

The box problem out there is so serious that it looks as if 
producers will suffer a big loss. We are advising the cooper- 
age people to try to find a market for barrels for packing 
apples. It seems like a great mistake on the part of con- 
cerns that have been supplying box material to the Pacific 
coast apple men to fall down at this time, unless it be due 
to causes entirely beyond their control. 

Of course, labor troubles on the Coast have had something 

to do with it. Possibly more profitable business also has 
interfered with the production of box shooks. It occurs to 
me that the box shook men should not neglect a permanent 
market for any temporary business, no matter how attrac- 
tive. 
We are primarily concerned with preventing the loss of 
foodstuffs wherever possible. It was on this account that we 
suggested to the cooperage men that they might find a good 
market for their product in the Northwest and on the Coast. 
Once the apple producers realize how easy it is properly to 
pack apples in barrels they may not be so willing in the 
future to depend on boxes. 

Carl Vrooman, assistant secretary of agriculture, is in- 
terested in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S campaign to 
boost farm storage facilities as a good conservation 
measure. Mr. Vrooman said: 

That is a sound proposition. The farmers have produced 
large crops. The problem of how best to market and con- 
serve them is a big one. The farmer can do much by seeing 
to it that his storage facilities are ample to take care of such 
parts of his products as he can not market to advantage 
without storage. Many iarmers this year have grown crops 
which are new to them and, in addition, have largely in- 
creased their yields of crops with which they are familiar. 
This makes the question of storage one of vital importance. 


_ 


IN MARKET FOR MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 22.—The Navy Department 
today announced that the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts is in the market for a long list of miscellaneous 
articles. The list includes the following lumber items 
for delivery at the Philadelphia navy yards: Greenheart, 
9 by 5 inches, 16-foot lengths, 9,500 feet; white oak No. 
1, 16-foot lengths, 27,000 feet; yellow pine decking, 22,000 
feet. Bidders desiring to submit proposals should request 
the bureau to send them schedule No. 1429. 








PRESIDENT FIXES COAL PRICES 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 22.—President Wilson last 
night formally fixed the price to be charged by pro- 
ducers of bituminous coal thruout the country. The 
prices announced are based on the cost of production 
as found by the Federal Trade Commission after weeks 
of exhaustive investigation. They will greatly reduce 
the cost of this commodity to the Government and to 
the consuming public. as well. 

In naming prices for bituminous coal, the President 
acted under the authority conferred upon him by the 
food control bill. In a number of instances he reduced 
by more than $1 a ton the prices voluntarily agreed 
upon by the coal producers at a conference held here 
in June, when a flat price of $3 a ton at the mine was 
named, $3.50 for lump sizes, with a patriotic reduction 
of 50 cents a ton on Government orders. 

The prices fixed by the President are provisional and 
temporary. The expectation is that they will be fol- 
lowed up by the appointment of a fuel controller, who 
will be in supreme control of the coal situation for 
the Government. 

Whether the Government will go further and requi- 
sition all coal, selling to consumers and our Allies at 
cost plus a fair profit, will depend in large measure on 
the attitude assumed by the producers thruout the 
country toward the price scale fixed by the President. 

Some officials here are inclined to look upon Mr, Wil- 
son’s action as a justification for the criticism by Sec- 
retary of War Baker and Secretary of the Navy Dan- 
iels of the prices fixed by the coal men in the June 
conference, which was attended by Secretary of the 
Interior Lane, Franklin Fort, member of the trade com- 
mission, and Frank 8, Peabody of Chicago, chairman of 
the coal production committee of the Council of Na- 


tional Defense, who called the conference together. 
While the price of $3 agreed upon as a result of this 
conference was far below the prevailing market price, 
the findings of the trade commission’s investigators 
clearly do not justify a mine-run price of $3, except in 
certain western districts, where the President has al- 
lowed as high as $3.25 a ton at the mine. 

The prices fixed by the President on an f. o. b. mine 
basis for tons of 2,000 pounds are as follows: 





Slack or 
Run of Prepared screen- 
mine sizes ings 
SV RWMTADG Oe oink sw own kp oh ead $2.00 $2.25 $1.75 
le eae ee nn 2.00 2.25, 1.75 
OL WONNMIER on 55. 6% -0.< nia 8s aren 0 2.00 2.25 1.75 
West Virginia (New River)...... 2.15 2.40 1.90 
OEY GAS AER eat ee 2.00 2.25 1.75 
SPMED AERICK WOIN) «2 5c o.05 «<b ake ss 2.00 2.25 1.75 
SPIO TEIN. VEIN)... 5. cs Ss ee oo ei 2.35 2.60 2.10 
IMM. coe toe G eosin ess Si Na ac 1.95 2.20 1.70 
Kentucky (Jellico)<........:..:0 2.40 2.65 2.15 
Alabama (Big Seam)............ 1.90 2.15 1.65 
Alabama (Pratt, Jaeger and Co- 
WD ks oincas wos Ga Be Oo a ie ee 2.40 1.90 
Alabama (Cahaba 
RUNES. Ghee crt Gabe akan ones e F 2.65 2.15 
Tennessee (eastern) ‘ 2.55 2.05 
Tennessee (Jellico) x 2.65 2.15 
SOU 6 Se cist wikis bi Saweckebe .95 2.20 1.70 
A oe eee - 2.20 1.70 
Illinois (third vein) K 2.65 2.15 
EMRE! se chsh A as aces vb a at 6% 2.90 2.40 
OD Hie i 55 6 a 5 aia SN wh, Ed ee IO b 2.95 2.45 
A a te ate See ee a 2.80 2.30 
Missouri 5 2.95 2.45 
Oklahoma .. 05 3.30 2.80 
RS obs Gos als cee PRE ee ee 2.65 2.90 2.40 
NN EO ere Tere ee 2.45 2.70 2.20 
CEU TS Rete Ie y pyre 2.70 2.95 2.45 
MO MEREBOD og cok a oes Schusee 2.40 2.65 2.15 
ho ree ws ater 2.50 2.75 2.25 
OS Arias 's oy bob aw OS eso ee 2.60 2.85 2.35 
PPUSEREON: 2 os oa ne sie sicbe is ean 3.25 3.50 3.00 


APPOINTS ADMINISTRATIVE SHIPMENT 
OFFICER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 22.—President Wilson has 
designated Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the Union 
Pacific Railroad board and member of the new war in- 
dustries board of the Council of National Defense, as 
administrative officer under the priority shipments act 
approved Aug. 10. This action of the President clothes 
Judge Lovett with authority to direct the railroads to 
give priority to shipments of commodities required for 
war purposes or in the interest of the national security 
and welfare. 

The first order of Judge Lovett, as announced in the 
daily press, was to direct a large number of railroads and 
Great Lakes steamship lines to give priority to shipments 
of bituminous coal into the Northwest, in order to insure 
a supply of fuel for the coming fall and winter. 





CONFIRMS NOMINATION TO TRADE 
COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 22.—The Senate has con 
firmed the nomination of Victor Murdock, formerly a 
member of Congress from Kansas and House leader 0! 
the small group of Progressives in that body, as a mem 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission. 

While Mr. Murdock has not been noted as a man of 
judicial temperament, he is a live wire and disposed to 
deal fairly when he knows the facts. Business men gen 
erally declare that they are willing to stand or fall on 
the facts in any case which may come before the trace 
commission. 

Mr. Murdock succeeds the late Will H. Parry on thi 
commission. Mr. Parry had immediate charge of thie 
lumber investigation which the commission conducted 
and his death delayed the report. Because of radical 
changes in the lumber industry since this investigation 
was made, many officials now believe that, in some re- 
spects at least, the report will not be of great value when 
published. 








Lumber Transportation 








DECIDE TO ACCEPT COMPROMISE SETTLEMENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—With the exception of one claim- 
ant all persons who have filed overcharge freight claims 
against the Frisco railroad have decided to accept the com- 
promise settlement effected by the committee representing 
the creditors. This committee of creditors will meet in Chi- 
cago Wednesday for the purpose of trying to make final set- 
tlement without this one objecting claimant. Joseph T. 
Davis, of St. Louis; B. D. Dahlberg, of St. Paul, and Lee 
Ewing, former assistant attorney general of Missouri, will 
represent the shippers... These claims against the Frisco 
amount to about $1,250,000, of which at least 60 percent 
is due the lumber and tie interests of Missouri. They grow 
out of the maximum freight law of Missouri, which was 
suspended from 1907 to 1913 by reason of an injunction filed 
by the railroads of Missouri in the United States district 
court for the western’ district of Missouri, which 
case eventually went to the supreme court of Missouri and 
was decided to the effect that the rates were not confiscatory 
and unreasonable, as the railroads had alleged. 

Advices from Jefferson City are to the effect that the 
supreme court of Missouri has issued a restraining writ of 
prohibition against the circuit court of St. Louis, which had 
granted a témporary writ of mandamus against the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad to compel the railroad to furnish cars for the 
shipment of railroad ties along its line. The original writ 
was granted on application of the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, following complaints of the tie and timber divi- 
sion—Division E—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis. The supreme court’s writ is returnable during the 
first week in September, when it will be determined whether 
it will be permament. In the meantime the Missouri Pacific 
has greatly modified its order not to deliver cars to the tie 
men and they are getting the necessary cars, which, after all, 
is all they sought in their complaint to the Public Service 
Commission. 

The complaint of the Kettle River Co. of St. Paul against 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, which has been pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for some time, has been 
dismissed by the complainants in order that the complaint 
of the tie and timber division—Division E—of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis that the rates on railroad ties 
for interstate shipment are discriminatory might be prose- 
cuted without any embarrassment and with the greatest pos- 
sible vigor. ‘ 

The complaint of the Kettle River Co., which was filed in 
May, 1916, merely complained to the commission that there 
was a discrimination on railroad freight rates as to ties from 
points in Missouri and St. Louis as against shipments of ties 
from points in Missouri to Madison, Ill., where the com- 
pany maintained a tie-treating plant. In other words, it 
alleged that there was discrimination between the intrastate 
and the interstate rates. dt merely asked that the commis- 
sion find that discrimination existed and that the discrimina- 
tion should be removed, without offering any plan of removal. 

When the tie and timber division of the Lumbermen’'s 
Exchange of St. Louis began to take up the question of 
freight rates they were advised by their attorney, Joseph 
T. Davis, of St. Louis, that the Kettle River Co. case would not 
afford them the relief they sought so far as interstate rates 
are concerned, but a decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on this case might hamper them in their future 
proceedings. In other words, the Kettle River Co. case 
merely was a controversy between it and the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, and would only affect tie rates from certain points 
in Missouri to Madison, Ill., whereas the commercial tie men 
of Missouri were desirous of having interstate rates reduced 
so as to do away with the discriminatory features of the two 
rates, thereby putting the commercial tie men of Missouri in 
a position where they might compete with the commercial tie 
men in other cities in other States. 

Acting upon the advice of Mr. Davis,. the tie men succeeded 
in having the Kettle River Co. dismiss its case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to allow Division E to 
proceed with its complaint, which already had been filed 
before the commission, and is entitled Robert Abeles, doing 
business as Abeles & Taussig, et al., vs. Alexandria & Western 


Railway Co., et al. The complaint was filed by virtually all 
of the members of the division and was against approxi 
mately 140 different railroads, whose tariffs would be affected 
by this proceeding. Information from the docket clerk of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to the effect that the 
complaint will be set for hearing the early part of October. 





EASTERN RAILROADS FILE NEW TARIFFS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20.—The eastern railroads are 
now filing with the Interstate Commerce Commission new 
tariffs proposing what in effect amounts to an increase of 15 
percent in commodity rates not covered by the commission's 
recent decision. 

The commission granted an increase of 15 percent on coal, 
coke and iron ore, and a substantial increase in class rates 
to the eastern roads. These increases, it is etimated, will 
yield $80,000,000 additional revenue to the eastern lines. 

The new tariffs they are now filing covering other com 
modities, including lumber, would, if allowed to become 
effective, add another $60,000,000 to the revenues of the east- 
ern roads. 


~ 





DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 21.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended until Dec. 16 the effective date 
of item No. 26-B, supplement No. 52 to Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. tariff, I. C. C. No. A-2152, which provides for 
the withdrawal of joint commodity rates on lumber in car- 
loads from stations located generally north and east of 
Darlington and Florence, S. C., on the Atlantic Coast Line 
when destined to Philadelphia and other eastern destina- 
tions via Hagerstown, Md. The proposed combination rates 
are substantially higher than existing joint commodity rates. 

In a decision handed down today the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission announces that ‘rates on cedar lumber in 
carloads from certain points in North Carolina to points in 
Central Freight Association and Trunk Line territories are 
3 or 4 cents per 100 pounds higher than the rates on so-called 
common lumber, pine oak, etc., and are found to be unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
ceed the rates on common lumber.” 

Complaint in this case was filed by George C. Brown & 
Co. Points in North Carolina on the Southern and Seaboard 
Air Line roads are involved. 

“Inasmuch as the conclusion here reached disturbs a rela- 
tionship which has existed for many years, we are of the 
opinion that reparation should be denied.” 

The new rates are made effective on or before Nov, 15. 





TRANSPORTATION NOTES FROM MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 21.—J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, an- 
nounces that the Interstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered a reduction of 3 to 4 cents a hundred pounds on ship- 
ments of cedar from Carolina points into Central Freight 
Association territory, effective. Nov. 15. Mr. Townshend, 
on behalf of George C. Brown & Co., filed complaint with 
the commission more than a year ago in connection with 
rates on cedar, the complaint being directed against the 
Southern Railway and the Seaboard Air Line. 

The association is advised that the carriers are proposing 
to advance rates on hardwood lumber, effective Oct. 1, by 
adding 2 cents a hundred pounds for transit privileges. This 
will not affect Memphis but it will affect all points where 
transit privileges are in force and will thus affect many 
Memphis lumbermen who own mills at such points. 

The association also believes it probable that the carriers 
will attempt a straight advance in hardwood rates to eastern 
points this fall and it is therefore urging all of its members 
to be very cautious about making sales of lumber to eastern 
points where delivery will be deferred for any great length 
of time. 
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MUCH EUROPEAN BUILDING AWAITS WAR’S END 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, Aug. .13.—Anticipations of 
American and Canadian timbermen that peace will bring 
them immense orders for lumber to be used in restoring 
the war devastated sections of Europe will undoubtedly 
be realized, but in addition to this very considerable trade 
there will be other heavy demands upon the forest 
resourees of the American continent, the result of numer- 
ous large building projects held in abeyance because of 
-ar conditions. A typical instance of this is presented 
py the building situation here in Birmingham where it 
5 estimated that not less than 50,000 houses in the old 
arts of the town ought to be replaced at the earliest 
ossible moment, in addition to an actual shortage of 
between 10,000 and 20,000 houses urgently needed ‘in 
he community. Even if it be possible to utilize in re- 
construction some of the timber from the old houses re- 
ferred to, some of them built long before the American 
evolution, the entire Birmingham building program 
ould require about a million standards of new timber, 
or between 1,000,000,000 and 2,000,000,000 feet, American 
hoard measure. The work, however, could not for ob- 
vious reasons be undertaken all at once, the proposed rate 
ot construction being about 5,000 houses annually until 
Birmingham’s housing conditions are reasonably modern 
and eomfortable. There are many other important cities, 
not only on the British Isles but also on the continent 
where similar extensive housing programs must be under- 
tuken after the war. 

It was brought out at a recent meeting of the housing 
and town planning committee here, presided over by 
Councillor G. Cadbury, jr., that the Corporation of Birm- 
ingham is now preparing to handle this very large build- 
ing program. Statements made at the meeting showed 
that in the autumn of 1914 the housing inquiry committee 
reported that in the older districts of Birmingham at 
least 50,000 dwelling houses would have to be replaced. 
In addition to this, the housing and town planning com- 
mittee now reports there is an actual shortage of houses in 
the city estimated at between 10,000 and 20,000. Mem- 
bers of the committee expressed their strong convictions 
that it will be necessary after the war to build new 
houses at the rate of at least 5,000 a year, and the com- 
mittee feels that the expenditure annually on housing 
alone immediately after the war will have to be some- 
thing like £1,250,000 (about $6,250,000). It was stated 
that the annual expenditure will even exceed this figure 
if prices of building materials and labor remain at their 
present high level. The housing and town planning com- 
mittee considers that the necessary building program may 
be altogether beyond the powers of private enterprise. 
For this reason it was suggested that private enterprise 
night be encouraged, to its own advanage, to codperate 
and to submit schemes as to what private capital is pre- 
pared to do. 

A further suggestion made by the committee was that 
the city council might encourage private enterprise by 
loaning money and by offering security to investors. 
Councillor Cadbury said that unless the citizens of Birm- 
ingham realized the magnitude of the housing task 
they would not be in a position to give that support to 
the committee which is essential to carrying thru the 
building program. He said the committee felt that the 
publie would require the city council to take all the 
steps necessary to deal with a matter of such urgent 
importance. 

The question of house shortage at East Birmingham 
also was touched upon, and it was stated that the dif- 
fieulty of providing the necessary houses is three-fold; 
the difficulty of providing sufficient funds, the difficulty 
of obtaining building materials, and the present very 
high cost of building. It was stated that in certain 
munitions areas the Government has given grants up to 
about 25 percent on the cost of houses, but even then it 
has been found impossible to build houses at anything 
approaching ‘the old rents, on account of the high rate of 
interest, 

In such extensive building work as this proposed for 
Birmingham as well as in many other communities the 
principal dependence for timber supplies must be placed 
upon the United States and Canada, for even were not the 
standing timber of the British Isles being cut far be- 
yond the rate of reproduction to provide for the needs 
of the war these home resources of timber would be far 
inadequate to provide anything like what will be needed. 
The importation of large numbers of very efficient Amer- 
ican and Canadian woodsmen is rapidly making a sad dif- 
ference in the extent of the limited forests of this conurty. 





URGES DEVELOPMENT OF UNUSED WATER POWER 


OsHKosH, Wis., Aug. 22.—Senator Isaac Stephenson, 


dean of Wisconsin lumbermen, wants to see more use made 
of the latent water power of the country, believing that it 
will go far toward solving some of the pressing problems 
of fuel and power supply. In an interesting communica- 
tion published in the Oshkosh Republican, he says: 
There will soon be a question of vital importance to con- 
sider, and that is how the people are going to obtain fuel. I 
have thought much about it, especially in the last few years 
48 my own lumbering operations are decreasing. The forests 
are pretty well cut over and lumbering in this part of the 
country is nearly at an end. To be sure, there is much waste 
left in the woods, but the cost of getting it out is almost 
Prohibitive. The point I want to make is this: We must 


soon develop our water power for heating, lighting, manufac- 
turing and motive power. The upper peninsula of Michigan 
and northern Wisconsin has much undeveloped water power. 
We have one dam on the Menominee River, a little above 
Marinette, which furnishes the cities of Marinette and Menom- 
inee with light and power and there is still much power 
unused. There are many other falls on the river. The 
country must soon make use of its water power as the coal 
supply is decreasing and is very expensive now. 


MAKING PERFECT FLOORING AND CEILING 


[By BR. C. Leibe, Waverly, Va.] 


One has only to visit a dwelling house in course of con- 
struction or other building where flooring or ceiling is 
being laid to see that only too frequently unsuccessful 
efforts are made to make perfect flooring by the manu- 
facturer or the planer men. Frequent defects that are 
found are poor fitting joints, head too high or too low 
to go properly in mesh with the V and thus leaving an 
uneven edge, bead too large for the V, one edge thick and 
the other thin, as well as other imperfections that prevent 
good fitting. The slogan of the writer that it is as easy 
to do your work right as wrong and much more satisfac- 
tory to all concerned could be used to advantage in many 
woodworking factories. Furthermore, those in charge of 
the output of the plant—and this includes the machine 
men—are to a certain extent their employer’s keeper and 
keeper of the plant’s reputation, which draws or repels 
business as the case may be. If such men let poor work 
pass the plant loses trade, the men lose their jobs and all 
goes to smash in the end. Every workman should remem- 
ber that the emplover’s success is his success. The more 
money the firm makes, the more it is able to raise wages. 
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FIG. F 
The writer when a very young man was advised by his 
employer that it always pays to pay strict attention to 
duties and this advice has been found to be of great value. 
An example will serve to illustrate this. 

When the writer was just starting in the first sky- 
seraper in his home city was being built. The contractor 
in charge of the construction made a round of all the 
planing mills in the city in quest of samples of flooring 
before letting the contract. The writer was much pleased 
when advised later by the mill owner that his flooring had 
stood the test of perfect fitting and otherwise was the best 
in the city. The large order obtained for this reason not 





only kept the planing mill operating in the dufl season 
when most of the others were idle but brought additional 
business from out of town, for the reason that our flooring 
was used in the great skyscraper, the first in the city, and 
was constantly being walked on and admired by men of 
money who made inquiries as to the manufacturer and 
who later built other large buildings. This is only one 
proof of the good resulting from making a reputation for~ 
the employer. The writer would like to add also that his 
wages jumped from 75 cents a day: to $1.50 a day and 
that later he was made a filer for the resaws. That was 
very encouraging for a mere boy and should teach its 
lesson to other young men. This advice may be applied 
to any branch of the trade, but in this case is meant for 
the thought in hand, that of manufacturing good saleable 
flooring and ceiling. 

Fig. 1 in the accompanying illustration shows the right 
method of making the joint in flooring when it is desired 
to use either face on top so that defects may be dodged 
in laying No. i flooring. It should be noticed that the 
joint is square. Fig. 2 shows one face or tight joint 
flooring, which is made with the lower jointing slightly 
open so that the top edge may fit up tight, leaving no 
opening. Fig. 3 shows a sketch of beaded ceiling which 
may be beaded in the center of the board to give the effeet 
of narrow ceiling. To preserve this effect it should be 
jointed as in Fig. 2, in order to cause the bead in the joint 
to fit up snugly so that the joining of the boards will not 
be noticed. Fig. 4 shows the improved idea in double 
quick making of low grade flooring and ceiling, where it 
is not desired to have a perfectly smooth surface. Such 
flooring or ceiling is suitable for a warehouse, out-house 
or similar buildings. Two-inch stock is run thru the 
machine as shown and then resawn thru the center as indi- 
eated by the dotted line. The main thing in flooring is 
the fitting of joints, avoiding too tight fitting of the 
tongue and groove and avoiding thick and thin edges of 
the flooring which produce a misfit. Another good thing 
to remember is that when running on edge grain flooring 
the pressure bar may be made pretty tight to good advan- 
tage, for it adds a polish to the flooring without damaging 
the stock at all, but with flat grain flooring the pressure 
bar should be just firm for if very tight the grain will 
tend to pull loose and curl up. 





MAKING THE TOWN INVITING 


George A. Jewett, of the Jewett Lumber Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, is always pushing his business. He enjoys 
it. He writes new advertisements on an average of every 
other day for the daily papers at Des Moines. Just now 
he is emphasizing the fact that the cantonment at Des 
Moines is going to bring a large number of strangers into 
the city and that the city ought to put its best foot for- 
ward and have the town look inviting. We are reproduc- 
ing one of his advertisements for the benefit of our 
readers. 








A Serial 
for Home 
Builders. 





N THESE DAYS of aeroplanes an 

Aeroplane House is right in style. 

We have built several of such houses. 
| The upper deck gives. lots of air. 


For the exposed timbers you 
should use fir. We have just un- 
loaded a car of fine two inch fir fin- 
ish for just such purposes. 


But for the inside 


You Should Use Our 
Opportunity | Arkansas Soft Pine 

Is If you are going to build, 
Knocking at| you will save ‘money by 
Your Door | Building Now. 


Now with the Army Camp 
at Des Moines, there is bound to be a 
large number of people come here to 
help build and maintain the camp and 


Many Will,Stay Here 
If you build a house for sale or 
rent you are sure to have a customer. 
But 
Do Not Delay in Your Building 
Build before the rush is on. 
Get Your Share of 
the Prosperity 




















Oth & Grand Ave 








Get Your Old Buildings 
Looking Their Best. 


Yes, you should paint up at once. 


| 
| 
| 


We will have a plenty of visitors. 
You see that they are attracted by 
the neat, pleasing appearance of your 
home, your outbuildings. 


SED | 


Machine Made Paints 














is the best for this. _We Let Us 
guarantee it fully. You Help You 
can get better results than to a Pleas- 
with white lead and oi] and ing Color 
mixing by an _ inexperi- Scheme 
enced man.. 





Don’t Forget That a Fence 
will add to the appearance and make 
your place more attractive. 

With the rapidly moving automo- | 
bile it is not safe to let the children | 
in the street. | 

A Fence May Save the | 
Life of Your Child 

Phone us and a man will go and 
measure up the place and tell you 
just what it will cost. We will also 


j 
| 
} 
give you estimates on 
“Everything From the } 
Foundation to the Chimney Top.” | 
{ 

' 

\ 





Jewett thitlelay 








E Tth & Walnut 
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WESTERN STRIKE SITUATION IS STILL SERIOUS 


Some Improvement Is Noted But Issues Remain Unsettled—Too Much. Political Interference Complicates Matters—Lum- 
bermen Show Spirit of Fairness—Federal Investigation Is Asked | 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 20.—It seems that neither the 
Federal nor State government can realize that the dis 
turbance in the lumber industry in the State of Wash- 
ington is not strictly a labor trouble but is a form of revo- 
lution against the accepted standards of society and gov- 
ernment, and at a time when this country is preparing 
for war is all the more reprehensible. A group of agita- 
tors of the Industrial Workers of the World started the 
trouble. How they were financed is not yet made plain; 
possibly by German sympathizers. It is clear that they 
have plenty of means from some source. Nothing better 
could have been devised to aid the enemy. 

The so-called labor union agitators and leaders, taking 
advantage of the opportunity opened by the I. W. W., 
thought to fasten on the industry unionism that it does 
not want joined with the I. W. W., on the plea that there 
must be an 8-hour day. These leaders have admitted that 
because the nation is at war they thought it an opportune 
time to do these things. A governor anxious some day to 
be in the United States Senate saw an opportunity to 
further his political ambitions and, taking the cue from 
the secretary of war, who had ecurtly wired the lumber- 
men that they must settle their troubles by yielding en- 
tirely to the unorganized and law defying mob, followed 
with a proclamation to the effect that there must be az 
8-hour day in the lumber industry in the State of Wash- 
ington, starting it, however, on a 9-hour pay basis, with 
time and a half for overtime. 

This was a direct encouragement to the seditious I. W. 
W. to continue their pro-German work, and in more thax 
one mill plant resuming on a 10-hour basis after the 
enforced shutdown by the strike the men quit after the 
governor’s proclamation. J.istening to the agitators’ 
claims, much against their own good judgment, that the 
matter was settled as long as the Federal and State au- 
thorities demanded the 8-hour day they assumed that it 
would be granted. 

Accepting the governor’s propositiot would mean the 
reduction by 10 percent of the wages nuw Leing paid 
probably eight to ten thousand employees working on a 
10-hour basis, without their consent or approval. It would 
also mean a reduction of 20 percent in the output of lum- 
ber at a time when industry should not be curtailed but 
increased. It would mean that manufacturing lumber 
would cost that much more in the western country, which 
would make it impossible to compete with southern pine 
made in mills operating ten and eleven hours, and thus 
would the industry in the western States be further handi- 
capped. 

Destruction and Chaos Behind Strike 


Back of it all stands the fact that the men who started 
this strike do not want to work eight hours or any other 
number of hours, but merely wanted to cripple the indus- 
try, which they have done. Their platform and principles 
demand the destruction of industry and the continual 
striking and otherwise harassing their employers until they 
can not further operate, for they do not believe in an operat- 
ing class. Another fact is apparent and that is that there 
is no stable organization to make peace with, unless the 
millmen ask the American Federation of Labor to come 
in and unionize the industry and put it on a closed shop 
basis, as President Gompers has suggested be done. At 
the same time the union labor leaders say they have noth- 
ing to do with the I. W. W.’s, yet they go into mills and 
camps together and persuade and intimidate the men until 
they quit work. Working hand in hand for the same end, 
there is strong suspicion that they are working by mutual 


‘understanding. 


Senator Poindexter of Washington has introduced a 
bill in Congress looking to the nationalizing of the 8-hour 
day in the lumber industry. This measure has the support 
of the lumbermen of the West. If there is to be any 
8-hour day it must be national, yet frankly they do not 
believe that such a policy is wise at this time when greater 
efficiency is expected of everyone. They do not believe it 
to be patriotic, yet they are willing to run eight hours if 
lumbermen everywhere else in this country do the same. 

An 8-hour day means that lumbermen would have to 
operate two shifts in order that there might be some 
return on their great investments in mills, timber, rail- 
roads, logging equipment etc.; otherwise their plants and 
equipmeut would be idle two-thirds of the time. If they 
did not run sixteen hours the output of lumber would be 
reduced twenty percent, the cost would likewise be in- 
creased, and the consumer, as usual, would have to pay 
the bill. 

W. B. Greeley, assistant forester, in his report made at 
the Pacific Logging Congress in Portland, Ore., last Octo- 
ber, stated that operating as in the past there is a mill 
capacity in this country capable of getting out 117,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, tho the largest annual produc- 
tion has been about 46,000,000,000 feet. Cut down the 
working hours 20 percent, and there is found to be a still 
greater idle capacity, which is an economic waste. 

Should mills be operated sixteen hours daily, logging 
operations would have to be doubled in order to get in 
enough logs in the seven or eight months available for 
the work to keep the mills running sixteen hours eleven 
months in the year. This means double equipment and a 
further increased cost for the consumer to pay. How- 
ever, the consumer will not pay the Washington and 
Oregon mills this increase unless competitors demand the 
same increase. 

That a national 8-hour law in the lumber business. can 
be enacted by Congress when the South is in the majority 
in the National Government hardly seems likely, yet that 
is what Mr. Gompers wants, and he is pretty close to the 
administration, which surely has its troubles these days. 
Yet firmness on the part of the administration, which is 











the Federal Government, in suppressing the seditious and 
traitorous agitation of the I. W. W. in the beginning 
would have prevented what has since occurred. The West 
would not now have been torn up, and vigilants would not 
have had to take the enforcement of law into their own 
hands, with the result that the law was further broken. 
The easiest way is never the best way, as the lumber indus- 
try and the Federal and State administrations are now 
learning. 
Oregon Officials Have Backbone 


Governor Lister’s strong demand upon the lumbermen 
of Washington to accede to the demands of the I. W. W. 
was followed by an interview in which he stated that if 
the strike was not settled by today he would demand a 
Federal investigation of labor conditions in the lumber 
business in Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. In 
this the governor of Oregon did not concur, stating pub- 
licly that he did not believe that the lumbermen of these 
States could go on an 8-hour basis in competition with 
the lumbermen of the South who operate longer. The 
mayor of Portland, George Baker, also seems to have a 
backbone, for he has declared that the labor agitator who 
makes trouble in Portland will find work at the county 
rock pile, and with the codperation of the courts he is 
already sending I, W. W. agitators there. 


War Secretary Asked to Protect Rather Than Dictate 


The reply of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion to the telegram of Newton D. Baker, secretary of 
war, was as follows: 

The United States Government and the allied nations can 
absolutely depend upon the Pacific Northwest lumber industry 
quickly and efficiently to furnish all necessary spruce for air- 
craft purposes. We will do this upon receiving definite orders 
and specifications for the manufacture of this material. No 
such orders have yet been placed. 

Please consider this telegram a pesitive pledge that our 
industry will furnish this spruce as fast as needed. To this 
end we are now mobilizing spruce log supplies at manufac- 
turing points and have located a sufficient supply of spruce 
ae ta easily accessible for immediate logging to fulfill this 
pledge. 

At present many of our spruce producing mills are closed 
by I. W. W. and American Federation of Labor strikes. We 
will meet this situation by mobilizing the most expert and 
efficient of our remaining loyal men at spruce points if neces- 
sary and will concentrate every available logging and manu- 
facturing facility and capacity on the manufacture of spruce 
aircraft stock. 

In the event of violence or intimidation likely to handicap 
the efficiency of this program we may call on the Govern- 
ment for such protection as the situation will justify, but 
only as a last resort. We will deal with the labor problem in 
all fairness and absolutely without prejudice, keeping in mind 
the fact that the defense and safety of the nation are para- 
mount. 

We beg to convey to the secretary of war and to the Air- 
craft Production Board and the lumber subcommittee of the 
Council of National Defense our deep appreciation of their 
courtesy and consideration in sending representatives of 
foreign aircraft missions to the Pacific coast, thus ‘making 
possible a definite understanding of the importance of air- 
craft in this war and the necessities of the situation which 
leads to the pledge we herewith transmit. 

(Signed) West Coast LUMBERMEN’S ASSCCIATION. 
Lumbermen’s Reply to Governor Lister 


The Lumbermen’s Protective League, representing the 
mill owners and logging operators of Washington, has 
replied to Governor Lister’s proclamation. After quoting 
therefrom, and alluding to the conference held last week, 
participated in by the State council of defense and rep- 
resentatives of both the American Federation of Labor 
and the lumbermen (also attended by Dr. Carlton Parker, 
representing the Federal Government), at which confer- 
ence the lumbermen brought out facts (taken in the 
main from Report No. 114 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued Jan. 24, 1917) which were not 
disputed by the labor representatives, the league’s reply 
was, in substance, as follows: 


The lumber industry takes 638 percent of the labor em- 
ployed in manufactures in- Washington and Idaho and 32 
percent in Oregon. The demand for lumber for building pur- 
poses has within the last ten years been decreased 11,074,- 
500,000 feet board measure, equivalent to 20 percent of the 
lumber cut in the United States for the year 1914. Ups and 
downs have been the portion of sawmills. Occasional years 
of high earnings have been followed usually by longer periods 
_ profits or losses—1914-1915 being the most extreme 
of these. 

In 1913 western Washington produced about 4.25 billion 
feet of lumber, which sold for an average price of $13 a thou- 
sand. In 1915 the cut was reduced to approximately 3.6 
billion feet, and the price to $10. In the first year $55,- 
250,000 was available for distribution from the manufactur- 
ing industry for wages, supplies, interest, added capital etc., 
reaching almost every industry, bank and community in the 
State. In the latter year this sum was cut over one-third. It 
is noteworthy that approximately 60 percent of the lumber 
price received by manufacturers is paid directly in the form 
of wages. The reduction in lumber output and the shrinkage 
in wages on the cut of 1915 meant probably a decrease of 
$7,000,000 or $8,000,000 in the lumber pay rolls of Washing- 
ton. Severe losses fell also upon the businesses and indus- 
tries largely dependent upon lumbering. 

The center of population in the United States and of con- 
sumption of lumber is the State of Indiana, according to the 
United States Census reports. The principal competitor of 
the production of the Washington mills is the yellow pine 
produced in southeastern States from North Carolina to 
Texas. Not 20 percent of the output of the Washington mills 
is sold locally, and the remainder must be sold principally in 


competition with yellow pine. Necessarily the prairie States - 


west of the States bordering on the Mississippi River do not 
consume a large amount of lumber. The freight rate on 
lumber from Washington points to Chicago (which is illus- 
trative) as compared with the freight rates for yellow pine 
produced in the South, northern pine and northern hemlock 
is as follows: 


Cents per 

hundred pounds 

Douglas fir from the Pacific Northwest...............- 55 
Yellow pine from the South..... ES Cee I res ek eee 25 
ES, IMINO. 5 in a 0 'S6.6 9 4 Rais Ue oes oe be 8 ate kin ee 


PE NI 5s 5 5 0b'b a5) 0 brn. > oe sc 0 ovis enion eew ais 10 
Ft ws freight cost of competing woods to the Kansas City 
market : 


Douglas fir from the Pacific Northwest................ 30 
Remow: were FUG THC MOUtR . n 5 os 0 50 0's 0 2 00 cre ane sere 24 
POUR MET ES ONG 665 Fs oo v.5 8 ops oe > 6 s9 Pe, ye eae a - 23 
Northern hemlock ......... Pe RS PRES Lain eo ce 


The freight cost of competing woods to the Minneapolis 
market : 


Douglas fir from the Pacific Northwest.....2.......... 45 
zenow pine Trom the BOuen «ooo. svi vk os ceo 6% oboe oe 31 
Northern pine ...... Pe Pee Sy ee Ee Ee Eo ee ne 7 


A thousand feet of lumber weighs approximately 2,800 
pounds, and from the above figures it will be seen that 
southern pine enjoys a differential over the Douglas fir pro- 
duced in Washington of more than $7 a thousand. 

But this is not all. According to figures made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the average wage paid in the lumber 
industry in the State of Washington in 1913 was $2.25 a 
day ; 1914, $2.45 a day; 1917, $3.65 a day. Common labo: 
at the present time in this industry is paid from $3 to $3.25 
a day of ten hours. The wages paid in the southern lumber 
industry in the production of yellow pine are from 18 cents 
an hour for unskilled labor to $145 monthly for skilled labo: 
in the woods and in the mills from 19 cents an hour fo: 
unskilled labor to 75 cents an hour for skilled labor, and te: 
and eleven hours constitute a day’s work in the production o 
yéllow pine. 

Not only therefore does yellow pine enjoy a differentia 
over Douglas fir in excess of $7 a thousand on freight alon 
to competitive points but the wage rate in the South is littl: 
greater than half as large as is paid in the industry in the 
State of Washington ; ten and eleven hours constitute a day’ 
work in the South. 

These facts are absolutely beyond the control of th 
lumbermen, and with it all must be remembered the fac: 
that the cost of lumber has nothing whatever to do wit! 
the price, which is fixed by a competition with yellow pin: 
enjoying the advantages above mentioned. 

The plan proposed (by Governor Lister), namely, to esta! 
lish eight hours a day and pay employees time and a hal 
for overtime, would on the following scale of $3 to $3.25 . 
day for common labor increase wages to $3.90 and $4.32, 
respectively, a day for common labor, and all other wages i 
the same proportion. These facts make the scheme proposi) 
by your excellency utterly beyond power to accept. 

At the recent meeting of the council of defense J. G. Brow 
who spoke for union labor affiliated with the American Fe 
eration of Labor, stated that the men represented by him 
would accept an 8-hour day with eight hours’ pay, and th: 
a reduction in wages accordingly would be acceptable. 1! 
was asked how many men engaged in the lumber indust:) 
he represented. He replied, 15,000." An impartial perso 
who investigated this very question, reported that from 8,50!) 
to 9,000 was the maximum represented by Mr. Brown. There 
are 55,000 employees normally engaged in the lumber busi 
ness in the State of Washington, and in view of the fact that 
Mr. Brown represented such a small proportion of them it 
was suggested by one member of the council of defense tht 
Mr. Brown instruct his men to return to work at pre 
wages and hours, and that a vote be taken under the - 
vision and control of the State’s council of defense, on h 
organized labor has representation, as of Jan. 1 next b, 
employees actually engaged in the industry, on the two 4 
tions: first, whether they would accept an 8-hour day wi 
eight hours’ pay, and, second, whether they preferred tuo 
retain a 10-hour day with ten hours’ pay. By this scheme the 
men engaged in the lumber industry not represented by Mr. 
Brown would be given an opportunity to express their views 
on the matter. The lumbermen accepted this proposition. 
Mr. Brown on behalf of his men declined to accept it, altho 
the lumbermen offered to let the vote be taken as of October 
or November, 1917. 

It is a matter of common knowledge and beyond disput: 
that the strike is an Il. W. W. insurrection. ‘The l. W. W. 
frankly state that they will make no agreement which they 
will observe. It is therefore utterly impossible to contract 
with them. ‘To grant their demands is only to invite others. 
Their ultimate aim, as frankly proclaimed by them, is to 
destroy the wage system; to destroy property rights, anid 
take over all property unto themselves. Such a doctrine, 0! 
course, can not tor a moment be considered. The organiza 
tion is merely one engaged now in attempting to embarrass 
the Government of the United States at a time when the life 
of the nation is at stake. j 

Mr. Brown, representing organized labor affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, asked by a member of the 
council of defense at the recent meeting whether eight hours 
was his ultimate object, or whether it was merely a step to 
shorter hours, replied that he did not believe eight hours 
was the ultimate ambition of the worker. ; 

We can not understand why your excellency takes the posi 
tion that an 8-hour day is imperative. Let us call attention 
to the fact that at the November, 1914, general election in 
this State initiative No. 13,. providing for an 8-hour day was 
decisively defeated, the vote being “for’ 118,881 and 
“against” 212,933. This we respecttully submit should be 
decisive of the question. A 

All the lumber needed for the construction of the army 
cantonment at Tacoma and Des Moines, Lowa, is being fur- 
nished as needed. ‘The lumber industry has pledged itself to 
furnish to the Government of the United States all the spruce 
desired by it for airplane construction as soon as contracts 
therefor are let by the Government. Mills are being opened 
daily and the lumber industry of the Northwest will furnish 
to the Government of the United States whatever lumber it 
needs as soon as contracts therefor are furnished, and the 
industry stands pledged so to do. : 

The tumbermen of the State of Washington are not op- 
posed to a national 8-hour day in the lumber industry, their 
objection being to an 8-hour day in that industry in the 
State of Washington, when their competitors are permitted 
to work ten and eleven hours in addition to possessing the 
freight differential above mentioned and the very much lower 
daily wage prevailing in that industry at those points. Ac- 
cordingly a bill establishing a national 8-hour day in the 
lumber industry has been introduced in the Senate of the 
United States by Senator Poindexter of the State of Wash- 
ington, accompanied with the reasons therefor substantially 
as above set forth. If an 8-hour day in the lumber industry 
is essential to the well being of this State, may we not re- 
spectfully urge your excellency to use the influence and 
power pertaining to your oflice to secure the passage and 
approval of that bill. 

if the question at issue is one of patriotism we are unable 
to understand why patriotism requires the absolute destruc- 
tion of the lumber industry on which the State of Washing- 
ton is dependent, but requires nothing whatever of employees 
engaged therein, who are receiving the highest wages ever 
paid in the industry. 

LUMBERMEN’S PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 
By E. 8S. Grammer, President. 


The Governor’s Reply 

To the reply of the Lumbermen’s Protective League 
Governor Lister comes back with a communication 
addressed to President Grammer and given to the press 
for the general public. In this latter Governor Lister 
gives his reasons for issuing his proclamation and com- 
bats the lumbermen’s position in the following lan- 
guage: * Tae 

I ean not feel that the State of Washington is rendering 


the service to the nation it ought in this crisis, by continu- 


ing a condition under which large numbers of industrial 
plants are idle and thousands of men out of employment, and 
I would not be doing my duty if I did not put forth every 
possible effort to bring about an adjustment of differences. 
While your letter and statements published in the press 
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dueing the present week state that every call of the Federal 
‘y-epnment for lumber required in building ships, airplanes 
oo. construction of cantonments has been met, or that it is 
pocsible to supply the demands of the nation without delay, 
i equally true that statements made by those speaking 
-»» the lumbermen are to the effect that the needs of the 
ation represent less than 7% percent of the lumber produc- 

capacity of the State. I maintain that in this crisis it is 
jeurly our duty also to produce lumber to supply the other 

« percent demand. 

: have read with care your statement to the effect that the 
sber industry can not pay the increased wage and con- 
inue to exist. You 5 ner the average wage paid in the lum- 
» industry in this State in 1913 as $2.25 a day; in 1914, 
is, and in 1917, $3.65 a day, and state that the common 
»orer at the present time is paid from $3 to $3.25 a day 
’ ten hours. May I be permitted in connection with this to 
1} your attention to the fact that while the wages of com- 
on labor in the lumber industry have increased from $2 a 
in 1913 to $3 a day in 1917, it is equally true that the 
ost of living has increased in as great proportion? In fact, 
vorsonally believe that it was easier for a laboring man to 
.»port his family of four or five on $2 or $2.25 a day in 
‘13 than it is at the present time to support the same sized 
nily on $8 or $3.25. 
« is also true that during the present year there has been 
marked increase in the prices obtained for lumber by 
erators. 
negarding the 8-hour day and the vote recorded on the 
nitiative bill in 1915, at which time the establishment of a 
eneral 8-hour day did not receive the approval of a majority 
he voters of the State, I beg to say that it is equally true 
: in many lines of industry the 8-hour day has long been 
tublished and sentiment in favor of its establishment in the 
aber industry has steadily developed. I think that if the 
position of establishing an 8-hour day in the lumber indus- 
in the State of Washington were today placed before the 
voters it would carry by an overwhelming vote. 

{ agree with you that the situation would be materially 
clorified if it were possible to have the 8-hour day in the 
lumber industry in every section of the United States, and 
will join with you in doing everything possible to bring about 
this condition. I may say, however, that in the State of 
Washington we are now facing a condition demanding im- 
mediate atention. I can not feel that it will be possible to 
bring about a satisfactory adjustment of present differences 
without an 8-hour day being recognized now. If the lumber- 
men of Washington will realize this condition and accept 
the S-hour day, a nation-wide movement will be given an im- 
petus that will bring about its establishment at a much 
earlier time than would otherwise be the case. I may add 
that I can not but feel that there will be almost, if not fully, 
as great an output from our logging camps and mills under 
the 8-hour day plan, with satisfied employees, than will be 
the case in ten hours with the men feeling they ought to have 
an S-hour day. 

While it may be true that I. W. W. organization has had 
much to do with strikes in the lumber industry, I can not 
agree with you in the proposition that all of the present 
troubles can be attributed to organizers of the I. W. W., or 
that no favorable results can be attained by acceding to some 
of the demands of those who are now on strike. There are 
thousands of men who would, in my opinion, immediately 
return to work if the 8-hour yf were granted by employers. 

It seems to me that one of the best methods to pursue in 
bringing about a solution of the I. W. W. problem is to con- 
cede employees in the lumber industry the points for which 
they ask, and which in justice ought to be granted, and thus 
alienate from the leaders, to whom you refer, thousands who 
are only followers for the reason that they have felt that 
the only way to obtain these concessions was to affiliate with 
this organization. 

I am still strong in the conviction that there must be 
an early settlement of the labor troubles now existing in 
logging camps and lumber mills. I can not but feel that this 
adjustment will be impossible without recognition of the 8- 
hour day, and sincerely hope the lumbermen of the State of 
Washington will reconsider the position they have taken and 
accept the 8-hour day, and that employees will join with the 
operators in starting up the greatest of the State’s industries, 
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SITUATION CHANGES FOR THE BETTER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 22.—The strike situation in 
the last few days has changed for the better, and a 
number of mills are preparing to start up. Logging 
camps are also in better position to resume and will be 
operating at partial capacity, at least, within a few 
weeks. The executive committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Protective League met in Tacoma Monday and decided 
to send President Wilson a resolution supplementing 
Governor Lister’s request for Federal investigation of 
the trouble definitely to determine the justice or the 
injustice of the strikers’ contentions, which resolution 
was couched in the following language: 

The lumber industry of the State of Washington respect- 
fully, heartily and sincerely joins in the request of Gover- 
nor Lister that there be an immediate Federal investigation 
of the lumber industry of this State, with a view to deter- 
mining whether or not the industrial and economic problems 
of that industry will permit the granting to its wage earn- 
ers of an 8-hour day while all other and competing lumber 
producing regions of the United States remain on the in- 
dustry’s long established 10-hour standard. 

We urge this investigation particularly at this time with 
the thought that the recently completed investigation of 
‘he lumber industry by the Federal Trade Commission, re- 
ults of which are still unpublished, may not have taken 
he living problems of our employees into consideration. 

The lumber industry of the State of Washington strongly 
favors a national 8-hour day within the lumber industry. 

Governor Lister happened to be in the Tacoma Hotel 
where the meeting was held, attending a conference 
of the State council of defense, and was invited into 
the meeting of the executive committee of the Lumber- 
men’s Protective League, which was being attended by 
about thirty lumbermen. He made a statement reiter- 
ating his position as expressed in his official state- 
ments, and was answered by David M. Clough, of Ev- 
erett, former governor of Minnesota; J. H. Bloedel, E. 
S. Grammer, E. E. Case, and Alexander Polson. Prob- 
ably no governor. of a State was ever talked to more 
frankly than was Governor Lister by these lumbermen 
for about a half hour. He made no comment, and bore 
the attitude of thinking he knew more about the lum- 
ber business than the men who have carried its burdens 
and problems all these years. 

At the,meeting of the State council of defense a res- 
olution to Congress favoring the national 8-hour day 
for the lumber industry was also adopted, as follows: 

WHEREAS, The lumber industry of the State of Washing- 


ton is tied up by strikes of labor demanding an 8-hour day 
as the standard of labor in this industry, and 

Wuerras, The lumber operators maintain, and at a recent 
hearing have offered to the council strong evidence to prove, 
that it would be impossible for this State to go upon this 
basis while other parts of the country, particularly the 
southern pine industry with which the lumber of the district 
as to compete, is working upon a 10- or 11-hour standard, 
without the permanent paralysis of this most important in- 
dustry of our State . 


Resolved, That. this council urges upon the Congress of 
the United States that it enact a law providing for a uni- 
versal 8-hour standard of labor in the lumber industry, 
applicable to all lumber used in interstate commerce. 

Pending Federal investigation or national legislation 
there is a tendency on the part of employees to await 
some action, particularly as the weather is pleasant and 
other work is available. It is believed that the trouble 
would have been settled before this had it not been 
for political and theoretical interference, some of 
which was well intended, but most of which was a 
petty effort to discredit the State’s biggest industry 
in order that political ambitions might be furthered. 
As an instance, the Heybrook Lumber Co., near Index, 
had arranged with its men to return to work, but the 
day previous the governor came out with his socalled 
proclamation, followed by his petition to the President, 
so the workmen informed the company that they did 
not see any use in returning to work as the governor 
was going to get them the 8-hour day. 

The Defiance Lumber Co., of Tacoma, is the only 
additional mill to go on an 8-hour basis. Despite the 
fact that Major Griggs has had to bear the brunt of 
the fight in Tacoma his mill has resumed on a 10-hour 
standard and is now running on practically a normal 
basis, tho labor agitators have mobilized against him. 
On Willapa Harbor strikers have declined to return 
on the 10-hour basis with wage increase of 10 percent, 
still holding out for an 8-hour day. 

Efforts of the I. W. W. to call a general strike in all 
industries in Montana, Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
to become effective Monday, Aug. 20, failed miserably, 
due largely to the Government arresting leaders in 
Spokane. It is believed that the failure of this last 
effort of disturbers shows that the backbone’ of the 
trouble is broken. It may also be taken as an indica- 
tion of what might have happened had the Federal 
Government acted thru the militia at the beginning 
as it has now done in this instance. Thus far the strike 
has been kept out of Oregon thru the firmness of 
Oregon’s governor and Portland’s mayor. 





GOVERNOR WIRES PRESIDENT FOR INVESTI- 
GATION 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 21.—Each day sees a new devel- 
opment in the great lumber strike situation. Saturday 
night Governor Lister made good his threat that if the 
strike was not settled that day he would appeal to Presi- 
dent Wilson for a Federal investigation of the lumber 
industry covering the States of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. His proclamation of Wednesday, calling for a 
settlement on the basis of an 8-hour day with nine hours 
pay and time and a half for overtime, not having brought 
a settlement, he wired President Wilson last night as 
follows: 


For some weeks there has been a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition existing in the lumber industry in the Northwest. 
Many of the logging camps and lumber mills are closed and 
thousands of men are unemployed as a result of the strike 
now going on. The State council.of defense, aided by many 
public spirited citizens, has endeavored to bring about an 
adjustment, without success. The secretary of war, speak- 
ing for the Council of National Defense, has suggested a 
solution which has not been accepted. On Thursday last I 
presented a plan of settlement and find that it does not meet 
with the approval of the operators. 

It is claimed by the operators that a sufficient number of 
plants are running to supply Government demands. They 
state, however, that this demand does not exceed 7% percent 
of the normal output of the plants. I personally feel that 
during this crisis we are not performing our full degree of 
duty unless we also operate the mills and camps to supply 
the 92% percent general demand. 

Every plan thus far suggested to bring about an adjust- 
ment of the differences has failed and I am wiring to suggest 
the appointment of a commission by you to make a com- 
plete investigation covering the lumber industry of the 
States of Washington, Idaho and Oregon, this commission to 
have the power to call for information relating to the cost 
of operation, wages paid to employees, living conditions of 
employees, the prices now being obtained for lumber, sales 
conditions in competitive territory ; in fact, to cover all lines 
of investigation that might furnish information which would 
result in obtaining a proper basis for again bringing about 
normal conditions in this industry. 

If the plan suggested appeals to you, a joint, Federal and 
State commission might be appointed, with one member rep- 
resenting each of the States of Oregon, Idaho and Washing- 
ton, the representative member from each State to be ap- 
pointed by the governor of the State. 

I suggest the above plan to you only after it appears that 
every other possible method of bringing about a settlement of 
the differences has been tried and failed. Should the plan 
meet with your approval, may I suggest early action? If 
present conditions continue the situation is certain to become 
more grave. 


It would seem that the end of investigations of the 
lumber industry would come some time. They have been 
going on for years, and if Governor Lister’s plan is 
approved, they will continue. The study made by the 
Department of Commerce and the Bureau of Forestry 
jointly, with the assistance of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, has brought forth ample data regarding the industry 
average cost, average selling price ete. for the different 
localities. In fact these investigators endeavored to find 
some solution of the problem of how the lumber manu- 
facturer, especially on the Pacific coast, could operate and 
keep solvent. It is estimated that about 40 percent of 
the lumber concerns in Washington and Oregon went into 
bankruptcy between 1907 and 1916. It was a continual 





Ennybuddy kin buy hunny all dun up 
into a nice little frame fer about twenty 
cents a pound but fer my part I'd druther 
t’ spend foar hours a choppin’ down a 
beetree with a good strong chanct o' 
gittin’ stung ever minut. I beleeve that 
kind o ‘hunny tastes a heep better ’n th’ 


twenty cent kind. 
—Musings of the Old Axman, 
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struggle to keep going and give employment to the men 
who had been with the company for years. In most 
instances stockholders stood a loss year after year, yet 
the men were employed and the lumber communities were 
enabled to exist. 

Now there is an opportunity to make a fair profit with 
every corner being watched to keep down the excessive 
cost of everything going into the business. Wages have 
been advanced from 75 to 100 percent. So the investiga- 
tion will not be objected to in the least, but rather wel- 
comed, even if it is going over old and well worn paths. 
Yet there is a feeling that if those who are making poli- 
tics out of the present trouble would only preserve law 
and order there would be a resumption of operations and 
labor would have the great opportunity that has been 
awaited for the last nine years to be profitably employed, 
and the peace and prosperity that are so badly needed 
would come to the western country. 





~~ 


MAY INTERN I. W. W. AGITATORS 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 20.—It is reported that a plan 
to deport the I. W. W. agitators is being discussed by 
State officials of Idaho. In the stockade at St. Maries, 
Ida., the location of the Milwaukee and other big milling 
centers of this section, is room for 500 agitators to be 
safely interned. The western governors, at the recent 
conference in Portland, are said to have considered a plan 
of this kind to handle the situation. Attorney General 
T. A. Walters will speak today at Burke, Ida., where 
he will pick up information on the labor situation. 


NO PROSPECT OF SETTLEMENT 


MARINETTE, Wis., Aug. 20.—There apparently is little 
prospect of settling the timberworkers’ strike at the 
Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co.’s plant this summer and 
many of the men have gone to other cities in this section 
of the country to work. 

Several minor clashes between the men and foremen 
who were going to and from the plant have occurred but 
none of them have resulted in any violence. Sheriff 
Michael Halien and District Attorney E. W. Miller issued 
an order this week admonishing that arrests would be 
made should any further attempts be made to stop men 
on their way to and from any of the mills. 

Assemblyman Henry Ohl, jr., State organizer for the 
Federation of Labor, is in the city this week conferring 
with the men on strike who are still in the city. 





I. W. W. SEEK A FOOTHOLD IN EVANSVILLE 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 20.—Information has leaked 
out that meetings have been held for the purpose of 
organizing a local branch of the I. W. W. At a meeting 
recently held over a saloon, attended by about forty-five 
men, $25 was subscribed for securing a charter. It is 
said that some of those in attendance are employed at 
the furniture factories of the Globe-Bosse-World and 
Klamer companies. The conservative labor leaders of 
Evansville denounce the attempt to establish a branch of 
the I. W. W. here. 








IMPROVEMENT IN LABOR SITUATION NOTED 


TacoMa, WASH., Aug. 20.—The third week of the lum- 
ber strike sees some improvement in conditions among 
the local sawmills, which were the last to be closed by the 
strike and are among the last to resume. Seven of the 
nine big mills located in Tacoma that were shut down by 
the strike are still idle. Of the other two, the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. started sawing on Monday of last 
week, running on a 10-hour basis following failure of 
efforts of the State Council of Defense to bring about an 
agreement between operators and employees on an 8-hour 
basis. The St. Paul company started with some of the 
crew that had walked out in July with the 8-hour demand 
and with some new men, being able to get a full crew 
without importing outside labor. State reports showed 
the company had 110 men at work. There was no dis- 
order at the plant, a number of special policemen being 
sworn in as guards and stationed there. Pickets were 
numerous but the company was able to keep going, 
Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the company, him- 
self donning overalls and jumper Monday and running 
the automatic trimmer. Tuesday conditions were a little 
better, the sawmill running right along, and on Wednes- 
day conditions were near enough normal for the mill to 
cut 150,000 feet as against’ a normal output of 175,000 
feet per day, and the plant has thus far continued run 
ning. The plant of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., located on 
Day Island waterway on the extreme western outskirts of 
the city, also started up, and by Wednesday Supt. Yale 
Henry reported the plant operating at normal capacity 
with plenty of men available willing to work on the 
10-hour schedule and applying for jobs almost hourly. 
The Clear Fir mill is too far from the business district 
to permit of much picketing and there was no disorder 
reported. A small mill at Gertrude, across the Sound, 
started on a 10-hour schedule last Friday but the men 
quit again Monday. 

The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. had con- 
templated starting up the middle of the week but decided 
not to. The Defiance Lumber Co., the North End Lumber 
Co., the Puget Sound Lumber Co., the Pacifie Shingle Co. 
and the Western Fir mills along the waterfront are idle. 
Among the big country mills which have headquarters 
cffices in Tacoma and which were shut down because of the 
strike, no change is reported and they are all continuing 
idle. Discussing the situation Maj. Everett G. Griggs 
said: 

We are importing no men at all. Enough of our men have 
come back, and enough new ones are available, to enable us 


to operate our sawmill full time and we have engine room and 
mill crews at work. The men tell us they figure the Govern- 


ment has now taken part in the controversy and that the 8- 
hour day question is certain to be definitely adjusted and they 
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figure they might just as well be earning wages now as lying 
idle waiting. Our men are getting good wages, the best mill- 
men were ever paid, from $3 to $3.25 a day up, and they are 
willing to work, confident that the question will be adjusted 
by the Government. We are going to run our plant night 
and day if we can get enough men. 

Among local business men, outside as well as in the 
lumber industry, there is a general feeling that the labor 
situation in Tacoma will take on a new aspect after Sept. 
1, and that the same condition will probably apply to 
Seattle. Last week 8,500 men were at work on the 
American Lake cantonment at wages running all the way 
from $3 a day to $5 a day. Announcement was made 
Thursday that all of these men who remain continuously 
on the job until Sept. 1 are to be paid a bonus of 50 
cents a day per man. The cantonment is to be finished 
soon after Sept. 1 and 8,500 men will be thrown on the 
labor market. Every man who has applied has been 
given work and, while many have been quitting daily due 
to dust and unpleasant working conditions, others have 
come daily to take their places and the bonus plan is 
expected to hold the entire crew until Sept. 1 when the 
huge project will be practically finished. With no more 
cantonment work to be had by common labor, the $3 a 
day jobs at the sawmills will likely prove attractive 
enough to start the mills now idle here. 

Official reports Thursday to State Labor Commissioner 
C. H. Younger were that no logging camps shut down by 
the strike in the fir districts have reopened and that there 
is little improvement in the mill situation. At Hoquiam 
a sash and door factory was reported to have put a dozen 
girls to work and some employment of Japanese was 
reported from the Willapa Harbor and Puget Sound dis- 
tricts. In the Anacortes district 203 men were reported 
working, of an employees’ list of 639 men. 


WALKOUT HAS BROUGHT NO BENEFITS .TO 
STRIKERS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 20.—The strike declared by 
the shingle weavers and timber workers in the Northwest 
has lasted just one month and the only ones ahead of the 
game are the millmen. To the shingle producers, at least, 
the walkout has been worth many thousands of dollars. 
Had it not been for the strike the market would have 
sagged to fully $1 less than present prices, it is estimated 
by dealers, and very likely to a still lower level. As 
things look now the employees could scarcely have selected 
a less favorable time to quit work than the present, and a 
good number of them evidently are of the same opinion. 
A large percentage of them freely admit that they did not 
want to strike, but were compelled to by force of circum- 
stances. Many of them who have families have been 
forced to turn their hands to anything that is available, 
for few had very large savings accounts when the strike 
was called. It is undoubtedly true that some weavers 
have found work at their trade outside their home dis- 
tricts, where they have hesitated about pursuing their 
occupation because they know they would be marked men. 
In small mills in the country, however, they are much less 
likely to be discovered. i 





A heep o’ foaks don’t never think t’ 
lern t’ swim till thay begin t’ drownd, 
‘n then thay put in th’ balance o’ their 
life a regrettin’ it. 

. —Musings of the Old Axman. 














Meanwhile the cargo mills continue to make deliveries 
without delay. Especially is this true of Government 
orders. President J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, says that all Government demands have 
been met heretofore and will continue to be met in the 
future. This company now has 150 men at work in the 
shipping and planer departments of its cargo plant and is 
still running its Larson sawmill. Larger shipments were 
made from Bellingham last week than prior to the strike, 
the number of vessel movements being nearly half a dozen 
and the exports, all to domestic ports except one, totaling 
4,000,000 feet. Vessels now in the harbor will carry 2,000,- 
000 feet and others are en route here. 





DECLARE SHORTER DAY UNFAIR PROPOSAL 


Everett, WasH., Aug. 20.—Everett lumbermen liken 
the proposal to grant the 8-hour day to workmen in this 
manner: Two clothing houses do business side by side. 
One establishment closes at 4 p. m. while the other keeps 
its doors open until 6 p. m. Which would receive the 
greater benefit from trade? With the 8-hour day obtain 
ing here and the 10-hour day prevailing in the white pine 
belt, they explain, it would simply mean the pushing west 
ward for a considerable distance of the pine manufac 
turers’ selling territory, for with the difference in work 
ing hours fir mills could not successfully compete wit), 
producers of white pine. When the 8-hour day for mills 
is made general, Everett mill owners would have an even 
break with other sections of the country; but, they assert, 
an 8-hour day here and a 10-hour day east would resuii 
in practical ruination. No change has come to pass in the 
lumber and shingle mill strikes here, nor is there a manu 
facturer to be found sufficiently bold to offer a prediction 
as to when the settlement may occur. 





WOOD IS FAVORED FOR HIGH CLASS TOLEDO HOMES 


Many Fine Dwellings of Wooden Construction Are Being. Erected 


ToLEDO, OnI0, Aug. 22.—Toledo is a wood-loving city 
and despite all efforts to turn its allegiance to sub- 
stitutes it has for the most part remained true to its 
first love. The city is built in what was once the heart 
of a vast hardwood country and its old traditions hold 
firm. When the country was new the woodsman turned 
to the forest about him for materials with which to 
build his home, and to this day Toledo people turn to 
wood when they desire a home that is pleasing to the 
eye and comfort-giving’ the seasons thru. 

Brick, tile and stucco manufacturers have plied the 
most seductive arts in an effort to wean Toledoans from 
wooden construction and roofing substitutes have flooded 
the market. It has, in the end, proved of no avail, for 
Toledoans always come back to their first judgment. 
They like wooden houses and they like wooden roofs. 

The latest proof of this predilection for wood is to be 
found in the most ambitious building project which has 
ever been inaugurated in Toledo—the laying out and 
marketing of the new restricted residence section known 
as Ottawa Hills which is the realization of a dream born 
in the fertile brain of John North Willys, president of 
thie Willys-Overland Co., who also financed the scheme. 

Ottawa Hills is a 1280-acre tract, extending three miles 
along the course of the Ottawa River, a small but pic- 
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UNIQUE GARAGE BUILT FOR FRANK G. CRANE 


turesque stream. The tract is heavily timbered and in 
its groves are to be found many ancient trees older than 
the city itself. The tract is five miles from the central 
business district and is reached by motor car over a 
finely paved thorofare thru the western suburbs of the 
city. : 

The project was started a year ago when Mr. Willys 
employed a famous landscape gardener to make the 
original plan and start the work on a home district that 
will take rank with Roland Park, Baltimore; Country 
Club District, Kansas City; Forest Hill Gardens, Long 
Island, and Shaker Heights, in Cleveland, as an example 
of the highest efforts in city planning. Neither con- 
sideration of cost nor necessity for early profits have 
hampered the promotors and Ottawa Hills, in the brief 
time which has elapsed since being opened to the public, 
has become one of the show places of Toledo, the chief 
beauty spot in a city set in the midst of natural beauties. 
It forms a natural Jink in the great ‘park and boulevard 
chain which encircles Toledo. Its curving roadways, by- 
paths, its landscape features and improvements make 
it a feature of general interest and tourists come miles 
to view this new wonderland of a city of wonders. 

Many new homes have been erected and are now in 
course of construction at Ottawa Hills, ranging in cost 
from $7,500 to $30,000 and the item which gives special 
pleasure and encouragement to lumbermen is the fact 
that a goodly percentage of lumber is being used in the 
home construction in this elegant, restricted residence 
park, 





Total Over Half Million Dollars 




















CYPRESS-BUILT HOME OF CHARLES H. 
MESSINGER 


A beautiful home completed this spring is that of 
Charles H. Messinger and, as is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is constructed of 12-inch cypress 
siding with mitred corners. Its roof is of red cedar 
clears, stained a beautiful soft green. A garage for two 
machines is of the same material as the house, to which 
it is attached at the rear. The sun porch is finished in 
cypress. The finish thruout the rest of the house is of 
poplar and birch. The floors thruout are constructed of 
clear red oak. A striking feature of this house is the 
use of the old-time slat blinds, which are made of white 
pine, and painted green. 

This home, which was built at a cost of $12,000, is 
situated in Canterbury Court, a plot made up of twenty 
lots divided on an average of 75x175 feet. As may be 
seen in the picture, a fence encloses the entire court. 
The pickets are of cypress which have been dipped in 
creosote with very little stain, an effort being made to 
retain the natural brown shade of the wood. Combined 
with brick it makes a distinctive and artistic fence. 
Beautiful shrubbery and flowers have with the coming 
of summer made this spot the perfection of sylvan beauty. 

Another beautiful home recently completed at Ottawa 
Hills is that of Harold W. Fraser, a prominent Toledo 
attorney. This house cost $20,000 and ‘is of stucco on 
a frame body. The exterior is of yellow pine bill stuff 
lathed with hemlock, put on diagonally. The mill work 

















THATCHED ROOF OF RESIDENCE OF HAROLD W. 
FRASER 


in Beautiful New Residential Section — Cost Will 


is of cypress. A great deal of time and money was 
spent on the imitation thatched roof, of which two views 
are given in the accompanying illustrations. The roof 
is made of red cedar clears, the entire shingle first having 
been immersed in a creosote stain. A special feature is 
the double cornice, box cornice underneath, which can 
plainly be seen in the illustration. The roof required 
double the amount of shingles usually used to cover a 
like space—nearly 50,000 shingles. People have come for 
miles around to see this remarkable roof, which, beside 
making a cool and lasting roof, is a triumph of artistic 
construction as well. The man putting on this roof had 
to be an artist as well as an artisan. It was necessary 
to keep a straight line in laying the shingles while giving 
the opposite effect. 

Another bit of interesting wooden construction at 
Ottawa Hills is the garage at the home of Frank G. Crane, 
another Toledo attorney who will make Ottawa Hills his 
home. This garage has more the appearance ‘of a sum- 
mer home than of a mere encasement for an automobile. 
Its dimensions are 20x25 feet. The mill work is of 
cypress, and 10-inch cypress siding was used. This was 
used because it was believed it would prove the most en- 
during wood for the purpose, and was cheaper. The bill 
stuff is of yellow pine and the doors of cypress and glass. 

















ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FRASER RESIDENCE 


The construction is purely modern and an attempt was 
made by the architect to get away from the stereotyped 
garage style. It was given a pergola treatment, so that 
vines and flowers may be trained about it, while flower 
boxes and plants are scheduled to surround it. The cost 
was $1,500. The house on this property, which cost 
$15,000, also is of frame construction and plastered on 
the inside over hemlock lath. Both the house and garage 
are steam heated. 

The architect of this construction is Alfred A. Hahn, 
and the building and sales work for Ottawa Hills is 
done by the E. H. Close Realty Co. 

A dozen new houses of frame construction are now 
under way at Ottawa Hills, some completed, some just 
begun; and the plans cover more than half a million 
dollars’ worth of construction work for wooden homes 
alone. 

A civie center is to be built at the entrance to Ottawa 
Hills where stores, shops, garages, water tower, public 
halls, churches, schools ete., will be located. The re- 
strictions prevent the encroachments of business on any 
other part of Ottawa Hills. The tract is being improved 
in units and it is on Plat One, opened last August, that 
the improvements are now being pushed. This plat 
consists of 100 acres. 

The lowlands in Ottawa Hills will be used for parks, 
playgrounds, golf courses, athletic fields ete. Plans call 
for five lakes to be built in the 400 acres which have been 
dedicated to public purposes and bathing and boating 
pavilions are included in the building plans, These also 
will be of wood. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES BRIEFED 


Detroiters Play Golf—Open Competition Plan 
to Be Extended—Club to Resume Sessions 





© —National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, South 
: wae Country Club, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 
"New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 
Oct. 19-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Knoxville, Tenn. 


oct. 24-26—Southern Logging Congress, Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


Keb, 7-9, 1918—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Great Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 


LOGGING ASSOCIATION TO HOLD ANNUAL 


New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 21.—It is announced that the 
Southern Logging Association will hold its seventh annual 
meeting at the Grunewald Hotel in this city, Oct. 24-26. 
Secretary James Boyd is now in correspondence with the 
other association officers and members with respect to the 
program. 








CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANU- 
FACTURERS MEET 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 20.—A quarterly meeting of 
the stockholders and members of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held Aug. 17 
at the offices 610-612 New Call Building, this city, when 
a number of matters of vital importance to the industry 
were discussed. Owing to pressure of mill business, Pres- 
ident F. B. Hutchens was unable to be present. Among 
those who attended the meeting were: H. D. Mortenson, 
of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co.; C. R. Wisdom and R. B. 
Pray, Red River Lumber Co.; M. H. Grover, California 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.; R. E. Danaher, R. E. Danaher 
Pine Co.; L. M. Robbins and D. H. Steinmetz, Standard 
Lumber Co.; E. A. Blocklinger, Dorris Lumber & Box Co. 





DETROIT LUMBERMEN PLAY GOLF 

Detroit, Micu., Aug. 20.—More than sixty members 
of the Detroit Lumbermen’s Golf Association at their 
annual tournament at the Bloomfield Hills Country Club 
Aug. 16 proved that the great Scotch game can be mixed 
with the lumber business with good results for both activ- 
ities. Altho guests from Chicago managed to get away 
with a good share of the prizes, C. B. Van Dusen, of 
Detroit, was able to uphold the honor of the association 
hy getting the championship medal. Scores were kept, 
but by unanimous consent were forgotten after the prizes 
had been awarded so that no mental handicap might be 
said to be in existence at the next year’s meeting. 

Besides Mr. Van Dusen, the other prize winners were 
li. B. Knapp, of Chicago; Frank Burnaby, of Chicago; 
©. W. Restrick, president of the Restrick Lumber Co., 
of Detroit; F. K. Lowrie, of the F. L. Lowrie Lumber 
& Finish Co., of Detroit; O. F. Hawes, of Detroit; Clyde 
Webster of the Webster, McCausey -Co., Detroit; John 
Whittaker, of John Whittaker & Son, Detroit; and M. 
A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Co., Detroit. Mr. Hay- 
ward had unusual luck. He won the ‘‘Dubb’s Trophy,’’ 
for which there is always a great competition. 

A dinner at the country club followed the tournament. 
When the members were thus put in the best of humor, 
it was considered safe to hold the annual election. The 
new officers are as follows: 

President—Fred J. Robinson. 

Vice president—John C. Stuart, of the Kotcher Lumber Co. 


Secretary—Carl E. Huyette, of the H. W. Harding Lum- 
yer Co. 


Treasurer—O. F. Hawes. 


Directors—John J. Comerford, president of the Detroit 
Lumber Co.; C. W. Restrick, and Jeff B. Webb, of the Mor- 
gan Sash & Door Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUB TO RESUME MEETINGS 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Aug. 21.—William S. Partington, of 
Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers, who 
assumed the secretaryship of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club a few days ago, taking the place of Mertice 
i, Taylor, who severed relations with the lumber industry, 
predicts there will be a large attendance at the meeting 
of the club which will be held at the new Hotel McCurdy 
Sept. 8. This will be the first meeting of the club since 
May, the club having adjourned after its summer outing 
until fall. Secretary Partington, who has been a member 
of the club since its organization, has many new plans for 
the club which he will announce at the September meeting. 
It is expected that most of the members who have been 
away on their summer vacations will be back in time to 
attend the meeting. 

George O. Worland, manager of the Evansville Veneer 
Go. and president of the club, has been quietly working 
during the summer months for new members and hopes 
to see several new faces at the next meeting. 

It is expected that at the next meeing log rates, future 
car shortages and the effect the world’s war will have upon 
business will be among the questions discussed. 








WILL EXTEND OPERATION OF OPEN COMPE- 
TITION PLAN 


_Wasurneton, D. C., Aug. 22.—F. R. Gadd, of Cin- 
cinnati, assistant to the president of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United States, spent Tues- 
day and Wednesday here after a two weeks’ visit in the 
South. He said: 


We have secured a lot of new members in the South. and 
the outlook generally is encouraging. 

Hereafter we will hold monthly meetings in Memphis on 
the open competition plan, the same as are now held in Cin- 
cinnati for the eastern. mills. M. W. Stark, chairman of the 


open competition committee, will attend the Memphis meet- 
ings and others will be there. 


On Sept. 1 the open competition plan will take in basswood 
and ash. At present it covers oak, poplar, cottonwood and 
chestnut. Other woods will be included as manufacturers 
demand it. The working of the plan in the South has been 
very satisfactory and successful, away beyond our expecta- 
tions. People now in the plan would not give it up for any- 
thing. 

In the monthly meetings we are considering manufactur- 
ing and market conditions as well as price problems, and 
making those the main features of the meetings. The essen- 
tial feature of the open competition plan is the inspection 
service. The important things for which we are working are 
standardization of manufacturing, standardization of market- 
ing, uniform cost accounting and standardization of freight 
claims and freight rates. 

We are pioneers in the open competition plan and have 
blazed the trail for other associations. We hope they will 
adopt similar plans. 


Mr. Stark said that all of the monthly meetings which 
heretofore have been held in Cincinnati have been well 
attended. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD MEN BUSY 


Take Steps for Greater Car Efficiency—Rail- 
roads Will Co-operate 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 21.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, says that manufacturers of southern hardwoods 
wholly dependent on the railroads for logs are not receiv- 
ing more than 30 percent of their requirements of flat 
cars for handling their log supplies. The situation has 
become acute at Memphis again. Several of the big hard- 
wood plants have already been forced to suspend and 
several others are threatened with a similar fate if there 
is not a substantial increase in cars and therefore in logs. 
Reports from outside points, too, indicate that where 
manufacturers have to depend on the carriers for service 
mills are either shut down cr are running on partial time. 

It is estimated that production of hardwood lumber is 
approximately 75 percent of normal and this apparent 
discrepancy as between flat car shortage and hardwood 
lumber output is explained on the ground that many 
mills are getting their log supplies by water while many 
others operate their own logging equipment and do not 
depend on the carriers. 

Announcement was made at the meeting of the govern- 
ing board of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
held here Saturday, that the following new members had 
been received: M. C. Smith, Moorehead, Miss.; Bedna 
Young Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn.; Welsh Lumber Co., 
Memphis; Sycamore Plantation Co., Osmeek, La., and 
Weis & Lesh Manufacturing Co., Jackson, Tenn. This 
brings the total membership, including that of the branch 
offices at Louisville and Helena, Ark., to 147. 

It was decided at this meeting that John W. McClure, 
of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., should attend the meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce at Atlantic 
City, Sept. 18-21, as national councilor for the association. 
This body will discuss two subjects of particular interest 
to members of the association: Transportation efficiency 
and the priority law governing the preference commodi- 
ties shall enjoy in the matter of transportation. 

The association has formed a car efficiency committee, 
with W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), as chair- 
man and with the following other members: W. A. Ran- 
som, Gayoso Lumber Co., John W. McClure, Bellgrade 
Lumber Co., and James E. Stark, president of the asso- 
ciation, ex-officio. This committee held a conference here 
yesterday and it was decided that blank forms should be 
prepared at once and distributed to all members for daily 
reports to the organization on all phases of the trans- 
portation situation. The number of cars received as re- 
lated to the number required, the number of switchings 
made as compared with the number desired, the prompt- 
ness or delay in the movement of cars after they have 
been loaded and the manner in which cars are loaded, with 
respect to both promptness and capacity, will all be re- 
ported to the headquarters of the association here daily. 
And this information will be tabulated in such manner 
that, if the carriers do not, in accordance with their prom- 
ise, give much better service than has been furnished more 
recently and than is being furnished right now, it can be 
laid before the proper authority, with appeal for such 
relief as is justified by this concrete and specific data. 

Col. E. H. Egan, chairman of the Memphis car service 
commission, which is subsidiary to the national car serv- 
ice commission, attended the conference and assured the 
members of the committee that he would see to it that, 
if the lumbermen loaded and unloaded all cars promptly, 
they received all the switching necessary, even if some of 
this had to be done at night. 











AN ENGLISH TEST FOR ECONOMIZERS 


A London paper has prepared a list of test questions for 
people who think they are economizing. The reader is to 
ask himself twelve questions, and the passing grade is 
fixed at eight. Here are the questions: 

Do you save all your string? Do you ever throw away 
rubber bands? Do you use your pencils down to the 
unusable stump. Have you always kept the ration limit? 
Have you cut down on your smoking? Have. you ever 
resisted an impulse to attend a picture show? Are you 
shaving yourself at home? Do you ever walk to save 
ear fare? Do you polish ‘your own shoes? Do you mani- 
eure your own nails? Do you have your trousers pressed 
at home? Are you going to make a garden this year? Do 
you get the department of agriculture’s report on food 
economies and give them to your wife to read? When you 
get your hair cut, do you let the barber persuade you that 
he has a tonic which will keep you from getting bald? Do 
you turn down the instantaneous heater as soon as the 
tank is full of hot water? Do you leave the soap in the 
bath tub? Do you forget the electric light in the base- 
ment? Do you use an umbrella instead of calling a taxi? 





HO0-HO0'S LEADERSHIP IN DOUBT 


Present Snark Declines Re-election—Candi- 
date’s Name Is Suggested 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—Julius Seidel, president of 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., will not allow his name to 
be brought forward as a candidate for election to a third 
term as Snark of the Universe of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, he told the correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in an interview today. All precedent in the 
affairs of the order was broken when Mr. Seidel, who had 
brought Hoo-Hoo from a condition bordering on wreck 
and ruin to a firm, substantial basis, was elected a second 
time, and he has been urged to continue in office for still 
another term. 


A boom for Mr. Seidel for a third term was started at 
a banquet and entertainment given by the St. Louis mem- 
bers of the order at Cafferata’s Garden on June 7. The 
idea, as then suggested by Sidney S. May, was received 
with enthusiasm, and since then Mr. Seidel has been 
requested personally and in many letters by Hoo-Hoo to 
retain his position as the executive head of the order 
The efficient Snark has given the matter the most thought- 
ful consideration, and while he feels that he would be 
willing to make any sacrifice that would redound to the 
success of Hoo-Hoo, he believes that it would be far 
better for new blood to be injected into the official family 
of the organization, and therefore he will not be a eandi- 
date again. 


Before Mr. Seidel became Snark it had been the .prac- 
tice for the office to be merely a figurehead, all the work 
of the order being left entirely to the Scrivenoter. This 
was changed by Mr. Seidel, and he has given up much 
of his time from his business to work with the able 
Scrivenoter, E. D. Tennant, in the administration of the 
affairs of Hoo-Hoo, and by his untiring efforts has laid 
the foundation for an organization that will rank well 
with similar bodies and will reflect credit upon the lumber 
and affiliated industries. A man has been found, the 
correspondent learns, who will take up the work where 
Mr. Seidel left off and bring Hoo-Hoo up to the highest 
possible standard, using the foundation laid by the pres- 
ent Snark upon which to build bigger and greater things 
for the order. Said Mr. Seidel: 


‘No matter how efficient the head of a fraternal order may 
be it will never do to perpetuate him in office. New men 
should be elected, big men.who can inject new blood in the 
life of the organization, men with friends who will work with 
them earnestly and faithfully for the order, and then it will 
go ahead, Honors should be generally distributed. I am a 
firm believer in rotation in office. ; 

The affairs of the order are in excellent shape, and a fine 
report will be made by Mr. Tennant at the annual con- 
catenation in New York, Sept. 8-12. We have paid out a 
large sum within the last year in insurance benefits to the 
families of deceased members. The organization is on a pay- 
ing basis, altho all the old debts inherited when I stepped in 
office have not ‘been settled. An even better report would 
have been made if the war crisis had not interfered. 

I shall continue to do my very best to advance the interests 
of the order, and, as a member of the House of Ancients, I 
expect to be able to do much. I feel that I have done my 
full duty as Snark and am ready and willing to step down and 
out for some good man who will work for a greater Hoo-Hoo. 





MAY BE CANDIDATE FOR SUPREME SNARK 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 20.—Considerable enthusiasm 
was manifested over the national Hoo-Hoo convention to 
be held at New York next month, at a meeting of local 
Hoo-Hoo Saturday night. The gathering was arranged 
by Vicegerent W. A. Priddie for the purpose of arousing 
interest in the national meeting. He was very much grati- 
fied with the success of the meeting and with the interest 
shown. 

When it was announced that Mr. Priddie had been sug- 
gested by high officials of the order as candidate for 
Supreme Snark of the Universe, the highest office obtain- 
able in Hoo-Hoo Land, the local body passed a strong 
resolution endorsing his candidacy amd urging him to 
accept the office. 


Mr. Priddie said he would attend the national conven- 
tion and asked the local Hoo-Hoo to send a number of 
delegates. A. R. Kriechbaum was elected one of the 
official delegates and Vicegerent Priddie was authorized 
to appoint three more to represent Beaumont. 

A committee composed of A. J. Kaulbach, H. B. Oxford, 
Jack Hough, A. Milch and Harvey D. Fletcher was 
appointed to raise the necessary fund for sending the 
delegates and taking care of the publicity in connection 
with the convention and Mr. Priddie’s candidacy. Altho 
Mr. Priddie did not promise to run for the office, local 
Hoo-Hoo believe he will enter the race and they are con- 
fident of his election. The opinion was generally expressed 
that his election would be a marked compliment to Beau- 
mont as well as to him. 

A Dutch lunch followed the business meeting. 

The local delegates will leave here Sept. 6 and join the 
St. Louis delegation at that city Sept. 7. It is under 
stood the Pacifie coast delegation will also meet the 
St. Louis crowd and they will all go to New York on a 
special train. 





KRAFT wrapping paper, the strong paper that is now 
manufactured from longleaf pine, is being used for the 
manufacture of paper pipe. This pipe is wound over 
cores of various diameters and made in various thick- 
nesses, being thoroly permeated with a tar compound. 
This pipe is capable of taking a thread and is said to be 
more durable than iron pipe, being also lighter and less 
expensive. It is one out of various products of the Ber- 
lin Mills Co., Berlin, N. H., and is used for underground 
conduits for electric wiring, being especially valuable in 
coal mine installation because of its capability in resisting 
corrosive action, 
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MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS CONFER 


Association Holds Quarterly Meeting— Dis- 
cusses Contract Forms and Grading 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Aug. 20.—War problems, including 
the scarcity of labor and means of meeting it, formed 
the principal topics of discussion at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held at the Langren Hotel Thursday 
and Friday of last week. Methods of meeting the in- 
creased price of raw materials and otherwise putting the 
various companies on a firm basis during the war were 
also discussed. Twenty-seven delegates were present at 
the convention, many of them accompanied by their wives 
and families. 

In the absence of T. W. Baxter, of Athens, Ga., presi- 
dent of the association, William N. Otis, president of the 
Columbia (S. C.) Lumber & Manufacturing Co., presided 
at all the sessions. 

Thursday afternoon’s meeting was featured by an ad- 
dress by W. T. Flint, of Chicago, secretary of the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau. Mr. Flint spoke on 
‘*Cost Keeping and Knowing Cost.’’ He explained the 
importance of keeping accurate account of the cost of 
each product entering into the manufacture of any article, 
and stated that lack of an adequate cost system had 
been responsible for more failures than would ever be 
known. He pointed out how a firm, apparently making 
money and doing a large business without knowing what 
the cost of such business might be, would surely go on 
the rocks. He advised every manufacturer present to 
look into his cost system and find out first of all what it 
costs him to manufacture every article he sells. 

Secretary C. B. Harman, of Atlanta, Ga., delivered 
a short address, showing the benefits derived by the mem- 
bers from their association with each other and pointed 
out the growth of the organization in even the last quar- 
ter. He also discussed several matters of interest to the 
mill men. C. T. Abeles, of Little Rock, vice president of 
the association, also made a short talk along technical 
lines. 

J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, made an address Friday afternoon 
on the subject of advertising gum products, the seasoning 
of gum and on the propriety of southern manufacturers 
giving preference to gum in the manufacture of millwork 
and finish. Mr. Pritchard, having attended meetings of 
the association before, was well received, and being per- 
sonally acquainted with practically everybody present 
made quite an extended talk, which brought out many 
questions. All told, his talk was as interesting as any 
other features of the meeting. 

On the same afternoon L. R. Putman, advertising man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association of New Orleans, 
La., made a special address on the subject of advertising, 
showing what his association is doing to further the use 
of yellow pine. Mr. Putman had his subject well in 
hand, and with the assistance of illlustrated pamphlets, 
cards and other illustrative matter, gave a very interest- 
ing talk. 

Secretary Harman submitted for adoption a uniform 
estimate contract form carrying with it a definition of 
millwork. This subject was discussed and finally adopted, 
the secretary being authorized to have the forms printed, 
distributed among the members and presented for final 
ratification at the next meeting. 

A committee was appointed to handle the matter of 
grading of yellow pine finish, door and sash stock, the 
committee being authorized to confer with all yellow pine 
associations and report back at next meeting. 

A committee was appointed on the subject of advertis- 
ing, being authorized to confer with all of the allied 
associations and report back at next meeting. 

The charter of incorporation of the association was 
received from the secretary and carried over for adoption 
at the next meeting, formal organization being necessary 
in Georgia. 

Luncheon was served by the association to all present 
on Thursday and. Friday and on Friday evening the mem- 
bers gave a banquet in the private dining room of the 
Langren Hotel, attended by several guests, besides the 
wives and lady friends of all the members. 

Friday evening a committee composed of W. B. 
McEwen, of Asheville, and J. C. Shepherd and C. C. 
Campbell, of Columbia, forming the entertainment com- 
mittee of the association, arranged an automobile trip 
over Sunset Mountain, with a banquet at the Langren 
Friday night and a dance on the roof garden later in the 
evening. Saturday the millwork manufacturers took the 
scenic trip to Mount Mitchell, the highest point east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 





DWINDLING SUPPLY OF FIREWOOD CAUSES 
ANXIETY 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 22.—The shortage of labor and 
consequent slowing down of sawmill operations have re- 
sulted in a shortage of the slabs and edgings on which the 
residents of Eau Claire, Wis., depend very largely for 
firewood. Consequently that city faces a rather serious 
fuel situation, so far as domestic uses are concerned. 
Joseph J. Ott, vice president and general manager of the 
John H. Kaiser Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, says that 
since Jan. 1 his company has supplied local consumers 
about 1,700 loads of slab and edging firewood a month, 
while its present output is only about 1,100 loads. Con- 
sequently the supply is rapidly diminishing, particularly 
as the company early in March sold for outside shipment 
a considerable quantity of 16-inch slab, most of which 
was one to three years old. Mr. Ott said: 

Demand for the wood was so great that we were able to 
move a surplus of our old stock at about 30 percent more 
than local consumers were asked to pay, this excess charge 
being the protection which our company accorded local peo- 
ple. While supply and demand usually regulate prices these 





conditions have little to do with present prices of lumber. 
It is a question of having the man power to produce it. Em- 
ployers have ceased to calculate wages according to the actual 
value of employees. The men must have enough to maintain 
themselves and their families, and the business of the indus- 
try must warrant paying these men what their actual needs 
require. And it is not only labor that is continually advanc- 
ing. It now costs us about 50 cents a cord for the twine 
to bind the edgings together, which is an increase of 220 
percent ; horse feed is costing $70 a ton, against $26 to $28 
last year, and other items have risen in like proportion. 





NEW LIFE ENTERS AN OLD COMPANY 
(Concluded from the Front Page) 


National Bank, at that time one of the leading financiai 
institutions of Chicago. He continued in the service of 
the bank until April 4, 1898, when he began work for the 
Marsh & Bingham Co., with which he remained until 
Noy. 1, 1906, with the exception of thirteen months— 
from June 1, 1902, to August, 1903. During his short 
absence from the lumber business Mr. Mather was assist- 
ant manager of the coffee department of J. W. Doane & 
Co. While with the Marsh & Bingham Co. Mr. Mather 
was actively employed in all departments of its business, 
but during the latter part of his connection with that 
company he specialized with the selling end. 

Nov. 1, 1906, on the invitation of Frederic T. Boles 
Mr. Mather joined the force of the Lord & Bushnell Co. 
as assistant to Mr. Boles and since that time he has been 
continuously with the company. March 3, 1913, he was 
elected its secretary, in which position he continued until 
his recent election as vice president and general manager 
of the company. 

Hugh P. Claney, vice president of the Lord & Bushnell 
Co., began business life in the wholesale drygoods busi- 
ness, as traveling salesman. He- started in the lumber 
business eleven years ago as salesman for the Thornton- 
Claney Lumber Co., in which he had a strong financial 
interest. He continued in this connection until the reor- 
ganization Aug. 15 last, of the Lord & Bushnell Co. 

John J. Chalmers, secretary of the Lord & Bushnell 
Co. since August 15, 1917, was born in Chicago July 1, 
1885. After serving several years with the old Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad and handling the 
traffic of the American Malting Co., of Chicago, he started 
with the Lord & Bushnell Co. on June 6, 1906. He was 
continuously in the company’s selling organization to the 
time of his recent election as secretary. 

Alex B, Claney, treasurer of the Lord & Bushnell Co., 
had his first experience in the lumber business with Robin 
son & Prettyman in 1888. From that date to the present 
time he has worked uninterruptedly with his brother, John 
Claney, in the various concerns with which the latter has 
been identified, and has been general sales manager and a 
high official of those concerns. He was vice president of 


- the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. before disposing of his 


interest in that concern and acquiring his present interest 
in the Lord & Bushnell Co. 

Prior to the joining of the Lord & Bushnell forces by 
the brothers Claney the company enjoyed a very large 
railroad and corporation trade and had but a relatively 
slight interest in the trade with country yards and con- 
tractors. Those avenues of distribution will be supplied 
by the brothers Claney, whose large and favorably known 
identity with the country yard and contractor trade is 
relied upon with well founded confidence to expand the 
company’s business in that direction. The new combina- 
tion of forces in the Lord & Bushnell Co. will cover all 
branches of the lumber trade, the Claney influence being 
a large factor not only in the buying but in the selling 
end of the lumber business. 

The reorganization of the Lord & Bushnell Co. with its 
influx of some of the strongest and best known factors in 
the lumber trade of Chicago spells a bright, exceptionally 
prosperous future for the company. 




















The Glad Hand 


always awaits you here. We welcome new faces, and while 
we.do not deny we give especial attention to our regular 
customers, whose patronage we steadily hold by giving them 
the best lumber, at the same time, if you’re a stranger, we 
will treat you just as well in the hope that you will see the 
advantage of buying your Lumber and Building Material 
here, and yourself become a regular patron of ours. 

» We give most cordial welcome to those who have NOT. 
traded with us, and by giving them unquestionable bargains 
try to induce them to come again 

Are you one of them” 


eeeeeseeeses 


Western Lumber Co. 
J. H. WURST, Mgr, - - + RICE LAKE, WIS. 


ADVERTISING PUT FORTH BY WISCONSIN RETAILER 


NEW EXCHANGE WILL GET RESULTS 


St. Louis Body Formed on Scientific Princi- 
ples—A Guaranty of Trade Future 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 22.—The St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange, recently organized in St. Louis, incorporates 
so many interesting and advanced ideas as to justify a 
wider acquaintance to lumbermen generally. The organi 
zation in its scope and methods combines sound economic 
and legal principles with a capacity for practical result; 
such as would compare favorably with a well manage: 
private corporation. 

Before discussing some of the interesting features 0/ 
the exchange, it should be stated that previously, and a 
a necessary preliminary to the organization, the St. Loui: 
lumbermen had made a study or survey of their entir. 
market. This feature is of unusual importance to th 
lumber trade inasmuch as it is the first instance of a larg 
lumber community carrying thru a complete and scientifi 
program of codperative trade research. Competent ex 
perts were employed to study and analyze individu: 
records covering a period of four years. These recor: 
were then standardized according to the best methods 
management and accounting, the results recapitulate:, 
and the conclusions deduced covering the entire marke‘ 
Having first actually determined the fundamental fact 
concerning their trade, some of which, it may be sai‘, 
were as surprising as they were unexpected, the lumbe: 
men then went about the matter of organization, and tl. 
form adopted was that generally known as the ‘‘ Greg; 
plan,’’ which has now been successfully adapted to man 
lines of trade other than lumber. 

There is much to be said for the St. Louis exchang: 
which in respect to codperative activity is superior to any 
thing else yet undertaken by the lumbermen. One is in 
pressed with the permanent and substantial form of 
organization, it being an exchange incorporated under t!:c 
statutes of Missouri, and as such is a responsible institi 
tion with substantial membership fees, and dues adequate 
suecessfully to undertake a broad and constructive pro 
gram of trade research and stabilization. It is such an o 
ganization as will be a guaranty of discretion and eiii- 
ciency, not only to its members but to the buying public 
as well. 

As already mentioned, codperative trade research is one 
of the principal objects of the exchange, and the mi- 
chinery by which its work is carried on is original and 
efficient. In this connection it should be mentioned that 
the entire membership has adopted a standard system of 
accounting by which means the dealers not only arrive 
at an accurate and comprehensive cost data, but also 
benefit individually by getting the latest and most scien- 
tific system for themselves. This standard system is 
designed to meet the practical needs of the members and 
at the same time conform to the requirements of the 
banker, the Internal Revenue Department and the cost 
research bureau of the exchange. 

An analysis of the merchandising functions is made ly 
the exchange. All services performed in the marketing 
processes are studied, including practically every item 
in the detailed expense account of members, under tlic 
general classifications of management, assembling, sto: 
ing, assumption of risk, financing, sorting, selling ani 
delivery; this to the end that a wise and fair standari 
of margin may be ascertained and that a rate for serv 
ices may be determined which, within the law, would 
harmonize the interests of the merchant and the con 
sumer, by eliminating some of the evils and waste of 
competition and by improving the standards of grade 
and services rendered the buying public by members of 
the exchange. 

An interchange ledger system of credit accounting 
promises to reduce the financial risks of the trade ver) 
materially, and a fine code of ethies had already raise: 
the standard of trade morality among its members. 

An interesting and unusual point in connection with: 
this exchange lies in the fact that, while it recognizes 
the economic need of the retail distributer, it specifically 
sets forth in its articles covering the ethies of the trad 
that there is no intention to authorize in the name ot 
trade ethics any conduct the purpose of which is to 
restrict the manufacturer or wholesaler touching his 
methods of distribution. 


One is impressed thruout with the fact that the organiza 
tion is designed to accomplish the large purposes set forth 
in its articles of incorporation and that it does not rely 
upon the mere assertion of high purposes to justify its 
existence, but that it actually does the things it is organ- 
ized to do; a rare thing in these days of inefficient or 
inoperative trade organizations. 

The lumbermen of St. Louis in thus organizing have 
shown such insight and breadth of vision as could well be 
emulated in other communities where the lumber mer- 
chants have yet to learn that the times have changed and 
that the inefficient codperative methods of the past will 
not stand up under the acid test of public regulation. 
The St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange is founded on the 
principle that the interests of the consumer and the mer- 
chant are in the last analysis identical, and that a partner- 
ship arrangement with the public is a better policy from 
the standpoint of all concerned than a combination 
against it. 

The officers are: Richard Gruner, president; J. A. 
Reheis, vice president; Louis Essig, treasurer; Joseph 
O’Neil, secretary; Adolph Boeckeler, Julius Seidel, 
George Ganahl, directors, and Orville A. Pier, manager. 

Hanks & Gregg, of Chicago, who conducted the survey 
and organized the exchange, are retained annually in 
the capacity of counsel and to direct personally thru a 
staff of local representatives the efficient operation of the 
organization. 

DoMESTIC consumption of cotton for June was 575,000 
bales, as compared with 571,000 bales in the same month 
last year. 
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Hog Handling Devices That Help the Farmer 





Only a few years ago a good share of the hogs marketed 
yy the farmer were driven to the shipping point even tho 
the distance was several miles. Today few feeders drive 
the swine unless the distance is very short, they having 
learned from experience that driven hogs shrink more 
than those hauled. 

For hauling the hogs ordinarily especially constructed 
acks or long wagons are used as much as possible, sup- 
»lemented by the common triple box wagon with each 
sideboard raised an inch or more for ventilation. As 
the hog does not like to ascend into the wagon it is 
necessary to have some sort of alley or chute thro which 
ne ean be unsuspectingly lured into it. A loading chute 

» constructed that one man can move it from place to 
vlace ean easily be made. It consists essentially of a 





SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF THE 12-FOOT CHUTE 


[By W. J. Carmichael, Instructor in Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois] 


durable floor, two sides, and a pair of old cultivator or 
plow wheels attached to an axle on which the chute is 
fastened. 

If a little more cost is not objected to a more useful 
and durable type of construction may be used, in the 
form of a longer chute, 24 inches wide, 30 inches high 
and 12 feet in length, with the sides identical and 
removable. The wheels may also be removed for con- 
venience in storing the chute when not in use. 


A chute of this kind is especially useful for an owner 
making the show or fair circuit with a herd of purebred 
swine. Occasionally he finds that he does not have a 
convenient place for loading. In such instances this 
arrangement will as a rule solve the problem, since the 
12 feet of length is enough so that the hogs can be 
driven into the car from the ground. With this chute 
it is also ordinarily possible to load the hogs over one 
track and into a ear standing on the adjacent siding or 
main track. A certain exhibitor of purebred swine 
carried one of these chutes about for years and it 
demonstrated its worth, being used innumerable times 
not only for loading and unloading his own hogs but 
those of other exhibitors as well. When designed for 
shipping around with show stock it is advisable to 
make the chute without wheels. 

In handling hogs it is sometimes necessary to have 
some sort of protection from their attacks. About 
the best thing for this purpose is a light hand-hurdle 
30 inches long and 24 inches high, which can be made 
out of %-inch lumber, and if well made and painted it 
will last many years in actual use. With material of 
that weight the device is light enough to bring into 
use quickly when needed either to separate hogs or for 
protection from an angry boar. These hurdles are also 
invaluable for use whenever it is necessary to sort the 
swine for any purpose. 





In shipping breeding swine individual crates are 
necessary, which are best made on the farm to fit the 
size of the animal to be shipped. Two sizes are shown 
in the illustration, the smaller containing a 100-pound 
pig while the larger was especially built for shipping 
the 750-pound Tamworth sow shown there. The big 
crate is 7 feet long, 2 feet wide and is made from 1x6- 
inch material. Smaller crates should be made from 
1x4-ineh stuff, or for shipping hogs under 100 pounds 
in weight 54x3-inch does very well for the sides, if of 
some tough material like elm. 

No substitutes can take the place of lumber for many 
of the various devices in daily use in the care of hogs. 
The wooden construction has a flexibility and mobility 
which make it unsurpassed for these purposes. 











TWO SIZES OF SHIPPING CRATES 





Preventing Fires by Proper Building Construction and Inspection 


[By R. 8S. Whiting, Architectural Engineer, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 








| Nore.—This is the second of a series of articles which 
will diseuss causes of fires and how they may be prevented 
by proper methods of construction and inspection as 
deseribed in building ordinances. The first article was 
published on page 48 of the Aug. 4 issue of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN. | 


ARTICLE II 


‘‘Fire Permanently Destroys Wealth’’ 
‘“‘UNKNOWN’’ AND ‘‘MISCELLANEOUS’’ FIRES 


A fire with cause ‘‘unknown’’ is indeed a mysterious 
alfair and yet we find ‘‘suspicious*’ as a classification in 
about 20 percent of the reports on causes of fires but not 
appearing in all of them. This would seem to imply that 
while there was no direct, evidence to prove a fire of incen- 
diary origin, every indication pointed in that direction, 
in other words, it was the opinion of those invested with 
authority to investigate the cause that the origin was of 
an ineendiary nature, but they were unable to prove it 
and therefore designated it as ‘‘suspicious,’’ which 
practically means ‘‘ unknown’? or ‘‘undetermined.’’ 

Why not take each fire scheduled as ‘‘unknown’’ and 
class it under some one of the various classifications? 
This might require a bit more work and energetic inves- 
(igation on the part of authorities, but by more carefully 
interrogating persons on the ground or in the vicinity 
when the fire starts and tracing the fire back to its origin, 
the 22.9 percent of fires from causes designated as ‘‘un- 
known’? might easily be classified under some definite 
head. To avoid misunderstanding and simplify matters 
inaterially, why not title the schedule of causes as 
‘‘Known and Probable Causes of Fires’’? This would 
relieve some one of the responsibility of actually discov- 
ering the real causes of fires usually designated under 
the head of ‘‘unknown’’ and would better enable the 
fire protectionists to determine upon just what hazards 
to concentrate their efforts for the purpose of eliminating 
certain hazards. 

We can not agree with some who maintain that fires 
from unknown causes will never fail to occupy a large 
percentage of the total number, as this would not be the 
case if more energetic efforts were made in the direction 
suggested in the previous paragraph. It is difficult 
clearly to understand why the State of New Jersey in 
1916 reported 62.2 percent of fires designated as ‘‘ cause 
unknown’? and South Dakota accounted for 17.2, while 
in 1915 the District of Columbia reported less than .002, 
or two fires in a total of 1169. 

‘Efficiency ’’ should be the slogan in every department 
of public service, as well as in private business, and where 
a low percentage can be recorded, such as was reported 

from the District of Columbia, it is difficult to understand 
why as excessive a one as 66.2, or even 17.2, could be 
possible. : 

As has already been said, the State Fire Marshal of 
Ohio reported in 1916 300 fires in dwellings as ‘‘ cause 
unknown,’’ but he added-that one-half of these were 
caused by defective chimneys, since they had started in 
atties. He assumes, it would seem, that defective chim- 
neys were the cause of these fires and no doubt has gxcel- 
lent reason for his assumption, but why not designate 
them under ‘‘defective chimneys’’ and also designate 
the remaining 50 percent under such other heads as his 
wisdom may direct after investigation. 


Many ‘‘unknown’’ fires are caused by spontaneous 
ignition in rags or rubbish or by hay when put into a 
barn before thoroly dried or even when packed too solidly 
in the mow. These are but a few of the practical in- 
stances illustrating how fires may start in the contents 
and not in the buildings themselves, and that it is the 
equipment for promptly discovering and extinguishing 
fires that counts more than the building material itself. 

That fires frequently burn up the absolute evidence of 
their origin may be true, but the real or probable cause 
of their origin, even though the evidence be cireum- 
stantial, might quite as well be designated as ‘‘matches’’ 
or ‘‘cigarettes’’ or some other cause, rather than ‘‘sus- 
picious’’ or ‘‘unknown.’’ ‘To effect a clearer analysis 
for the purpose of securing a more comprehensive tabu- 
lation, it would seem that district fire inspectors’ reports 
might be made out more carefully and always referred to 





R. 8S. WHITING, CHICAGO ; 


Architectural Engineer, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association 


by investigators to assist in determining the causes by 
being advised of conditions existing before the fire took 
place. 

. District fire inspectors should be familiar with every 
nook and corner in the area assigned to them for inspection 
and not be given a district larger than they can properly 
inspect at frequent intervals. Their reports should be 
earefully compared with those of the building inspector 
or other inspectors covering the same areas and their 
recommendations kept on file and followed up closely so 
that any hazard found to exist by either or both of them 
may be promptly removed or remedied. ; 

Politics, pull, graft and personal jealousies should be 
set aside ‘‘for the good of the service’’ where safety of 
life and property are to be considered. This is one of 
the situations which demonstrates the value of a commis- 
sion form of government, where the codperation of two 
of the most important arms of public service—the build- 








ing and fire department—may be made efficient. Under 
this form of government better results and more efficient 
cooperation will be found thru the concentration of 
administrative power in a small board of commissioners 
or in one head, the city manager. The latter should have 
had special technical training, supplemented by extended 
practical engineering experience. 

One of the fundamental features pertaining to fire 
prevention is the formulation of a building code patterned 
after the most modern practices in building construction, 
specifying substantial construction and carefully defining 
the quality of materials best suited to the various types 
of buildings. 

Next in importance is supplying the building depart- 
ment with sufficient funds and a sufficient number of 
inspectors to see that the ordinances are complied with 
and to pass upon all construction before it is concealed 
or covered up from view. If the building department 
does its duty in seeing that all concealed construction is 
built according to the ordinances and the fire inspectors 
see to the removal of all obstructions and accumulations of 
all combustible material and rubbish, there would be less 
occasion offered for reporting causes of fire ‘‘ unknown.’’ 
The responsibility of the fire marshal or fire commissioner 
in determining the correct verdict in investigations of 
fires is well expressed in the ‘‘ Fire Marshal Bulletin’’ 
of the State of Kansas, which is as follows: 


The State fire marshal, either by himself or thru other per 
sons as in this Act provided, may investigate the cause, 
origin and circumstances of any fire occurring within the 
State, and in such cases it shall be the duty of the chief of 
the fire department of every city, the mayor of any city 
where no fire department exists, and of the township clerk of 
every township outside the limits of any city to investigate 
the cause, origin and circumstances of every fire occurring in 
such city or township as the case may be by which property 
has been destroyed or damaged, and especially to investigate 
whether such fire was of incendiary origin. Such investiga- 
tion shall begin within two days, not including Sunday, after 
the occurrence of each fire. The State fire marshal shall have 
the right to supervise and direct such investigation whenever 
he deems it necessary. The officer making the investigation 
of fires occurring in cities or townships shall forthwith notify 
the State fire marshal and shall, within one week of the 
occurrence of the fire, furnish to the State fire marshal a 
written statement of all facts rélating to the cause, origin 
and circumstances of the fire and such other information as 
may be called for in the blanks provided by the State fire 
marshal. <Any officer named in this and the preceding sec- 
tion who neglects to comply with any requirements of this 
Act shall be fined not less than $25 nor more than $200. 


It will readily be seen from the above of what great 
value carefully prepared reports from building inspectors 
may be as an aid in determining the origin of fires, par- 
ticularly in buildings. 

It is quite logical to designate certain fires as ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous’’ when their cause does not seem to fit any of 
those commonly listed in fire marshals’ classifications. 
These causes comprise but 1 percent of the total number 
and since they are usually known, may be designated as 
‘*probable’’ and placed in the classified list. 

The best an investigator can do in determining the 
cause of fires is to carefully consider all physical condi- 
tions, including the various building inspectors’ reports, 
and closely question occupants and owners, arriving at 
some reasonable conclusion based upon the knowledge 
acquired in the investigation. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Fimancing of 
Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 














Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER (. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Ching 





Let Us 


Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


FO years 
experience 











ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J. CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
$$$ $__/ 
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MANY LUMBERMEN WIN ARMY COMMISSIONS 


RECEIVES COMMISSION IN REGULAR ARMY 


NortH TONAWANDA, N, Y., Aug. 21.—Walter S. Jones, 
a younger son of R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
has received his commission as second lieutenant in the regu- 
lar army and ordered to report at Wrightstown, N. J., on 
Aug. 29 to begin active duties as one of the drill masters 
for the new army being drafted by Uncle Sam. He qualified 
as second lieutenant at the officers’ reserve training camp at 
Madison Barracks, N. Y., this summer. 





SEVERAL NORTHERN LUMBERMEN AWARDED 
OFFICERSHIPS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 21.—Several of the younger 
men in the lumber business in the twin cities were success- 
ful in obtaining commissions after going thru the officers’ 
training camp at Fort Snelling, which closed last week. W. 
L. Joyce, of the Joyce Lumber Co., a son of John Joyce, 
of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., Mellen, Wis., is a second 
lieutenant in the quartermaster’s corps. H. H. De Laittre, 
son of Howard H. De Laittre, and W. I. Carpenter, jr., of 
the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., dre second lieutenants of in- 
fantry. Clifford Hield, former manager of the C. W. Adams 
Lumber Co., St. Paul, and Arnold D. Wyman, son of J. T. 
Wyman, of the Smith & Wyman Co., are .first lieutenants of 
field artillery, as is John A. Humbird, son of T. J. Humbird, 
of the Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Ida. 

Grover McGovern, who has resigned as manager of a retail 
lumber yard at Gwinner, N. D., took the examination success- 
fully for the United States aviation corps and is going to 
Fort Houston, Tex., for training. 





TACOMA LUMBERMEN WIN COMMISSIONS 


TacoMA, WASH., Aug. 20.—Robert C. Howard, who was 
formerly in the employ of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., was among Tacomans who “made good” at the recent 
officers’ training camp at the Presidio. Mr. Howard, who saw 
service in the Philippines in the Spanish-American war, was 
the only man sent to the camp from the State of Washington 
to come away with the rank of major. 

William D. Moreland, another well known Tacoma lumber- 
man, who was resident agent of the Nebraska Bridge Supply 
& Lumber Co., also comes from the Presidio camp as one of 
the only three Tacoma men who were able to attain the rank 
of captain. Mr. Moreland was with his concern for twelve 
years but has always taken an active interest in matters 
military and was an enthusiastic member of the business 
men’s training camps. 

Walter Doty, son of C. A. Doty, the Chehalis lumberman, 
has won a commission as a second lieutenant. When Mr. 
Doty sought entrance to the Presidio camp it was found that 
one of his toes might keep him out. He promptly had the 
toe amputated and for about a month endured the pain of 
having it treated daily, but won the honor he sought. 

Hart Gibson Foster, son of Harrison G. Foster, former 


well known Tacoma lumberman, and grandson of the late 
Senator Addison G. Foster, who was one of the founders of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., has won a commission as 
second lieutenant in the United States field artillery at Fort 
Meyer, where he was in the officers’ training camp. 


OFFERED MAJORITY IN FORESTRY 
REGIMENT 


Mapison, WIs., Aug. 20.—Frank B. Moody, the forestry 
member of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission, has been 
offered and will probably accept a commission as major in the 
Tenth Engineers (forest) regiment for early service in 
France. Mr. Moody has taken an active part in securing re- 
cruits of lumberjacks and sawmill men for the regiment from 
this State and has expressed the wish that he could also go. 
The offer from the Government is the answer to his wish. 

Professor Moody taught forestry in the University of Wis- 
consin and at Cornell before being appointed on the conserva- 
tion commission. He was just reappointed on the commis- 
sion for a three years’ term this year. At present he is 
taking a vacation with his family in the northern part of 
the State. ; 


TAKE OFFICERS FROM LUMBER OFFICES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 21.—That there are many likely 
young chaps connected with the local lumber industry is 
shown by the number of lumbermen who have made good as 
officers in the reserve corps and the number which will attend 
the second camp which opens Aug. 27. Several of the boys 
at the first camp have received commissions, among whom 
were John Miller, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., first 
lieutenant, artillery; W. P. Clancy, Louisville Point Lumber 
Co., first lieutenant, artillery ; and Homes Christian, son of 
Tom Christian, sales manager of the Wood-Mosaic Co., New 
Albany, Ind., second lieutenant, quartermaster’s department. 
J. R. Green, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., has been 
commissioned as a second lieutenant. In the second call six 
men will go from the office of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co.— 
Ferd Graham, Sam C. Mengel, William Johnson, Emmet Ford, 
Culver Vaughn, and BE. C. Kornfeldt. William Cumnock, of 
the Roth Lumber Co., and Avery C. Robinson, of Chess & Wy- 
mond Co., will go to the second camp, while Mark Wymond, of 
Chess & Wymond, has applied for a commission. Another 
commission as first lieutenant of infantry was passed out to 
George F. Sengel, of the Gambrinus Cooperage Co., a son of 
Phil Sengel, head of the concern. 








KANSAS CITIAN MADE A CAPTAIN 


KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 20.—J. G. Sample, a salesman for 
the Kirby Lumber Co. from this office, has been commissioned 
a captain of reserves after three months of training at the 
Fort Riley camp. Charles Edwards, custodian of the R. A. 
Long Building, also was commissioned a captain. Captain 
Edwards will serve as an instructor at the officers’ training 
camp to be opened at Fort Sheridan in September. 





ONE RETAILER’S VIEW OF TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


Chicago has a deserved reputation as a summer resort and 
among the number of people that visit the city every sum- 
mer are always to be found more or less retail lumbermen. 
Recently two retailers from neighboring States met in Chi- 
cago and after seeing a few of the sights together started 
in to discuss building conditions in their respective com- 
munities. One man was very downhearted. He said that 
prospective building operations were practically ail, that 
the farmers were so busy with crops that they were buying 
little lumber, and that he might as well take a vacation be- 
cause there was no business coming to him. For thirty years 
he had been doing business in the same community and he 
never remembered a period in which it was harder’ to get 
business. No one would come around and make an inquiry 
for lumber and he didn’t know what he was going to do. 

The other retailer was a comparatively young man and has 
been in the business only about eight years. Looking at his 
companion he said: “I know just how it is. When I left 
home ten days ago business was coming in mighty slowly. 
I don’t think it was because the people don’t want to build, 
but because they simply haven’t got the time. The demand 
is going to be fine this fall, I am sure, and I am laying in a 
good sized stock. In the meantime I came up here to kill 
time as much as anything and left the yard in charge of my 
bookkeeper. 

“But you know the other morning when you stayed down 
town I took a little trip for myself out on the south side of 
Chicago and I ran across something that gave me a hunch. 
On the corner of Harper Avenue and Hyde Park Boulevard 
I saw a nice, clean looking confectionery store and being 
somewhat hot I stepped in to get a dish of ice cream. I 
never noticed anything unusual until I sat down at one of the 
little oak tables and a clean, upstanding young fellow came 
and asked me for my order. Right back in the rear end of 
the store he had his soda fountain enclosed in a little wooden 
house, perhaps I should say half a house, for it stuck out 
from the wall only about six feet, but it was built in exact 
imitation of a real house, for the siding was of clear 4-inch 
bevel siding that ran up to a roof covered with brown stained 
cedar shingles. In one end there was a door; a regular door, 
the top part of which had been cut-out and in place of a 
glass it had lattice work strung across. Then in one end 
was an opening cut for a small window, half of which was 
filled with lattice work. In the middle of the long side a 
large, wide, low window was cut and in place of the ordinary 
sill a good sized board was inserted. The upper half of the 
window was also filled with lattice work. The whole effect 
was very neat and pleasing and I could only catch a glimpse 
of shiny glassware and silver thru the openings. The door 
and two windows were tastefully decorated with colored cur- 
tains to heighten the effect of a house. The whole thing 
pleased me so that I began to look around and I saw that the 
entire shop was very tastefully fitted out with wood. The 
show cases were not the usual gaudy metal kind, but wherever 
glass was not used oak had been employed—dquarter sawed 
white oak, I should judge, and stained a dull grey with a 
whitish insert. All of the tables and chairs were: of the 
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same material and stained the same color, so the entire shop 
harmonized in a most attractive manner. 

“T called the young man over and asked him how he came to 
start such a shop and how he came to think of enclosing 
his soda fountain in the little wooden house. He said that it 
was something unusual and at the same time it looked neat 
and attractive and that was the reason he did it. Well, I 
questioned him a little further and it turned out that when 
he started up he didn’t have money to put in an expensive, 
shiny, slippery looking fountain and so he bought a good 
one, one that will give just as good results and keep things 
just as well as the most expensive one, but it did not have 
any fancy trimmings. So he got a carpenter and between 
the two of them they evolved the little house in which to 
house it. I admit I am prejudiced in favor of wood, but I 
don’t believe I ever saw a more attractive place. Also it 
enabled him to put his candy show cases right up in front 
A" they attracted attention and so helped to produce 
sales. 

“You know as I sat there thinking the matter over I re- 
membered Ike Bloom’s place down home. Now, Ike has just 
about the nicest goods in town, but his candy show cases are 
set back where the light is poor and he has a poor looking 
soda fountain. He more than makes up for looks in the 
quality of the stuff he makes and sells, but lots of people 
don’t like to go in because it is a little shabby looking. Ike 
realizes it, but he never knew how to fix it up. I intended 
to stay up here about ten days longer, but after seeing that 
young fellow out on the south side I decided to go right back 
home and work on Ike Bloom. As soon as I get there Ike and 
I are going to the mat. I am going to sell him the lumber 
to make just such a little house for his soda stand and we 
are going to move it back in the back and bring his candy 
show cases up in front and hereafter when the summer dull 
spell comes on I am not going to bother about lack of busi- 
ness at all, but I am going to get right busy on such fellows 
as Ike Bloom, and you can bet that I am going to sell a lot 
of lumber whether building operations are slow or not. 

“I have heard a lot about trade extension and I have 
talked a lot about it, but I never realized before how blamed 
easy it is to overlook the very best selling chances in the 
world, but you can bet that if you come down and visit me in 
my home town next summer you are going to see more wood 
used in more ways on the interior of stores than you ever saw 
before. I am going to take my vacation just devising means 
and ways of trapping those shop keepers into buying wood 
to fix up the dingy insides of their stores, and you bet it is 
going to help my bank account some, too. This vacation has 
been worth many dollars to me, I am sure.” 


OPE PPP LPP LL 
RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Aug. 16 to Aug. 21, inclusive, seven vesesls brought 
2,455,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—844,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler from Escanaba, Mich. The 
next largest cargo—365,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
N. J. Nessen. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Aug. 16—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Escanaba, Mich., 
844,000 feet. 

Aug. 17—Barge Delta, Marinette, Wis., 255,000 feet; 
steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 260,000 feet. 

Aug. 20.—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Cheboygan, Mich., 365,- 
000,feet; schooner Hd. H. Skeele, Thompson, Mich., 185,000 
meet 5 steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, Mich., 282,000 
eet. 

Aug. 21—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Cheboygan, .Mich., 264,- 
000 feet. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 15.—The men who manage the stores attached to 


sawmills, mines, steel works ete. buy $80,000,000 worth of goods each year . 


(or maybe it is $800,000,000—we were never good at figures—anyway it 
is only the matter of a cipher). They held their meeting in St. Louis this 
week, and, gosh, how St. Louis did spread itself to entertain them! It was 
the eighth annual convention of the National Commissary Managers’ As- 
sociation. 

In the first place, St. Louis provided summer resort weather. It also 
furnished the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce as special host, with John K. Broderick as chief orator, and ‘‘Gen- 
eral’’ Lee as loose fullback, ready to take the oratorical ball for a run 
at any time he was called on. During the convention, at various luncheons, 
dinners, feeds, meals, banquets and spreads, the number of which we have 
lost count, Mr. Broderick:and General Lee made twenty-seven touchdowns, 
kicked fourteen goals from the field and were never thrown for a loss for 
anything to say. We were especially glad to see Mr. Broderick, whose rope 
we have heard favorably mentioned on many occasions. We have believed 
for some time that by the use of it in one or two instances the United 
States Senate could be greatly improved. 

As a two-handed orator we would pay some tribute also to C. C. Jackson, 
of Graysonia, Ark., who can make a speech with either hand and without any 
barrage fire or artillery preparation. Most of us, when we are going to 
make a speech, have to let it set over night to rise, but not Mr. Jackson. 

We would not overlook mentioning the address of welcome by Paul V. 
Bunn, seeretary of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, whose name is one 
of the few, the immortal names, that were not born to die, at least not until 
after the passage of a constitutional amendment. 

President A. M. Phillips, of Altoona, Ala., presided with great imparti- 
ality over the deliberations of the convention, and deserves a special badge 
with a gold fringe because he did not try to make all the speeches himself, 
like some presidents. do. We also consider that Mr. Phillips was the hand- 
somest man at the meeting, unless it was Jones, the candy man. 

Honorable mention should be accorded also to E. C. Downman, of Houston, 
Tex., who has a continuous performance smile, despite the fact that he has 
twenty times as many troubles as most people, and each of the troubles is in 
a different town. 

This was the first commissary convention we ever attended, and, as we made 
a speech, probably our last, we would have said that we had never seen 
a more intelligent looking body of men if it were not for the fact that con- 
vention orators are always saying that, and saying it as if they were sur- 
prised about it. 

E. L. Harley, of Warren, Ark., was elected president, after a terrific con- 
test with E. L. Harley, of Warren, Ark. Birmingham, Ala., won the 1918 
convention from Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis and other places by singing 
a song about Birmingham with the accent on the ham. 

Sidney Clemons, of South Haven, Mich., assuaged our grief over the fact 
that we failed to heed the warning of the mail order house and buy a cer- 
tain eneyelopaedia before the price advanced 11 cents on March 23, or 
whenever it was. Anybody who wanted to know anything about anything 
didn’t have to look it up in any encyclopaedia or program or anything. 
They just asked Sidney. 





WINNETASKA, MUSKEGON, MicH., Aug. 21.—The title ‘‘ Between Trains,’’ 
which has done long and honorable service in this department, is almost a 
misnomer in this ease; for it is four or five miles to a train from Winnestaska. 
Winnetaska is free from such things, and such other things as telegraphs, 
telephones, newspapers and persons who want to give you their opinion of 
the war and when the war will end. Sundry and divers delegations have made 
us feel much like the wellknown mousetrap attributed (incorrectly, we be- 
lieve) to Thoreau; but otherwise the peace and quiet have been as quiet 
and peaceful as you could wish. There are a couple of Episcopal clergy- 
men and a Catholic priest in camp, but they write their sermons in this 
cathedral and preach them in some much poorer one somewhere else. For 
a few days we had a real live bishop in our mongst, but he did more bathing 
than bishoping. 

One evening the Boy came in with no shoes, one pantleg down, a dirty 
face, and other symptoms of perfect enjoyment. Asked where he had 
been, he replied: 

‘*The bishop has been telling Frank and me stories all the afternoon.’’ 

We (meaning us) were shocked to think that our progeny had appeared 
before one of the dignitaries of the church in such neglige. 

‘*You’re a tough looking gink,’’ said we. 

**Well,’’ said the Boy, ‘‘so is he.’’ 

And so probably he was. Style is taboo in Winnetaska, and the only oc- 
casion for changing your clothes is to go in swimming. Even if you did not 
want to change them then, there would probably be no objection. It would be 
quite your own affair. 

You can have a telegram delivered to you out here (via Muskegon) but 

there is an extra fee for delivery. Daughter received one the other day and 
had to pay the fee, and it was one of the saddest moments of her young 
life—and she has had a lot of trouble besides her father. The fee was $3. 
_ It is one and a half miles thru the woods to Cook’s Corners, where there 
is a rural free delivery box. There, after he has carried it around over a 
large part of Muskegon County and enjoyed its companionship all day, a 
rural free deliverer leaves the morning mail each afternoon. Lee, elder 
son of our leading clergyman—the father, by the way, being a venerable 
pioneer in these woods, having settled here eight years ago when this was 
a howling, or at least ki-yi-ing wilderness—Lee and us go after the mail 
eich day, sometimes together, and sometimes in the better company of 
our individual selves. We went alone the other day. (This sentence shows 
the difficulties of the editorial ‘‘we,’’ still preferred, we believe, by some 
journalistic minds. We in this instance means us, meaning I). Anyway, 
we went alone, and drew not only the usual letters, (including several from 
creditors, who, like your sins, be sure will find you out, even at Winnetaska), 
and the usual newspapers, but also a suit of clothes, a package of books, 
and a ukelele. As the constant readers of this department know, we always 
(id oppose the parcel post, and now more than ever. Zi 

Our particular and special habitation is the Brown Cottage, named not in 
honor of the gentleman who had the honor of kicking off in the civil war 
(the expression is used in a football and not in a terpsichorean sense) but in 
honor of the color of the stain with which it is stained. It has eighty feet of 
verandah and seven rooms and bath, Lake Michigan being the bath. ‘‘Some 
bath!’’ says the Boy. We would be out there splashing around in it now, 
gentle reader, if it were not for you, and the necessity of writing this. 

Lake Michigan is high, very high, this year. But then, on account of the 
war, everything is high this year. A good deal of last year’s shoreline is 
under water, and, instead of a sloping shore, in many places there are sand 
cliffs that look like the white cliffs of Old England. But the old sand bluffs 
are still here, and they make ideal cottage sites. (We have none to sell, and 
make the statement with no ulterior motive.) One takes to living on a bluff 
very naturally. Most of us do, more or less. 

any persons used to think that these bluffs were worthless, but not the 
man with a lot or two to sell. These sand dunes now have a great value. 


Some of them back from the lake re- 
semble those of northern France, over 
which we passed hurriedly in 1914 
when the Germans were also hurrying 
in the same direction in which we were 
going. England is paying an awful 
price for those, so a man ought to be 
ready and willing to pay the price for 
these, if he can find any for sale. 

The timber is as diversified as the 
stock in a retail yard—pine, black oak, 
white oak, maple, huckleberries, and, 
oh, yes, poison ivy. Years ago the 
country back from the bluffs was 
logged for its pine, and there are still 
traces of old hayroads and _ trails. 
From Mount Glory, the highest hill 
hereabouts, one can behold the forest 
of second growth sweeping for miles 
away, with here and there a cottage or 
a cabin, a path or a road, a sky like 
Italy’s, a lake like an ocean and—but 
here comes the mail! 
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FRANK W. STEVENS, BAGDAD, FLA. 


Upon the shore of old White Lake 
In Michigan some years ago 
A boy was born, who learned to make 
A trail or travois thru the snow. 
He lumberjacked White River, so 
There weren’t many who could skid 
Or swing an ax, or bacon stow 
Away, much better than this kid. 


And look at that Frank Stevens now! 
It proves that virtue, as they say, 
Will be rewarded. Anyhow, 
*Way down in Bagdad far away 
Frank Stevens leads a life of play. 
For all Frank Stevens has to do 
Is make a yellow pine mill pay— 
And he’s the boy to do it, too! 





RANDOM 

Wonder what the kaiser would do to 
a pro-American in Germany? 

One simple way of preventing tres- 
pass is to hang out a Help Wanted 
sign. 

We observe that there is an advance 
in crude oil, which suggests a market 
for some folks’ manners. 

The I. W. W. want to be recognized. 
When some deviltry is done it is no 
trouble at all to recognize the I. W. W. 

In Germany they are striking for 
ten pounds of potatoes a week, but a 
lumberjack will quit if he can’t get 
that a day. 

Speaking of the worries of a line- 
yard concern, the kaiser has a few 
yards of line that is causing him 
plenty of concern. 

If we would make the cheese the size 
of the pie and the pie the size of the 
cheese we would get more nutrition 
and less indigestion. 

The fellows in the national army 
don’t care how many patriotic meet- 
ings are held in their honor, as long as 
they are not compelled to attend. 

If President Wilson intends to take 
the coal problem in hand personally, 
we trust he will not overlook a certain 
furnace at 3755 Bosworth Avenue. 

Postmaster Gipe has had the name 
of East Germantown, Ind., changed to 
‘¢Pershing.’’? The postmaster is too 
modest. If a new name, why not 
‘*Gipe’’? 

Our idea of heaping coals of fire 
ete., is the way the railroads and Wall 
Street are helping out. the Government 
in the matter of transportation and 
war loans. 
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85M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Maple 


‘“‘ 54 No. 2 Com. &Bet. Beech 
“5-4No.3 Common “ 

“ 6-4 No. 3 Com. & Bet. “ 

“* 5-4 No. 3 Com. & Bet .Birch 
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Burglaries are less insi- 


than a few UN- 


CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 
—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
OF 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 
NEW YORK 


















Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


GEO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., 





Write Us. 


H. HOLT & CO. 
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Forwarding Agents 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
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Established 1894 


We.W.THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumanis« 


929-93! CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
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The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical tuegeske 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 


r who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
special ruling are high grade. The Climax nas 


10 pages and when closed is 434 x8}4 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, 3 six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 
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Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE Saoxr'tear = | 


SouTHeRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Johnstown, Penna. 
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Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 








Konnarock, Va. 





etc ag PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The American Lumberman’s oe rx _ 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner »umber of pieces of dimen- 
. sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 


12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twerity-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 
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TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


a JASPER LEMIEUX 








FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 











{1519-29 nieger Beat NEW ORLEANS ) 
Timber Resources 


Back of the mill is the timber. A mistaken estimate may 
mean disaster. Employ experienced men who know. We 
have the largest timber cruising business east of Chicago. 


Write for Density Plan. 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 








THE WOODS Contains the best wos of mips itn 

berman Poet”’, including ’ 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, pestpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














AMERICA MUST HELP IN RUSSIA’S STRUGGLES 





Diplomat Presents the Physical and Moral Status of the New Republic— Tells Why 
United States Should Participate and Outlines the Country’s Duty 





[The following from a recent, much quoted speech of 
Hon. Elihu Root, expressing his recent first-hand observa- 
tions, is of pertinent interest as indicating the real present 
and prospective relations of two great republics in the 
world war.—EbIrTor. | 


I am to say something about Russia, and I wish also to say 
something about America. I thought often while in Russia, as I 
watched the labors and judged the mental state and feelings of the 
men who were engaged in the hard task of building up government 
in Russia, of those men of the days of ’63, who gathered in the 
old clubhouse in Union Square to render the same purpose to the 
American democracy then struggling against the impending dan- 
ger of death to the Republic. 

I wish to say to you that I never have seen a more gallant 
fight with purer motives and nobler purpose than the few men 
who are controlling the Government of Russia today have been 
making against overwhelming odds for the freedom of their 
people and the safety of democracy in Russia, and in the world. 

Everything was against them; the soldiers and the people, the 
peasants, who make up 85 percent of Russia, had lost ardor. 
They had not been in the habit of thinking upon political ques- 
tions; they had been in the habit of obeying and the word which 
they had obeyed was gone. The soldiers had lost the ardor to 
follow; they had lost their national head; they had lost their 
national flag. The laws which received their sanction from the 
Czar, when the Czar was gone, no longer seemed to have moral 
obligation. The police had disappeared. The people of Russia are 
practically without government, for the temporary provisional 
Government had no power to execute a decree. 

Without police, without law, their own orderly habits, their 
own mutual consideration for the rights of others alone remained 
to preserve their respect for property and life and human rights. 
Thruout Russia, with no other safeguard, order reigned as perfect 
as reigns in the United States today, because the people of Russia 
have ingrained, inherent characteristics, qualities of character, 
which are necessary for the maintenance of free self-government. 

Germany, making common cause with those extremists who 
would break down and destroy all industrial organizations, all 
national authority—Germany carried on in the early months of 
the revolution a great propaganda in a score of ways to pervert 
the minds of the Russian people. Their agents swarmed over 
the border, they spent money by the millions in buying adherents 
to the German cause; they purchased newspapers and established 
newspapers; they distributed literature; their troops under orders 
swarmed out of the trenches with open arms to fraternize with 
the Russian troops. 

They said to them: ‘Why do you fight us? This was the 
Czar’s war, it was not your war. Why do you want to kill us 
who are your friends? Why do you want to get killed? Why 
not go home and share in the division of the land? If you don’t 
hurry you will get left, it will all be in other hands.” . 

“Why go on with the Czar’s war, which was not your war? 
And they have produced an effect on the army of Russia that has 
made them generally along all the thousand mile line unwilling 
to fight. They were tired of the war, as all the people of Europe 
are tired of the war. And when we reached Russia it seemed 
as if the game was over. Sagacious observers there said: ‘‘Accord- 
ing to all the rules of the game, Russia is out of the war.’’ 

A few men, thoughtful men, realized that the erection of a 
system of free self-government according to the life, the customs, 
the spirit of Russian life, could never be developed under the 
suzerainty of Germany. ‘They realized that subjection to Ger- 
many meant the death of Russian liberty, and they set out to 
reinspire in the Russian people a knowledge, a realization, a 
spirit of defense for their newly won freedom, and under the 
splendid leadership of Kerensky, under the wise and sagacious 
control of Nekrosoff and Tcherenko and Sarantilly and a score of 
others, they gradually brought discipline back. Out of confu- 
sion and bewilderment they have brought a knowledge and a 
realization of duty, and Russia has found herself and has begun 
again to fight for the preservation of her own freedom. 

Germany has appealed in Russia, as she has appealed in Amer- 
ica and all over the world, to all the baser motives of mankind. 
She has appealed to cupidity, she has bought men in and out of 
office, right and left, by scores. She has expended millions of 
money in Russia, as she has here, to buy treason for her own 
benefit. 

She has appealed to passion and prejudice, to local interest that 
quarrels with the public good, to personal selfishness and ambi- 
tions. Wherever in Russia, wherever in this world, a baser mo- 
tive was to be found, Germany has developed a failing for it as 
swift and irresistible as any chemical combinations that we know 
of. Every base, every despicable, every damnable influence that 
tends to break down law and order and frustrate noble purposes 
and great designs for good, she has employed. 

She has done it in Russia, as she has done it here, with dia- 
bolical ingenuity. But in one thing Germany has failed; she has 
been incapable of measuring, of: understanding the great moral 
forces that move mankind, the great moral force leading modern 
civilization to higher and better things. Germany could not un- 
derstand that love of country and the passionate desire for 
Italia Irredenta would take Italy out of the Triple Alliance and 
range her against the German armies. 

She could not understand that England, set in the enjoyment 
of peace and wealth, had turned a deaf ear to the warning of 
good old Lord Roberts seeking to bring to their mind the realiza- 
tion of what Germany was proposing; that England would revolt 
at the shameful bargain that was proposed to Sir Edward Grey, 
and would connive, would wink at the violation of treaties that 
protected Belgium and stand idly by while poor Belgium was over- 
run with indescribable cruelty and savagery. They could not un- 
derstand that down from Puritan ancestry and the nobility of 
the Cavaliers of a hundred generations there was a spirit of moral 
power in England that would array her against the damnable 
wrong that Germany did to Belgium. 

Germany could not understand that the British colonies had 
replaced the rule of force that once bound them to England by a 
bond of sentiment a thousand times stronger than all the red 
coats that ever garrisoned the citadel of Quebec. 

Germany could not understand that the longings for freedom 
and self-government of South Africa could transmute the fairness 
and justice of the final settlement of the relation between Eng- 
land and the Boers into a feeling of loyalty to England upon the 
part of the Boers. 

Germany could not understand that there was a line beyond 
which the free, rich, comfortable people of the United States of 
America, rejoicing in their prosperity and_their comfort, would 
not pass—a line at which the ideals of their fathers and the in- 
grained sense of devotion to the liberty of mankind forbade the 
sordid considerations of prosperity and wealth longer to govern 
the free American people. 

Then again by treaties in Russia, playing upon their sordid 
motives and every degraded impulse to be found in Russia, Ger- 
many again has failed to understand the power of that great 
empire and that great justice and liberty loving people. 

Time was but a few months ago when a regiment of Germans 
could have marched over the border and gone where they would; 
but they misjudged the moral force,of the Russian people, and 
they waited too long. They waited until the power of regenera- 
tion, so strong in the Russian character, had had time to begin 
its work, and they are moving too late. 

I don’t know what the fortunes of the battlefield may be, but 
I do know that the Russian people have again, found themselves 


and again begun-one of those extraordinary recoveries which the 
indomitable spirit of Russia makes possible beyond the experi- 
ence of any other race. 

Now we have sent a mission of congratulation and friendship 
and co-operation to Russia, and we are committed to help Rus 
sia. There are many things in which she can be helped—in motey, 
for her financial condition is bad; in munitions, for her soldiers 
must have munitions with which to fight; in transportation; in 
locomotives and cars, for het rolling stock is almost wotn out 
in these three years of war; in a dozen material ways, a8 well as in 
the courage and hope that come from comradeship and faith and 
confidence that we all need. 

I hope that all of you will stand by our Government in render 
ing the fullest measure of help to Russia, which is fighting our 
battles with her own; poor Russia, that has lost 7,000,000 men. 
desperately weary of the war, still gathering herself for another 
campaign, while we are entering fresh and unharmed, I hope you 
will all stand by the Government of our country in rendering th: 
full measure of help to Russia, and I hope that you will aid th: 
people of the United States to support the Government in render 
ing that help by a universal sentiment of desire for comrad 
ship and support on the part of the people of the United States 
Material, substantial, practical aid is needed that Russia shal 
go on with the war. That we must give if we are true to ow 
assurances, and if we are true to our principles. 

I want to say a word—not too many words—about the situa 
tion in America. I feel that there are still some Americans wh: 
do not quite understand why we are fighting, why we are about 
to fight. If they did these pro-German traitors who are sellins 
out our country, who are endeavoring to make us unsuccessful j 
the war that we have undertaken, who are endeavoring to make 
our actions inefficient, who are endeavoring by opposition an 
obstruction, in Congress and out of Congress, to make what Americ: 
does in preparation for the war so ineffective, partial and incon 
petent that when our young men go to the firing line in Franc: 
and Flanders they will meet defeat—if our people all understani 
why it is that we are going into this war they would rise up and 
crush these traitors down to earth. 

There are men walking about the streets of this city tonight 
that ought to be taken out at sunrise tomorrow and shot for 
treason. 

They are doing their work under false pretense; they are pre 
fessing to be for the country and they are lying every day and 
in every word. 

They are covering themselves with the cloak of pretended 
Americanism, and if we are competent and fit for our liberty we 
will find them out and get at them. And every one of us can 
help, not by talking to each other about what we hear, but by 
carrying to the authorities charged with the pursuit and dete 
tion of traitors all the information we can gather. 

And understand, and I hope they will understand, it is only a 
question of time. We are only a democracy; we have not the 
swift decision and competent action of a military autocracy, but 
we cannot be fooled or played with too long. There are some 
newspapers published in this city every day the editors of which 
deserve conviction and execution for treason. And sooner or later 
they will get it. The American people are not going to see their 
young men led to death thru the machinations ‘of these ill-con- 
cealed friends of the enemy of our country. 

It is but an illustration of what we are all to expect if Ger- 
many acquires domination over the world, as Rome dominated 
the world; and it is to prevent that domination which will bo 
the death of liberty, the downfall of democracy, the restoration 
of tyranny, that America is entering this war: and it is to pre- 
serve not merely the freedom, the democracy of the world at 
large, but the freedom and the democracy of our own country 
here that we are entering the war. 

It is an old saying that to govern is to foresee, and democracy 
that governs must be able to foresee. You can not expect all 
the people who are working upon the farms and in the factories 
and in the stores and shops to be so familiar with international 
affairs as to look forward and forecast the future, but you can 
expect that in a competent, self-governing democracy there shal! 
be many men who are sufficiently familiar with the affairs of th: 
world to form a just forecast of what their country is to expect 
in the near future, judging from what they see in the present 
and that forecast leaves no doubt whatever that if Germany wer 
to win in this war the liberty of America would be worth not 2 
song. If Germany were to win in this war, it would mean the 
dismemberment of this Union and the subjection of this people. 

Do you remember what Bismarck said about the Monroe Da 
trine? He said it was a piece of colossal impudence. Do you 
remember what William, the present William, the great war lord, 
said at the time of the Venezuelan affair? He said if he had 
had a larger navy he would have taken the United States by the 
scruff of the neck. Do you remember what Edward Dietrich un 
dertook to do in Manila Bay when Dewey sent word to him: 
you want to have a fight you can have it now’? Did you obser, 
what Germany was doing in Hayti just before this war wi 
opened? She was making her foothold in Hayti—for a naval 
base in the Caribbean, commanding the Panama Canal and rol 
bing us forever of our security and making it necessary that w: 
Should keep forever great navies and great armies for our pr 
tection against sudden and unexpected attack. 

What has Germany been doing all over the world but meddling 
with the affairs of every country to extend her own dominions 
Africa, Asia, the islands of the South Seas, she has se 
About all the world is taken up except the vast and ill-populate:| 
and undefended stretches of incalculable wealth in the New 
World—South America and North America. 

Now, add to the gloss that we have in specific facts upon th 
character and purpose of Germany the avowed principles of Get 
many. No faith of treaties is binding on her; no law is to bind 
her when it is against the interests of Germany. National inte: 
mi is above all obligations of law and faith. That is the suprem 

To seize what she desires is right in her eyes. To lie, whe! 
it will benefit his country, is honorable to a German gentlema) 
Not one of the principles that have illustrated the civilization of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is held in the slightest re 
gard by the military autocracy that rules Germany. They have 
harked back to those dark and dreadful days of the past when 
might was the only right and all man could do was to seize what 
his strong right hand -could hold; to those days when there was 
no liberty or justice for plain, common people; to those days when 
the principles of Rome governed the actions of men. 

Then turn your eyes to America, with Germany holding those 
principles, moved by such impulses, repudiating all laws and 
treaties upon which we rely for protection, with a lust for ter 
ritory and a pride in conquest, and an overwhelming belief in 
the right of their race to dominate the world; and think what 
America would have had to meet if this war had closed with the 
success of Germany, with the fertile fields and the rich mines of 
South and North America lying undefended. As clear as day- 
light on this morning is the lesson; as certain as the sunrise to- 
morrow was the inevitable fate of the United States if Germany 
were to win this war. 

We have entered the war to fight for liberty, for democracy, 
not in the abstract but in order that our children may inherit a 
free land and be subject to no master, be subservient to no ar- 
rogant military caste of Germany. That is why we are fighting, 
and that calls for every ounce of weight we have in America; it 
calls for the sternness and severity of men who understand that 
we are fighting for life; it calls for a treatment of these recreant 
scoundrels who are trying to help the enemy of our liberty, treat- 
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ment as severe and right as our strength makes ‘it possible to 
extend, 

we are going to fight, that our old men and children shall not 

. murdered and our women outraged, that our opportunities in 
fe shall not be cut off, and that our people who have lived with 
po political superior for these hundreds of years may not be re- 
duced to a condition of vassals. And it is no easy thing; we have 
cot to suffer and to endure. It is no business in which we should 
be concerned about little trifles. We may not like this or that 

the other thing that a public officer does. 


The main thing, the great thing is to do nothing that will retard 
or divert or hinder the exercise of the full power of the Ameri- 
can people in this mighty conflict, and to do everything that we 
can to add to that power, and to press forward to the en 
ment of the great and necessary object of winning the wa 

Now, thoughtful Russians feel that. e war is at ‘Gels doors. 
Their young men have died, and mourning is thruout the world, 
and they are wearied of the war, but they feel that their liberty 
will be lost if they do not gd again for the conflict, and we 
soon or late must come to feel it, and the sooner we feel it the 
sooner it will be over and the victory won. 





THE MOTOR TRUCK’S VERSATILITY ILLUSTRATED 





Government Makes Extensive Use of a Standardized Form—Horse Power Displaced by 
Electricity—A Time Saving Economy 





WOOD USED IN MAKING GOVERNMENT TRUCKS 


Yhe daily press recently has contained frequent references 
, the purchase of large numbers of motor trucks by the 
cuartermaster department of the army for service both in 
rance and in this country. At present classes “A” and “B” 
motor: trucks only are being purchased, but active work is 

ing carried forward to perfect the new American standard- 
ived motor truck, especially suitable for the work of the 
rmy. Advices directed from the War Department indicate 
that it may be Jan. 1 before the new specifications are out. 
Yhere is quite a story in connection with the truck, the 
specifications for which are being drawn up, and it is one in 
which certain hardwood lumbermen will undoubtedly be con- 
siderably interested, as hardwood enters into the construc- 
tion of all truck bodies to a certain extent. 

Approximately 100 motor truck engineers and experts will 
lave a part in perfecting and in considering the specifica- 
tions for the new standard truck. They will not all pass 
judgment at once, but will give the Government the benefit of 
heir experience a few at a time. For example, one body 
of men is now in Washington working out the final details 
regarding the radiator, other experts will come in from time 
io time to perfect other details of the specifications and one 
group will study the necessary specifications for wood: Prac- 
tically all of the wood is used in the bodies of the trucks 
and the wood specifications for class “A” and class “B” 
motor truck transport bodies follow: 


Material: The sides, head and tail board and fieor are to 
be made of best quality yellow pine, poplar, cottonwood or 
gum. The side stakes, bolsters, sills, top bows and ridge 
poles are to be made of best quality white oak, ash, elm, or 
hickory. All wood must be thoroly seasoned and dressed on 
four sides. The bows and ridge pole are to be 1-inch by 
21,-inches in section, with all edges rounded to a radius of 
1,-ineh. 





HOW ONE COMPANY SAVES TIME IN LOADING 


The less time it takes to get a load on or off of a motor 
truck the less the cost of delivery will be. Many schemes 
have been perfected for expediting the assembling and quick 
placing of loads on the beds of motor trucks, but none are any 
better than that employed by the Mills-Carleton Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The accompanying illustration shows a 
stationary loading platform, which is one of several that are 
used at the planing mill. As the lumber comes thru the mill 
it is assembled on these stationary platforms instead of 
trucks and all that the motor truck has to do is to back up 
to the end of the stationary platform and the load is rolled 
on by hand as is plainly shown in the illustration. Each of 
these stationary platforms has four rollers, any roll of which 
may be turned by means of a hand crank as the man in the 
illustration is doing. Loading by this means is quick and cer- 
tuin and ealls for small muscular effort on the part of the 
ian doing the loading. The truck itself has several rollers 
inserted in the bed and when the load is removed at the job 
the operation is reversed and the material is rolled back 
until it nearly balances on the rear of truck and then the 
truck runs out from beneath it. A single chain is put 
around it loosely so as to keep the lumber from falling in 
ull directions, 

Kor picking up loads in the yard, the Mills-Carleton Co. 
uses four-wheeled horse drawn platform wagons fitted up 
with rollers in the same way that the stationary loading 
platforms are equipped. The loaders, both stationary and 
movable, are built the same height as the motor trucks, so 
loads are readily transferred. 

Cc. H. Carleton, president of the company, in speaking of 
ihe use of motor trucks by the firm: says: 

“We have used motor trucks for the last six or seven 
years and have tried 3-, 4-, and 5-ton sizes. We are now 
using three trucks of 4-ton capacity each and believe this 

ize best adapted to our business. 

“The experience has shown us conclusively that motor 
trucks fitted for loading and unloading quickly are very 
much cheaper than teams for short as well as long hauls, 
and we believe that, considering the present high cost of feed 
and labor; any kind of motor truck will make delivery costs 
considerable less than by team.” 

The truck shown in the illustration is a Packard. The 
experience of this company is very interesting and especially 
so because it finds that the motor truck for short hauls is 
cconomical and cheaper than horse delivery, a point that 
is frequently raised in the minds of lumbermen thinking of 
making the change from horse to motor delivery. This is 
only one of a number of companies that have demonstrated 
by actual practice that the motor truck is just as efficient 
for short hauls as for long hauls. Another interesting fact 
that the company finds heavy trucks suitable for short 
lauls, 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES TAKING 
PLACE OF HORSES 


Conservative estimate places the number of horses and 
mules needed for an army of 2,000,000 men at 416,000... An 
average of 33,000 horses a month has been exported for the 
Allies since the beginning of the war and 11,000 horses a 
month are being drafted for military service in this country. 
As a result more than one lumber firm has found jit difficult 
to secure sufficient numbers of the right type of horses or 
mules for work either around the plant or in the woods. 
This is one of the reasons why the storage battery locomotive 
is widening its sphere of activities in the lumber industry. 
For example, one California firm finds that a storage bat- 
tery locomotive or tractor of six tons capacity easily handles 
trains of nine cars of lumber, carrying between 20,000 and 
25,000 feet of lumber at a trip. There are a number of 
different types of these locomotives upon the market, but 
none of these give better satisfaction than those equipped 
with Edison batteries, manufactured by the Edison Storage 
Battery Co., of Orange, N. J. 

Freedom from fire hazard is another big advantage of the 
storage battery locomotive, while another point that occa- 
sions the thoughtful millman pleasure is that the ends of the 
loads are not dragged thru the dirt and trash that collect in 
the alleys of a lumber yard; as a consequence the lumber is 
always bright and new looking and also it is unnecessary to 
throw a chain around the load and draw it tight, thus fre- 
quently spoiling several boards on the top or along the sides 
of the load. Lumbermen who are especially interested in the 
latest developments in this field of motor haulage will prob- 
ably be interested in bulletin No. 608 just issued by the Edi- 
son Storage Battery Co. 





NEW MODEL KISSEL TRUCKS HAVE LONGER 
WHEEL BASE 


Lumbermen and other users of trucks where the materials 
to be transported are of considerable length have frequently 
complained that the wheel base of trucks should be longer. 
The Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., a firm that has 
always been noted for its progressive ideas, has made a 
careful study of the situation and as a result in its new 
models the wheel base and loading space have been materially 
increased, thus not only making the riding smoother, but 
enabling long materials to be handled with greater ease. 
This additional loading space, which amounts to practically 
two feet on each of the three lighter models, is only one of 
the new exclusive features, another one being the all-year 
cab, previously described in this department. 

In the place of the old terms such as “tonner,’” “two 
tonner,”’ etc., new descriptive names are given to each of the 
new models—names that give the purchaser a good idea of 
the capacity of, and, to a certain extent, the uses for which 
the trucks are built. 

Hence the new model that was formerly termed the “‘three- 
quarter tonner’ or “light delivery car’ is now known as 
“The Flyer,” with an increased wheel base from 120 inches 
to 135 inches and with 8-foot loading space instead of 6- 
foot, 3 inch. The chassis capacity of ‘‘The Flyer,” including 
body, is 2,250 pounds. 

The next sized model is “The General Utility,” with an 
increased wheelbase of 152 inches instead of 132 inches, and 
a loading space of 10 feet instead of 8 feet. The chassis 
capacity, including body, is 3,400 pounds, 

“The Freighter,” with a chassis capacity, including body, 
of 5,200 pounds, is third in size with a 168-inch wheel base 
instead of 144-inch and with a 12-foot loading space in place 
of 10-foot. The rear tires are 7-inch instead of 6-inch, while 
the front tires are 4-inch instead of 31-inch. 

The largest two size models are the “Heavy Duty,” with 
a chassis capacity, including body, of 8,600 pounds, 168-inch 
wheel base and a 13-foot loading space, and “The Dread- 
naught,” of 11,800 pounds capacity, including body, 180- 
inch wheel base and 14-foot loading space. Both of these big 
trucks are built for heavy work. 

All five models have the Kissel-built engine—The Flyer” 
and “General Utility” with a bore and stroke of 3% x 5%4- 
inch, giving 24.2 horsepower S.A.E., while that of the three 
large sizes is 4% x 5%-inch, giving 29 horsepower S.A.E. 

“The Flyer’ has a special bevel gear drive, while the 
other four models are equipped with the perfected worm drive. 





- 


Tue Fruehauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, Mich., in building 
one of its 6-ton standard trailers, uses approximately 225 feet 
of lumber. A good proportion of this amount of lumber goes 
into the floor space, which is 6x16 feet. For this floor 1%4- 
inch oak is used. The stakes on the side are 32 inches in 
length and are of hickory, and the slats are of white ash. 




































LOADING A PACKARD TRUCK FROM A STATIONARY LOADING PLATFORM WITH LITTLE EFFORT 








Spruc 
gy snes 


We charge oaly what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 
1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 

NEW YORK OFFICE:—18 Broadway 





The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


t Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The Transfer ; 
Lumber&ShingleCo. [RAMS ane 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. |b: “ CLEAR 
REE CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING : vate y 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears >. 
100% clear, 100% vert. se cheadbad (in eect eon 


WEATHERBEST Snincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


Soft Western Pine 


Anything and Everything You May Need. Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber,Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles Wholesale = Ci EVELAND, OHIO 


























Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fili Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-_— — — —COUPON= — —"- = 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosec please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ‘* Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 





Name, 








Address, 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 


RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 








Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
FOREIGN 

















JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD’ BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Cable Address, “CHALONER” Codes used, A BC, 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 

















We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Londen Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 














= 
Agents for the Sal 


Singleton, Dunn & Co. ““finiioa 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Salle Aire Se TE ‘AB.C., A.U. Glasgow, Scotland 
GLASGOW, 


Cant & Kemp, Scorano. 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





Short methods of 
figuring lumber, 


THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 


octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a seen deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 20.—Protests against the impounding of practically 
all information about the foreign trade by the authorities at 
Washington appear to have been so numerous that the in- 
hibition against the disclosure of reports has been to a con- 
siderable extent modified, and it is again possible to get the 
returns on the exports of lumber. These returns show that 
no important change has taken place in the trade, the ship- 
ments being still almost entirely suspended, with the single 
exception of spruce, which is going forward in increased 
volume. For June the shipments amounted to not less than 
1,716,000 feet against 1,108,000 feet for the same month of 
last year. The really striking feature about the exhibit, how- 
ever, is that while the declared value of the shipments in 
June, 1916, was not more than $65,251, those of June last 
were valued at $129,125. The showing for June last, as 
compared with the same month last year, is as follows: 











1917 1916. 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
RE MOOI TE ccs sie 6 ui 33,000 $ 1,140 
EE UMUBNE KE... sxkbe  é4<aur 6,000 393 
Other sawn timber, | 

CUE ESEGTERGRN Siaman . cebwa ress 149,000 5,846 
Boards, oak, ft 38,000 $ 2,200 375,000 18,494 
RC SMEAR Ss) sacs own ee 45 33,000 1,021 
Boards, white pine, 

Pe Leriktae vases  CSasess  —acbGas 91,000 4,093 
Boards, yellow 

DING, T..cccsee. 162,000 3,734 101,000 3,017 
Boards shortleaf 

MOR CEE ccakes. “saskss. sabe a 14,000 506 
Boards, poplar, ft.. 23,000 3,417 319,000 3,798 
Boards, spruce, ft..1,716,000 129,125 1,108,000 65,251 
Boards, all others, 

1 aes 174,000 1,046 111,000 8,562 
PMC MENG: gas, SEMEL  <eSieauis . “saceieie'e 653 
Shooks, all others. 3,000 BD “keuets. webu se 
I osc Cues e's 12,923 2,600 44,607 6,605 
a ae 18,992 
Doors, sash and 

eee oo SS sak cine, aiawies 
SUREEIEIED Sitecsus: 505460 RED?) <weastas 149 
All other manufac- 

tures of wood.. ...... SEO.” wanees 17,278 

ES ee $147,099 == nw ne wee $155,798 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aug. 20.—The offshore freight market is very firm, with 
vessels scarce and in big demand. Chartering of lumber 
vessels for export business is very quiet, as there is a scarcity 
of disengaged tonnage available for early shipments. Off- 
shore lumber freight rates continue to be very high, but there 
has been no further advance. A few coasting steamers are 
offering to go to South America but strikes interfere with 
loading. 

Coasting lumber freights are easy, with a considerable 
increase in the number of steam schooners tied up as a result 
of the strikes at sawmills in the State of Washington. Coast- 
wise freight quotations are $6 from Puget Sound and Colum- 
eal to San Francisco, and $7 to southern California 
ports. 

The following lumber charters have been announced : Motor 
ship Sierra, from a north Pacific port to the West Coast of 
South America, at $40 a thousand feet; Charles R. McCor- 
miek & Co.’s steamer Wahkeena, from north Pacific to Mol- 
lendo, by Hind, Rolph & Co., $37.50; steamer Robert C. Sud- 
den, from Columbia River to Valparaiso, $37.50; schooner 
Matthew Turner, from north Pacific to South Africa at 275s, 
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In May the average price of lumber exported from the 
United States amounted to $34.68 a thousand feet at the 
port of shipment according to the commerce reports just 
made public for that month by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. This is the highest average price for 
the year and compares with an average of $28.33 a thousand 
for April. 





Did yo’ ever see a feller try t’ lead a 
calf t’ water? ’N some foaks say that 
fun is skearce in this world! 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 

















SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








Not very joyful news is to be had from the sash and door 
centers. Business is restricted by the lack of building and 
many plants are not running to normal capacity. The trade 
feels, tho, that the big crop outturn can not help but result in 
more building later on, especially in farming and small town 
centers, and look for big business later on from country 
dealers. A halting trade exists at different points from dif- 
ferent reasons, but there is still an optimistic feeling about 
the future. 


In Chicago there is not much activity at present. The big 
plants are busier than the smaller ones. The outlook is for 
good business from outside quarters, the trade basing its 
belief on the wonderful crops that the farmers are having. 
With big crops and high prices for farm products much new 
building and improvements to old structures this fall are ex- 
pected in the country districts. City trade is dull and the 
outlook for a better building situation is not the best. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories find their city trade the 
slowest for several years at this season. Building has been 
on the wane all season and is much restricted by the high 
price of materials. Country yards are placing small orders 
to put their stocks in shape for fall trade before car delays 
become more serious. So far it is hard to estimate the vol- 
ume of retail trade that will arise this fall thru the country 
districts and dealers are buying conservatively. 


The sash and door mills of Baltimore are not pushed with 
work from the general run of builders, and but for the ex- 
ceptional Government requirements they might find them- 
selves with few orders on hand. The needs of the Govern- 
ment, however, enable ali of the plants to keep at work full 
time, and to make extensive shipments to the various army 
cantonments as well as the barracks to go up at Norfolk. 
The cost of raw materials and of labor makes it necessary to 
maintain quotations at about the level held of late. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories have a rather small volume 
of business on hand and say that business is below normal. 
Most of the building done is of small size and hesitation is 
likely to be shown, it is said, over engaging in large work for 
the near future. : 


All the millwork plants of the Cincinnati district are run- 
ning but not at capacity. There is not much demand from the 
civilian trade, but the mills have had a good share of the can- 
tonment business. There is considerable uncertainty about 
the immediate future, as the demand from the cantonment 
contractors for carpenters and other skilled and unskilled 
help, running as high as 200 enlistments per day out of Cin- 
cinnati alone, threatens to create a shortage for the general 
building market. 

Considerable improvement is reported in the St. Louis 
(Mo.) planing mill industry within the last week, and con- 
ditions generally are more encouraging than they have been 
for some time. A much bigger percentage of contracts let 
to plans submitted is reported than for some time and it is 
believed that this condition will continue to prevail. Prices 
have gone even higher, a condition generally realized by those 
who now ask for estimates, and plans are seldom submitted 
except with the idea of going thru with the work. 


Kansas City sash and door factories report continuation 
of the slight increase in the volume of trade. Country buyers 
furnish most of the business, but there has-been some im- 
provement in the cities also. The figuring is light but is 
improving somewhat. “Prices are the same as they have been 
for several weeks, but the steady increase in the cost of mate- 
rials has resulted in much talk among manufacturers of 
increased prices for sash and doors. The best demand con- 
tinues to be for special work, the call for standard stock 
showing little improvement. 


Sash, door and millwork manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., 
‘report conditions as to output, demand and prices about 
the same as Jast’week. Output here, due to strikes and the 
destruction last month of one big plant by fire, is away below 
normal. High grade logs suitable for stock are very high 
and not plentiful. | 
Business is quiet at San Francisco. The door factories 


around the bay are moderately busy for the season. The 
door departments at the big white pine sawmills in the moun- 
tains are in full operation and there is an excellent demand. 
Shipments of white pine door stock and open sash to the East 
are hampered somewhat by the car shortage, but the price 
situation is satisfactory. 





LINK-BELT ELECTRIC HOISTS READY FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 

The Link-Belt Co., with factories in Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Indianapolis and sales offices in the principal cities of 
the country, is once more able to ship Link-Belt Monorail 
electric hoists promptly. 

About a year ago, because of unprecedented business con- 
ditions, the company was obliged temporarily to stop the 
manufacture of this excellent hoist, but a large addition to 
the plant at Philadelphia where these hoists are made is 
rapidly nearing completion and the already excellent manu- 
facturing facilities of the company have been so greatly in- 
creased that it is now possible to make prompt shipments of 
these hoists. 

The company manufactures two types known as C-1 and 
C-2 with safe lifting capacities ranging from 1,000 to 6,000 
pounds. Both can be adapted for either direct or alternating 





LINK-BELT HOIST BEING ASSEMBLED 


current and fitted with plain hand geared cord operated motor 
or a cage operated motor trolley. The fact that the company 
is in a position to supply these hoists promptly is shown by 
the accompanying illustrations in which a number of C-1 
machines are shown in the assembling department. 

Lumbermen are fully aware of the advantages of labor sav- 
ing devices and an electric hoist for transporting lumber from 
the green chain to yard and from the yard to the planer is 
becoming one of the absolute necessities of an uptodate saw- 
mill plant, especially as the labor shortage is certain to grow 
worse, ; 

The Link-Belt Co. claims that the Link-Belt hoist is the 
first monorail machine to employ a dynamic braking system 
for controlling the lowering speed. Dynamic lowering pro- 
vides the delicate variable speed control that is so essential 
to the careful and accurate spotting of loads of lumber and 
prevents the danger of any slip or accident. These Link-Belt 
hoists have many good features, among them being the small 
amount of head room required, weather and dust-proof con- 
struction, the accessibility of working parts, simplicity and 
ruggedness of the hoist gearing, automatic oil bath lubrica- 
tions, renewable bronze bushings thruout and a sturdy safety 
first construction. The small hoists are excellent for machine 
shops such as the larger lumber companies utilize for making 
repairs to sawmill machinery and logging equipment. 

The Link-Belt Co. has a new electric hoist catalog on the 
press and will be glad to send copies to lumbermen upon 
request. : 





Consut George A. Bucklin cables from Bordeaux, France, 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that imme- 
diate offers with catalogs are desired on demountable frame 
houses and that an extensive market is available. 


Aveust 25, 1917. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 20.—C. L. Wheeler, of J. W. Wheeler & Co., Memphis 
and Madison, Ark., and the Pritchard & Wheeler Lumber Co., 
Memphis, and Wisner, La., has installed a 7-foot band mill 
at Oak Grove, La., which he is operating for his own account 
under the name of the Oak Grove Lumber Co. The mill and 
timber belonging to Mr. Wheeler are located a number of 
miles from a railroad and the output of the plant is being 
hauled to the railroad by means of trucks. 

The big mill of the Pritchard & Wheeler Lumber Co., now 
in process of construction at Wisner, La., will be ready for 
operation about Sept. 15. It is announced by the company, 
however, that the plan of building a second mill at Bruin 
Lake, in Louisiana, has been abandoned for the present. This 
company owns nearly 30,000 acres of hardwood timberlands 
in Louisiana, part of it at Wisner and the remainder at Bruin 
Lake. The high cost of sawmill machinery and other equip- 
ment is responsible for the decision to postpone the establish- 
ment of the second plant. 

The hardwood lumber industry at Memphis is well repre- 
sented at the second officers’ training camp at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. Included in the entries from Memphis are Rich- 
ard J. Welsh, of Welsh Bros.; H. H. Clark, of Penrod, Jur- 
den & McCowen, and Edward Stanton, assistant secretary of 
the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association. They will 
report for duty Aug. 27. 

R. J. Darnell (Inc.) is making extensive improvements in 
its yards at Batesville, Miss., where its big double band mill 
is located. Concrete alleyways are being laid and the firm 
plans greatly to reduce the cost of handling lumber from the 
saw to the car by installing trucks and other motor driven 
machinery that will greatly lessen the number of men needed. 
The gravity system will be used as far as possible. The im- 
provements are being worked out under the direct supervision 
of R. H. Darnell, president and general manager of the firm. 

Cc. K. Elliott & Co. have acquired 4,000 acres of hardwood 
timber in the Saline River Valley in Arkansas and will estab- 
lish a 25,000-foot mill for the development thereof. Head- 
quarters will be maintained at Rison, Ark., with shipping 
stations at both Rison and Dwight. The timber consists 
largely of oak, gum and hickory. 

W. A. Waddington, president and general manager of the 
Valley Log Loading Co., who was stricken with paralysis 
several weeks ago, has sufficiently recovered to be allowed to 
take short automobile drives. 

Weather conditions thruout the valley territory have been 
favorable for logging during the week just ended and most 
reports indicate that good progress is being made in cutting 
and hauling logs to the rights of way of the railroads and to 
the river banks. The movement of logs, thus prepared for 
shipment, is exceptionally light by rail, however, for the rea- 
son that there is again an acute shortage of flat cars for log 
handling. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 22.—A strong demand now exists for the higher 
grades of hardwoods, but the demand from the building trades 
remains inactive. Furniture industries are buying heavily 
for this season, all conditions pointing to an expected good 
furniture demand for fall trade. Oaks and gum remain in 
the best demand. 

There is a slight improvement in the volume of building 
operations so far this month over July, but the demand comes 
mostly for manufacturing plants, thus having little effect on 
the lumber market. The farm trade is improving, and Sep- 
tember is expected to develop a heavy demand. Little in the 
way of building activities is expected in the larger cities, 
this year, however. 

Vehicle manufacturers report a consistent demand for their 
products and are heavy buyers in hardwood circles. Every 
indication points to a good demand from farm machinery 
manufacturers. The contracting season for 1918 deliveries 
has been opened by these industries and despite price in- 
creases of 100 percent which have been added during the last 
three years, the implement trade reports a demand that is up 
to normal, 

Box manufacturers are unusually busy and materials for 
box making are in heavy demand. Prices remain high and 
no department of the market shows signs of weakening. The 
car situation is causing little difficulty at this time altho 
the trade expects car shortages to tie up shipments early in 
September when the Government demands for rolling stock 
become more pressing. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 20.—The hardwood trade has been very good during 
the last week or ten days and there is a feeling that things 
will move along well the rest of the year. The Columbia 
Street mill of Maley & Wertz in this city, that has been 
operated steadily on the day schedule all summer, started to 
run this week on both the day and night schedule. The 
plant of the Evansville Band Mill Co. also started up this 
week, after being closed down for several weeks. The river 
mills remained closed down. Logs are more plentiful than 
they were a month ago, yet they are still hard to get and 
the prices are high. In the opinion of the local manufac- 
turers logs will start to come in more liberally after Sept. 1, 
as the farmers in the South, where most of the logs come 
from, will be thru with their crops by that time and can 
again devote their time to getting out logs. Plain white 
oak and ash are in great demand and bring good prices in 
this market. Quartered white oak is not so active. Gum 
remains strong, as do also maple and elm. Poplar is in fair 
demand only, while hickory is strong and liberal quantities 
of this lumber were sold during the last week. Quartered 
Sycamore is in fair demand only. There is a good demand 
for the best grades of walnut, altho the poorer grades are 
dragging, as they have been for some time. Collections are 
reported good. The fact that the Federal Government is 
still in the market for great supplies of lumber continues to 
Stimulate the market in this section. One large local manu- 
facturing concern finished a large contract for plain oak 
this week to be used in making trucks and wagons for the 
Government. Taken as a whole the business outlook is en- 
couraging and manufacturers express the belief that their 
trade this fall and winter will be good. 

The various wood consuming plants in this section con- 
tinue to operate on full time. The furniture factories are 
especially busy, as they have been all season. In fact the 
local factories have missed running but few days during the 
present year. While some of the manufacturers say they feel 
the labor shortage somewhat, it has not yet become acute 
enough in this section seriously to handicap the manufac- 
turing plants. 

Bert Tisserand, who has charge of the hardwood end of 
the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., reports trade much better than it 
was at this time last year. Mr. Tisserand travels exten- 


sively thru Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky and finds trade 
conditions in a most healthy state, he reports. 

There has been some picking up in building operations in 
Evansville during the last week. The number of permits 
issued was larger than for any single week for several months. 
A great number of the permits were for residences. Both 
contractors and architects say the situation is better than it 
has been for some time and they say they see enough work in 
sight to keep them bitsy the rest of the season. 

A daughter has been born to Mrs. Luhring, wife of Paul 
W. Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co. here and 
vicegerent snark for the Hoo-Hoo in this territory. Mrs. 
Luhring and daughter are getting along nicely and Mr. Luhr- 
ing is the proudest man in these “‘diggin’s.”’ 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Aug. 20.—Depression still rests heavily on the trade here, 
with the reports from architects’ offices of new construction 
being planned as the only encouraging feature. Dealers look 
forward to the time when this construction will be gotten 
under way. Building permits taken out during the week 
just ended represent construction totaling $332,675, as com- 
pared with $939,310 for the corresponding week in 1916. 
The report of the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, on new 
construction planned, remarks that men and companies are 
going right ahead as if the war did not exist. 

Home builders are taking advantage of the present lumber 
market conditions rather than chancing on advances later, 
according to officials of the Grace Harbor Lumber Co. The 
average home builder fears a big advance in lumber if a pro- 
longed war results, seeing in the great demands of the Gov- 
ernment for material for wooden ship building, cantonments 
and other Government work a strong factor to bring the 
increase. Building reports indicate a very large use of 
wood in present home construction, they say. 

C. W. Kotcher, wholesale lumber dealer, has sold a large 
part of his yard space on the Detroit River to an iron com- 
pany. The land will be vacated by the Kotcher concern in 
September next Year. 

The last company engaged in Michigan’s dying hardwood 
industry has rung down the curtain on its Michigan career. 
The Oval Wood Dish Co., which has been located in Traverse 
City for many years, closed its plant Aug. 21, because of the 
exhaustion of the Michigan hardwood timber supply. The 
plant will be moved to Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Aug. 21.—The Wisconsin Industrial Commission has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following State board of ex- 
amining architects: A. C. Clas, Milwaukee, term three 
years; Henry A. Foeller, Green Bay, term two years; A. C. 
Eschweiler, Milwaukee, term one year. This commission has 
the power to examine all the architects of the State and 
grant them permits to practice their profession. Dean F. E. 
Turneaure, of the college of engineering, University fo Wis- 
consin, and Arthur Peabody, State architect, are members of 
the board. 

Over a half million feet of dead head logs have been taken 
from the Menominee River at Peshtigo, Marinette County, 
during the last few months by crews employed at that work. 
A gasoline loader is used to drag the logs from the river bot- 
tom to the bank where they are loaded on cars. Fifty-two 
carloads were taken out between the mill and the Main Street 
bridge, a distance of about 300 yards. The crew is at work 
above the bridge and 110 carloads have already been taken 
out. The river bed still contains many millions of feet of 
valuable timber. Encouraged by the success of the work 
millmen of Marinette plan to pursue the same kind of work 
as a vast amount of timber is sunk in the Menominee from 
Marinette for miles up the river. 

Orrin Ingram, jr., who has control of large holdings of land 
belonging to the Rice Lake Lumber Co., of Rice Lake, Wis., 
plans soon to clear, break and plant to some kind of crop 
over twenty acres on each of several eighty-acre tracts, 
thereby inducing settlers to buy these tracts for homes. The 
theory is that a man of small means will have the first year 
the returns of a small crop to start on. 

D. J. McLeod, general manager of the McLeod mill at 
Garnet of the upper Michigan peninsula plans to remove the 
mill from Garnet to Luce County in the vicinity of Hendricks 
Quarry next year, probably in the spring. The moving-is 
made necessary by the fact that the proposed location is near 
the center of the firm’s big timber interests. 

A total of $26,000 for public purposes was left by the late 
Andrew R. Week, deceased Stevens Point lumberman. They 
include bequests to various churches and charitable organiza- 
tions and sums ranging from $100 to $500 were bequeathed 
to old and faithful employees, thirteen in number, of the John 
Week Lumber Co.’s mill and 10 percent of their annual sal- 
aries to the employees of the First National Bank of Stevens 
Point, of which he was president. The balance of his estate 
is bequeathed to relatives. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 21.—The bulk of trade interest at this center cul- 
minates in Government requirements. The Southern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau’s opening of headquarters in this 
city has stimulated interest in Cincinnati. All local manu- 
facturers and distributers are taking active part in the aims 
of the bureau to secure an equitable apportionment of the 
business, and every one is being given opportunity to get 
his share of the business and on a basis of a fair profit. 
This has contributed a feeling of fairness and trade coépera- 
tion that has become widespread. 

The movement of lumber thru this gateway continues of 
large volume. A very large proportion of it is going to can- 
tonment sites instead of to house builders of the general 
trade, but it is all going into consumption, and that is what 
the trade desires. 

The market letter of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States this week says: “The present 
satisfactory demand for practically everything in oak con- 
tinues despite the falling off in the building business and 
the tendency toward lighter buying by the furniture manu- 
facturers. The increased activity in the agricultural imple- 
ment lines, and for purposes connected with the supply of 
war materials, are generally in- evidence.” 

The excellent demand that lumber distributers have had 
from the manufacturers of pianos is reflected in a recent re- 
port of local factories to one of the large commercial 
agencies, which is to the effect that this line of industry is 
doing the biggest business in its history, and that the sales 
of pianos have been 15 percent greater in the last seven 
months than in the same period of 1916. 

Almost as encouraging reports are made by carriage and 
wagon manufacturers, There has been a great expansion of 


the auto truck industry, and one of the largest carriage and 
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FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 








We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 


3 
car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. B 
car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 
2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 
Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,®“)2''* 


‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4 No.1 C. &B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Bircd 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 €.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


| - Seaerenae & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. to” 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, ntrcesizs cxposition 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Bradley, Miller & Company } 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan. Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 




















WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


| 
| REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of — 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
atta aaraincenes omnes umes 
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‘oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


L - oe 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers / sc? f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











wagon manufacturing plants in the West, The Sayers & Sco- 
vill Co., this city, has invested $100,000 in a site for a new 
automobile factory which will be equipped at once for the 
production of trucks on a large scale, 

Contracting builders complain of high prices of material, 
the searcity of labor and the high money rates as. con- 
tributing agencies to the present dullness in their line, They 
also report the loss of many of their most competent car- 
penters who have volunteered for employment at cantonment 
sites at Louisville and Chillicothe. They have consisted 
mostly of men too old for the draft, who were attracted by 
the wages promised, higher than they were able to earn here. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 21.—With the settlement of the strike of the team- 
sters of the Union Sand Co., which had caused an embargo 
on sand and similar building materials for more than four 
weeks, building operations have been resumed, and the de- 
mand for lumber has taken on renewed activity within the 
last wéek, so far as the retail trade is concerned. The out- 
look for fall business is generally regarded as good from the 
retailers’ standpoint, and while it is not expected that there 
will be as much speculative building as in past years because 
of the advanced cost of all materials that enter into the con- 
struction of a building, activity in other lines is expected to 
make up for this discrepancy. One source of demand that 
will mean much to the retailer will come from industrial 
enterprises that are extending their plants to take care of 
Government contracts, and already a number of inquiries are 
being made for lumber for such work. With the lull in spec- 
ulative building has come a movement to. remodel old flats 
and other structures to make them more modern, and real 
estate dealers already are figuring on doing considerable work 
of this kind. The demand for hardwoods is expected also to 
be considerably increased by this movement to modernize 
residential property. 

The inability to obtain materials for steel and concrete 
construction and the extremely high prices prevailing for 
such supplies is being perceptibly felt in the lumber market, 
causing a good demand for timbers and adding strength to 
that market. The weakness in yellow pine yard stock is not 
now being reflected in the timber market, as is usually the 
case, and the timber situation is strong. It is regarded as 
natural for yard stock to lag at this time of the year, altho 
there is a good market for timbers. 

The lumber interests are represented in the City Club com- 
pany of the home guards by the following sales managers: 
Harry Montgomery, Pickering Lumber Co.; F. G. Karrick, 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co., and F. A. Satterwhite, Gideon- 
Anderson Lumber Co. 

Information has been received here of the appointment of 
W. E. Tant as sales manager of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at McNary, La., to succeed Will Standing, 
jr., resigned. Mr. Tant has been assistant sales manager of 
the Cady company for the last two years, and the change 
is regarded as a well deserved promotion. KE. A. Smith, of 
St. Louis, formerly with the Western Tie & Timber Co., has 
been made assistant to Mr. Tant, and will depart within the 
next few days to take up his new duties. 

B. L. Van Cleave, president of the Van Cleave Saw Mill 
Co., has returned from a visit to mills the company repre- 
sents in Mississippi and Alabama, with the statement that 
the eastern producers of yellow pine still are experiencing 
a shortage of cars. “I was much impressed with the crop 
situation,’ Mr. Van Cleave said. “Corn and cotton are in 
splendid condition, and with high prices prevailing, it is ex- 
pected that the farmers will do considerable building this 
season, and a big year in lumber is looked for.” 

An aerial torpedo has been placed at the free disposal of 
the Government by its inventor, R. E. Laidley, president of 
the R. E. Laidley Lumber Co. Mr. Laidley claims that his 
device when perfected will compel a torpedo, after launching 
and without mechanical, electrical or wireless connection, to 
magnetically follow an iron or steel target, such as a battle- 
ship or a merchant ship, to the delivery of the torpedo tothe 
most vulnerable point, the center of the mass. The device is 
being perfected by an electrical engineer. 

The contract for the furniture for Missouri's $3,500,000 
eapitol at Jefferson City has been awarded to the Globe- 
Wernicke Co., of St, Louis, by the capitol commission. The 
contract provides for the expenditure of $90,000 for movable 
furnishings, of which $9,000 will be for desks, tables and 
chairs in the governor's office, where the best pieces will be 
of circassian walnut. In the capitol will be 1,000 chairs, 500 
desks and 100 tables. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Aug. 20.—The great demand for labor and the high prices 
paid at Camp Pike have succeeded in drawing men from the 
lumber camps, where they are badly needed at this time. 
Every mill in the State has Government contracts for lum- 
ber, and at many points they are handicapped by lack of 
men. So many have been drawn from the mills that the 
contractor at Camp Pike has been asked not to give employ- 
ment to men from the lumber sections. 

R. M. Ruthven, of Cotter, a timber and tie buyer, says that 
the tie business is duller than it has been for years. ‘Tie 
makers are hard to get, most of them farming and working in 
the mines. Few ties are reaching railroad shipping points 
from the interior or from up river. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aug. 21.—The labor situation continues to be the source of 
much apprehension. Loggers and mill owners are making 
campaigns for men not alone for immediate needs, but in 
expectation of a very restricted supply during the coming 
winter. The MHackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., Phelps, Vilas 
County, Wisconsin, which is completing a sawmill to replace 
the plant destroyed by fire earlier in the year, is advertising 
widely for laborers for the mill and yards, railroad work, 
woods work, chemical plant, and cutting cordwood. Good 
wages and steady work for years and houses for married 
men are among the inducements offered. Other companies 
also are appealing for men. 

It would appear from reports received from authentic 
sources that much of the burden of demand is being shifted 
from western to northern mills because of labor troubles re- 
sulting from I. W. W. activities on the Pacific coast. At the 
same time reports are received which indicate that there is 
every reason to believe that lumber prices will continue to 
advance, due to the enormous demand and improbability of 
any increase in the supply for an indefinite period. 

Twenty women already have been given positions in the 





THE THOROUGHBRED 


HE IS THE ONE WHO STICKS TO THE FINISH 











Walnut Street yards of the John Schroeder Lumber Co. at 
Milwaukee, and more are being employed as they become 
available, due to the shortage of men. The women ‘are work- 
ing at sorting and piling lumber. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN DALZELL.—A veteran Michigan lumberman, 
John Dalzell, died at his home in Detroit, Mich., Aug. 14 
at the advanced age of 81 years. Mr. Dalzell was con- 
nected with the Whitney, Skillings & Barnes Lumber Co. 
for many years and was especially well known in the 
upper peninsula region of Michigan. Mr. Dalzell came to 
this country from his birthplace in Belfast, Ireland, 63 
years ago, and soon after entered the lumber business, 
working up to a position of responsibility within five years. 
He was a member of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
Detroit, for more than thirty years and had been a church 
trustee for twenty years. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Wayne Club, of Detroit. A widow and 
one daughter survive him. 














_HIXON _W. DAVIS.—Following a long illness caused by 
diabetes, Hixon W. Davis, of Sullivan, Ind., a pioneer busi- 
ness man of that city and until recently owner of the Sulli- 
van Planing Mills, died last week. Mr. Davis was com- 
pelled to retire from business a short time ago on account 
of ill health. He was born in Sullivan County and had 
lived there all his life. At one time he was cashier of the 
Sullivan National Bank and later was president of the 
Sullivan County Building & Loan Co. Mr. Davis is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons, 


T. P. ROBINSON.—The death of T. P. Robinson, father 
of Mrs. J. E. Rhodes, wife of Secretary-Manager J 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, occurred Aug. 
21 at the home of his niece in Clearwater, Minn. Mr. Rob- 
inson was nearing his eightieth year and was a veteran of 
the Civil War. He had been in excellent health until re- 
cently, when he contracted a cold which brought on his 
fatal illness. On receipt of a telegram apprising them of 
his serious condition, Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes proceeded at 
once to Clearwater. 





PAUL WELLS.—A prosperous lumberman of Kelso, 
Wash., Paul Wells, died recently following an operation 
for cancer of the stomach. He had been in failing health 
for several months and finally decided upon a trip east. 
After his arrival there he learned the true nature of his 
malady and after intense suffering consented to undergo 
an operation. Mr. Wells was 65 years old and is survived 
~<A — sons and four daughters,-three sisters and a 
brother. 





D. S. CONGDON.—The passing of D. S. Congdon, of New 
Bern, N. C., Aug. 23, one of the most successful and widely 
known lumber manufacturers of the Carolinas, was the 
direct result of blood poisoning following an accident. 


W. F. VINCENT.—The recent sudden death of W. F. 
Vincent, a wholesale lumber and shingle broker of Seattle, 
Wash., was due to heart trouble. Mr. Vincent had offices 
in the White Building and had been engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber brokerage business in Seattle for ten years. 
He is survived by a widow, two daughters and a son. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Fire of unknown origin re- 
$6,000 visited the Kaul Lumber Co., entailing a loss of 

CALIFORNIA. Escondido—The Escondido Lumber, 
Hay & Grain Co. was visited by fire Aug. 12, which resulted 
in the total destruction of its warehouse and the contents 
of the building. The loss, which is estimated at $10,000, is 
partly covered by insurance. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—Fire, that burned an area 200 
feet wide thru the heart of the Woodruff Lumber Co. and 
destroyed a large lumber shed, caused a loss of about 
$15,000 recently. A total of 200,000 feet of well seasoned 
lumber was consumed. 

MISSOURI. La Plata—Fire recently visited the yard of 
the W. C. Arnold Lumber Co. (Inc.) causing considerable 
damage. The stock was partly insured but the company 
will sustain a substantial loss. 

NEW YORK. Harrisville—The sawmill owned and oper- 
ated by D. F. Sprague was totally destroyed by fire re- 
cently. The loss is estimated at $200 with no insurance. 

Salamanca—Fire caused a loss of between $6,000 and 
$8,000 in the last block factory of Fitzpatrick & Wheeler. 
A dry kiln and its contents were destroyed. In the kiln 
were 80,000 blocks nearly ready for shipment after a year’s 
drying. The loss on the blocks is about $4,000. There was 
no insurance, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The rear of the first 
and second floors of the box factory of the Provident 
Lumber Co. were burned out Aug. 12, when flames swept 
the building. The loss is estimated at $2,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The plant of John B. Ran- 
som & Co. (Inc.) was struck by lightning Aug. 9 and the 
roof was slightly damaged by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—Fire caused by combus- 
tion destroyed the veneer and excelsior storehouse of the 
Winnebago Furniture Co. Aug. 14. The loss is estimated 
at $15,000 partly covered by insurance. The burned struc- 
ture will be rebuilt on a larger scale. 


The board of supervisors of Houghton County, upper 
Michigan peninsula, has sold 4,000 acres of timberlands in 
Baraga County, near Michigamme, to the Patten Paper 
Co. (Ltd.), of Appleton, Wis., which plans to take 15,000 
cords of pulpwood from the land. The consideration ‘is 
said to have been $20,000. 











The Clark County Lumber Co., of Smithton, Ark., has 
closed a deal with H. G. Clark, of Arkadelphia, for 3,000,- 
000 feet of timber, which will be used in its mills at Smith- 


ton. 
TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR BUSINESS MEN 


These ‘‘commandments’’ were prepared especially for 
officials of public Service corporations, but they apply to 
all lines of business: 

1. <A kind word quietly spoken will make friends. 

2. ‘Take the public into your confidence. Lay all cards 
face up on the table. 

3. Give service that is everything the word implies. 

4. Treat your employees and the public as you would be 
treated. 

5. Remember we are all human and likely to err. Be 
patient. 

6. Keep your property. maintained as nearly as possible 
to the 100 percent standard. [ i 

7. Officials should become connected with civic uplift 
bodies. Be an active member. Do your share of the work, 
Don’t hesitate to let the public know you. Be one of them. 

. Corporation offices should be devoid of red tape and the 
doors should be open to the public. . 
9. Don’t keep callers waiting too long. 
10. Keep promises. Don’t make any that you can not 





—Frank R. Coates, President the Toledo Railways Light 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 20.—More lumber carriers were in Bellingham Bay 
last week than for months. ‘The shipments within the last 
week from the E. K. Wood mill were motorship Sierra, 1,200,- 
Qou feet for the west coast; steam schooner J'amalpais, 600,- 
goo feet for San Pedro; steam schooner Shasta, 900,000 feet 
for San Pedro. The bark Belfast will on Aug. 25 complete 
loading at this mill 1,500,000 feet for the west coast and next 
month the schooner Dauntless will berth there for 600,000 
feet for Australias The Sierra will return in October for 
another cargo for the west coast. Bloedel Donovan mill is 
loading the United States transport Sherman with 1,250,000 
feet for Honolulu and barkentine Benicia with 600,000 feet, 
also for Hawaii. The schooner A. M. Bater arrived at this 
mill last week for another cargo of 700,000 feet for Hawaii. 

‘The Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co. and the Anacortes Lumber 
& Box Co. are operating with full crews. 

The steamship Rosewood, third of the large wooden ves- 
sels to be built in Bellingham within the last fourteen 
months by the Pacific American Fisheries Co., will be 
launched Aug. 27. The Rosewood is 250 feet long and has 
tonnage of 2,500 tons. A sister ship, the Hollywood, will be 
launched within a few months. 

log shipments to Bellingham by rail now total sixty car- 
loads a day. On the Northern Pacific the shippers are the 
Roleom-Vanderhoof Co. and the Christie Timber Co. Seattle 
parties are now establishing another camp on this line on 
the shores of Lake Whatcom. On the Bellingham & North- 
ern the shippers are the A. W. Knight, Chinn, Hansen and 
McCoy-Loggie camps. 

Great Northern reports show that shingle imports from 
British Columbia have increased and lumber: imports de- 
creased during the last year via Blaine. In July, 1916, there 
were 140 imported cars of lumber and shingles, about evenly 
divided. In July, 1917, the imports were ninety-six cars of 
shingles and twenty-two cars of lumber. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Aug. 20.—A peculiar situation exists in the coastwise lum- 
ber market. Demand for lumber for bungalows, flats etc. is 
practically at a standstill. The yards are well stocked and 


buying practically nothing. Prices, notwithstanding, con- 
tinue very strong at the highest point reached in ten years, 
as most Oregon pine mills are closed down. In order to keep 
the boats running as long as possible the mills are sending 


down a little lumber which they had accumulated. The 
yards find it very difficult to place any orders for stock 
to be cut to their orders. It is confidently expected that 
higher prices will be obtained for Oregon pine when the 
mills resume, as the suspension for several weeks of so much 
manufacturing capacity will greatly decrease the total stock 
of lumber on hand, Besides, there is the probability of higher 
operating cost when the labor trouble is finally adjusted. 
Should the mills yield to the demand for an 8-hour day at the 
present pay for ten hours that item alone will make a big 
increase in cost of production. 

Cedar shingles are almost out of the market on account of 
so many shingle mills being down. Prices have advanced 
very materially, and redwood shingles will probably go up in 
sympathy, 

Sugar and white pine grow stronger each week; in fact 
it is not a question of price but of whether the mills can 
take on the business. Some of them announced a raise of $10 
a thousand on practically all items of sugar pine recently. 
There is no letup in sight in the demand for lumber, doors 
and box shook. The mills are crowding all the white pine 
possible thru the kilns in order to get orders shipped, which 
does not allow them to accumulate any stock for air drying. 
sesides, the labor situation is such that but few of them 
can run a night shift, so increased scarcity of both sugar and 
white pine may be expected. 

«©. A. Hayward, president of the Hayward Lumber & In- 
vestment Co., is slowly regaining his health and is now able 
to get around a little each day. His son, S. T. Hayward, is 
looking after a good share of the work formerly handled by 
him, ineluding the purchasing. 

The William E. Hampton Co., contractors for the Camp 
Kearney cantonment at Linda Vista, near San Diego, has 
opened an office at San Diego, in the American Bank Building. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 20.—While the lumber situation in and about Everett 
is suffering because of labor troubles, also from an unknown 
cause that is keeping yard dealers from stocking up, the situ- 
ation is different in British Columbia, reports Frank R. Pen- 
dleton, of the Straits Lumber Co., who is here for a few days 
from Red Gap, B. C., where the mill and company’s logging 
camp are located. 

‘The timber market is very strong,” says Mr. Pendleton, 
“in the markets of eastern Canada, and lumbermen have 
plenty of orders. The British Columbia mills are also busy 
cutting timbers for twenty-five ships being constructed by the 
Canadian Government. Trade thruout the prairie provinces 
has been excellent up to the last two weeks, when a drop was 
felt, caused by the fact that crops are spotted and will be 
short in certain localities, the outgrowth of a shortage of 
rain. Another reason for this falling off in demand is because 
ranchers are in the midst of their harvest. Yard men are 
Waiting to see what conditions will be before stocking up for 
the fall trade, 

“To offset, or to stop overproduction, millmen of British 
Columbia held a meeting recently and decided to eliminate 
night cutting and overtime runs and to operate only five 
days a week during August. This not only prevents over- 
production, but materially eases up on the labor market, al- 
lowing farmers plenty of help for the harvest work. 

“The labor. situation in the mills and camps of British 
Columbia is fairly good, and all sawmills are running ten 
hours without difficulty of any kind. ‘The shingle mills have 
a strike on, and all the white weavers have stopped work, 
iho the Orientals are sticking to their machines. At first the 
white weavers prevailed upon the Orientals to walk out, for 
‘he first time in the history of British Columbia milling ; but 
they were‘not out for long, as the good wage appealed to them 
too. strongly. 

“The log situation is strong, but there are not enough fir 
logs going into the water to supply all the mills. This con- 
dition exists because a lot of old mills were started up this 
year, while few additional camps appeared to help take 
care of the larger cut. Fir logs are now selling in British 
Columbia at $10, $13 and $16 for Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The cedar 
log market also is good, shingle logs selling at $14 and $14.50, 
while lumber logs command $16 to $17.” 

The shingle market, reports a well known wholesale con- 
cern, has improved in the last few days. This office points 
out that on Aug. 1 rates over the lakes advanced on shingles, 
So aside from Buffalo and Brie the present lake rates are 
higher than all-rail transportation to lake points. This means 





that more railroad equipment will be required. Shingle de- 
mand at present just about meets the supply, tho this whole- 
sale house points out, indications are of an early advance. 
Lumber stocks on hand at mills are sufficient to take care of 
most of the business, tho, again to quote this wholesale source, 
the condition can not long continue unless production is re- 
sumed. 

The Three Lakes Lumber Co. reports that inquiries are 
strong, “‘but we, like other mills, are shut down and not in a 
position to quote.’”” The company has just completed install- 
ing a new resaw, which will place the Three Lakes plant in 
a better position to get stock out more promptly. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Aug. 20.—Logs scaled in British Columbia in June 
amounted to 128,285,475 feet. This total is fair in view of 
the fact that labor is exceedingly. scarce, less than half the 
number of men wanted being available. Not for seven years, 
when the boom was on, has the labor situation been so acute, 
and wages are high. Hooktenders are paid $5 and $6 a day 
and board ; rigging slingers, chokermen and chasers get from 
$4 to $5; fallers, $4 to $6; and skidroad men, $3.50 to $4.25. 
Operators are up against the problem, too; of higher cost of 
equipment, so that, while the price of ldgs is high, No. 1 fir 
being $15, there is not much money in the business. There 
has been talk at Ottawa of allowing Orientals to come into 
Canada, but this would not relieve the situation so far as 
logging is concerned, for Asiatic labor can not be introduced 
into the woods with any degree of success. 

For the first six months of this year, the cut of logs has 
been 576,369,718 feet, as compared with 416,387,000 feet for 
the same period of last year. 

As a result of the visit to this Coast of the Dominion Re- 
search Council, which is inquiring into the industrial and 
natural resources of the Province, waste lumber products will 
doubtless be utilized more in the future. The object of this 
Federal commission is to see what can be done to eliminate 
waste and develop to the utmost the possibilities of different 
lines of industry. At Victoria, J. O. Cameron, president of 
the Cameron Lumber Co., suggested the greater utilization of 
the huge areas of hemlock and pine for the tanning properties 
contained in the trees. The suggestion was also made to the 
commission to have pulp plants established at points where 
there was a congregation of lumber mills, so that the waste 
could be used. The fact was disclosed that in handling 
trees for ordinary timber purposes fully half the bulk was 
left behind and 20 percent was lost by sawing boards alone. 

An instance of the activity in the industry is shown by the 
shipments of the Victoria Lumber. & Manufacturing Co. at 
Chemainus, which, for this year up to the end of July 
amounted to 30,000,000 feet. About a million feet has been 
supplied to the naval service department for building sub- 
marine chasers and drifters and orders are on hand for 5,000,- 
000 feet for the Imperial Munitions Board. This mill has 
loaded the following ships this year: Mabel Brown, 1,534,- 
000 feet for Sydney; Snow and Burgess, 1,143,000 feet for 
Durban; Bessie Dollar, 332,000 feet for Shanghai. The 
Esquimalt is now loading a million feet for Australia. 

Sawmills in the northern part of the Province are increas- 
ing in number, and there are a dozen or more along the line 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific, where a year ago there were 
none. Principal of these is the Giscome Lumber Co. at Gis- 
come, 25 miles east of Prince George, interested in which is 
A. C, Frost and associates of Chicago. Other plants are: 
Bogue Lumber Co. at Eaglet Lake, headed by V. Bogue, for- 
merly of Seattle; Northern Lumber & Mercantile Lumber Co. 
at Willow River; two on Aleza lake, owned respectively by 
J. L. Ruttan, of Vanderhoof, and F. G. Brynolfson and John 
Bronger, of Prince George; Fort George & Alberta Trading 
& Lumber Co. at Hansard Lake; Grain Growers Grain Co. at 
Hutton; Red Mountain Lumber Co. at Penny; while other 
mills are at Dewey, Dome Creek, Cariboo and Croydon. 

The Provincial government proposes to make paydays every 
two weeks instead of monthly and protest has been made by 
the lumber and logging interests. A delegation has outlined 
their case to the Government. The greatest detriment was 
that loggers would indulge in intoxicating liquor every pay- 
day, and semimonthly would mean eight idle days instead of 
four as at present. It was an important point just now when 
labor was so scarce. The delegation did not ask for pro- 
hibition, but the Government, which is holding a special ses- 
sion, is introducing a prohibition measure which will go into 
effect Oct. 1. It may be that this will bridge the difficulty. 

The Whalen Pulp & Paper Co., which has plants on the 
mainland, is establishing a big pulp industry at Quatsino, 
west coast of Vancouver Island, and a feature of the indus- 
try will be a large sawmill with a capacity of 300,000 feet 
daily. Logging operations have been started near Port Alice. 
Lumber will be cut for export, and the company will build its 
own ships. 

Forest fires have been bad in certain sections of the Prov- 
ince during the last month. At Fernie, a camp of the Elk 
Lumber Co. was wiped out and ten men lost their lives while 
in other parts of the Kootenay mills were burned—those of 
the Lamber Co., J. Christiansen, and Kootenay Lumber Co. 
At Campbell River, Vancouver Island, the International Lum- 
ber Co. lost 5,000,000 feet of logs, four donkey engines and 
some railway track. Conditions there are still serious. 

Sawmill workers, embracing skilled and unskilled labor of 
all sorts about sawmills, are uniting in a massed effort to se- 
cure an 8-hour day. 

Lumber mills in the mountain district of the Province dur- 
ing the first five months of this year cut 90,000,000 feet, 
which is 10,000,000 feet more than for the same period of 
last year. Stocks are 10,000,000 feet less than at the first 
of this year, shipments during the first six months of 1917 
being 140,000,000 feet. Imports of lumber from the United 
States in June only amounted to 4,000,000 feet, as against 
9,000,000 feet for the whole of last year. 

James D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, who are behind the Capi- 
lano Timber Co., operating on the north shore of Burrard In- 
let, have added to their holdings by acquiring the Mahon 
licenses, estimated to contain 100,000,000 feet of fir and 
cedar. 

J. B. Clark, an Oregon millman who has been on this side 
of the line for a few years, will be manager of the Whalen 
Pulp & Paper Co.’s plant on Loughborough Inlet. It is pos- 
sible that eighteen shingle machines will be operated this year. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 21.—Lumbermen complain of a dullness in the trade 
generally. The lack of snap is most apparent in the south- 
ern yellow pine market, but it is noted in the west Coast situ- 
ation as well. The buyers are not needing the stock at the 
moment and they are determined not to buy until they have 
to, as the prices are high and the demand from the con- 
sumers somewhat uncertain. Building in the cities is not 


starting up very much yet and there is a feeling that it may 
not amount to much this autumn because of the uncertainty 











Living Room, Sun Parlor, Hall and Dining Room in 
residence of W. K. Grove, Orange, N. J., all finished 
in Birch—Stained Mahogany. \ 


Birch 


Is A Versatile Wood 


It takes readily and artistically 
any desired stain, while a finish in 
natural colors is very attractive. 


Moreover, Birch 


that it gives the best effect for the 
interior trim of every part of the 
house from cozy corner and built-in 


book case to kitchen and bedroom. 


Birch not only finishes up beauti- 
fully in colored stains, but has also 
been selected as the favorite wood 
for White Enamel finish. This is 
but another reason why it is suited 
to your trade and why you should 
have a good stock in your yards. 
Why wait until you have calls for 
Birch and are unable to supply 
them, before you decide to stock it? 
Do it now and show your customers 
you have the initiative to create new 


business backed by merit for Birch. 


Sells On Its Merit 


You can always safely recommend it 
for Doors, Case, Base, Flooring, Mould- 
ings, Ornamental Columns, Stairways, 
Mantels and for all sorts of interior 
work. To see Birch in actual use write 
any of the firms listed below and ask 
for our Birch Book “A”. Beside views 
of homes finished throughout in Birch 
you'll also find much valuable informa- 
tion about this peer of finish woods. Write 


for your copy now. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wi: 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


» Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 





is so adaptable 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wi 


, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
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| PACIFIC COAST | 





Ciric 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


s 
Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’? Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. é 


Factory Lumber,’all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


e 
Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: 7, Zr eee ae RIE. ive. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: 474” Sureas Fangeentatie 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
det 











Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 





W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO.) 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


Idaho White Pine 
California “%="* Pine 
Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs. 


General Office, QUINCY, LL 


FIR <=" | gm» | CEDAR 











Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 

















IDAHO |] WALLACE -BALLORD |] WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. aes 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, special: 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Show. oi 
I Lumber Company c . 
A Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingles o 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our aa CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board lumber, scantling, 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











of business conditions generally. In view of that fact the 
yards are not inclined to stock up to any greater extent than 
is absolutely necessary, especially with lumber at present 
prices. 

The last week has brought further rains to a large part of 
Missouri and Kansas and has put crops into excellent con- 
dition where they were not too far gone to be revived. The 
soaking has had an especially good effect on the fields which 
are to be sown to wheat this fall as a part of the 10,000,000 
acres of wheat which Kansas plans to put in. The fields are 
in excellent condition now for fall plowing, the best condi- 
tion they have been in for several years, and with such an 
advantageous start prospects are unusually good for a wheat 
crop in 1918. 

Live stock prices continue to advance. Hogs have gone far 
beyond all previous records and cattle are almost as high. 
The result of these very high prices is to stimulate interest in 
livestock culture among the farmers. Many of them are get- 
ting into it more and more and the high prices emphasizes 
the importance of properly housing stock. The result of this 
is going to be an increased demand for lumber for farm use. 
The building of granaries also will be carried on to a much 
greater extent as a result of the high grain prices and the 
prospects of a continuation of strong values in all farm 
products. 

J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., has returned to Kansas City for a few 
days from his summer home near Chautauqua, N. Y. Mr. 
White is much improved in health since his resignation from 
the Federal Shipping Board on which he did a great deal of 


work. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 20.—There has been no radical change in the con- 
sumption of lumber in this market during the last week, but 
there has been a noticeable increase in demand. This de- 
mand is not from a few large sources but is general, and is 
probably based on the conviction that a lot of lumber is going 
to be needed soon and that some of it, at least, will be hard 
to get. Many retail dealers have held off buying for stock 
in the hope that prices would sag, but they apparently are 
convinced that prices will keep up or increase and are gradu- 
ally coming into the market as buyers. The conviction that 
house building is about due for renewed activity also seems 
to be gaining and some dealers are preparing for that con- 
dition. ‘The buyers who have made the market tight up to 
the present time are still active buyers and would keep supply 
down and prices up even if new demand was not arising. The 
ship yards are daily increasing their volume of lumber needs, 
both for actual work on vessels and for building and enlarg- 
ing plants. The Government, with its cantonments and vari- 
ous camps, barracks and bases, demands a lot of lumber, in 
addition to which are the new airplane factory, several new 
ship ways and many barracks and other buildings at the 
League Island navy yard, and the new ship assembling plant 
on Hog Island. These call for many new and large indus- 
trial plants to supply materials, and these in turn necessitate 
many new dwellings convenient to the plants. The railroads 
feel some good effect of their expansion and improvements 
and are keeping on with it, to do which takes a lot of lumber. 
Planing mills, box makers, furniture manufacturers and gen- 
eral business all are busy and using a large quota of lumber. 
Factory and business building are active here, but dwelling 
work is still below normal. In many of the nearby towns, 
however, the boom in dwelling construction makes up for the 
slack here, as the local dealers are doing a lot of furnishing 
for them. Manufacturers here, in textile and other lines, 
find bookings for the future less apathetic, and many are in- 
creasing their forces as much as the scarcity of labor will 
allow. ‘The labor problem is going to be a serious one here, 
simply on account of scarcity, as, up to the present at least, 
labor has shown a marked degree of patriotism in avoiding 
disturbances on work directly or indirectly for the Govern- 
ment. The retail stores are doing a good volume of business, 
the August furniture sales being generally successful. Finan- 
cial conditions are good and healthy, altho not so easy as a 
few weeks ago. The banks are carrying a lot of Liberty 
bonds that the subscribers are not taking care of, and are 
preparing for the next issue, but there is still plenty of 
money at reasonable rates for legitimate enterprise that has 
a substantial backing. 

The demand for all kinds of hardwood flooring is strong 
and prices are high. Plain and quartered white and red 
oak, ash, basswood and maple still lead in demand and price. 
Birch, beech, cherry and low grade chestnut are in demand 
enough to keep supply low. The better grades of chestnut 
and certain items of gum and poplar are offered from ready 
stock, but prices are firm. White pine, northern, western 
and southern are all scarce, prices are high and the demand 
is above the visible supply. Spruce is short in this market 
and still brings very high prices. Hemlock supply is low, 
demand is good and prices are still too high to quote a base 
price. Cypress demand continues to be above the supply and 
prices are tightening still further. Cypress shingles, both 
rived and sawed, are oversold by practically all dealers and 
prices are high. Cedar shingles are so low in supply and 
high in price and demand that many of the small Jersey 
makers are again producing after years of inactivity. Yellow 
pine is still most active in the larger sizes, but the entire line 
is strong. North Carolina pine sells in good volume and 
prices are steadier on a high level, but sales are being made 
without promise as to shipment or delivery. Many dealers 
are not attempting to do much except Government business. 
Box, roofers, timbers and flooring are active here, while the 
sizes are going largely to the surrounding country. 

Wholesalers here almost all report that they have com- 
paratively little trouble in securing permits now, but have 
more trouble than formerly to get cars, and still more trouble 
to get them thru because of the constantly changing em- 
bargoes and other transportation difficulties. 

The war is having a serious effect on the State department 
of forestry, as twenty-five of its experienced men have gone 
into the military service of the country. Among those re- 
cently gone was BH. A. Zeigler, formerly in charge of the for- 
estry academy, who has been given a commission in the Coast 


artillery. 
BANGOR, ME. 


Aug. 20.—The chief event of interest in Penobscot lumber 
circles last week was the arrival in boom of the East branch 
drive, comprising 31,500,000 feet of saw logs from that 
branch, 6,000,000 from the West branch and 2,500,000 from 
the Mattawamkeag. With this drive came about 22,000 
cords of pulp wood for the Eastern Manufacturing Co., which 
was sorted out at the company’s Lincoln mill. Five thou- 
sand cords of this pulp wood went adrift when the boom at 
North Lincoln was broken in the recent freshet, but was 
stopped at Pea Cove boom, where it now is. 

The lumber industry of the Maritime Provinces is almost 
at a standstill on account of lack of labor and shipping 
facilities. It is said by pulp men that the International 
company has a hundred million feet of green pulpwood piled 
up near Dalhousie, N. B., which it is impossible to move, no 
tonnage being available. The Great Northern Paper Co. has 


been advertising for 7,000 men to cut pulpwood, and also 
offers to buy 100,000 cords, or 50,000,000 feet of wood. 

Freights continue high on the eastern coast. Several 
American schooners have lately been chartered to carry lum- 
ber from Nova Scotia ports to New York at $7.50 to $8.50 a 
thousand, and several others to load for the West Indies at 
$13 to $14—equal to rates paid before the war for the long 
voyage to River Plate. 


LAUREL, MISS. 

Aug. 20.—While some report that demand outside of Gov- 
ernment orders has abated somewhat, lumbermen in general 
seem little concerned over future market conditions, with 
their still bulky files of old orders, and additional Govern- 
ment requirements coming with increased regularity, they 
feel that as far as orders are concerned they will be well 
taken care of. 

The Baldwin Lumber Co. has now accumulated a fine stock 
of hardwood lumber in its concentration yard here, and re- 
ports both demand and prices holding well, box lumber being 
in especially good demand at this time. 

The car supply at most points in this locality is still good, 
altho a few shippers still advise that aside from equipment 
furnished for Government shipments they are not receiving 
their requirements. There is much concern, however, about 
available loading equipment for the immediate future, as 
there is every reason to believe that as soon as the equipment 
ordered south by the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
become exhausted conditions will become even worse than 
they previously were. 

Drastic orders have recently been issued by the Mississippi 
State Tax Commission whereby it has requested County 
boards of adjustment to return lands under timber, and cut- 
over lands at more than their selling value, and minimums of 
estimates on timber that does not exist. Altho the State 
tax commission has recently been declared constitutional by 
the Mississippi Supreme Court, the order will hardly stand 
under court proceedings, as it is arbitrary, confiscatory and 


inequitable. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 20.—The amount of business transacted in the North 
Carolina pine market last week was almost as large as during 
the previous week, the decrease being in rough lumber. There 
was noticeable an increase in the sale of good rough lumber, 
but much of this buying was influenced by the low prices that 


We Know 


of no better time to do the new building 
. you have in mind, and the improvements 
and repairs that are necessary, than 


Right Now 


Our yard is full of bright new lumber 
suitable for all of your wants. Do not put 
it off. Right now 


Is the Time 


Our bins are full of PINNACLE coal. 


Hampton Lumber & Coal Co. 


Is the Place. 














SAMPLE AD FROM A PROGRESSIVE NEBRASKA 
RETAILER 


* some of the mills are willing to take for their stock, these in 


some instances being from $5 to $6 a thousand below the 
general quotations. However, it seems afier carefully inves- 
tigating many sales of good lumber made that those mills 
now willing to sell are just as strong in upholding their lists 
as they have been at any time heretofore. Very little good 
lumber is now being carried by the mills and in view of de- 
creased production and the small amount of this stock se- 
cured from the ordinary run of logs, the large mills take the 
stand that they can carry for some time the little they will 
get without having to sacrifice it. The more general pur- 
chasing of good lumber adds more strength to the market and 
is a certain indication that some building is expected. 

So far as the rough box market is concerned, very little 
business was done in 4/4 edge box during the week, but on 
the other hand there was much dickering as to prices between 
box manufacturers, wholesalers and the manufacturers. The 
few low priced sales made by some of the mills have tended 
te “spoil” quite a few buyers and they have been hoping to 
get more stock at this figure. The result of their efforts has 
been to find out conclusively that very little of this stock is 
obtainable and that that now carried by the mills and which 
will be made for some time is covered by orders. The de- 
mands from the Government for low grade pine lumber has 
done much to strengthen the market. Some boxmen are 
frank to admit that they need lumber and will need it in a 
short time but as a good business policy are trying to get it at 
as low a figure as possible. The stock sizes of rough box 
during the week showed a decided improvement in demand 
and prices were stronger than during the first part of the 
month when a few weak spots developed from causes as given 
above. Five/4 and 6/4 edge box rough also showed an in- 
crease in demand and some rather large sales were made for 
prompt delivery at attractive prices. There is no question 
but some low priced box stock can be purchased at this time 
but it is a fact that most of the large standard operations are 
still largely oversold on these items and are firm in holding 
out for their figures. The market is gradually coming over 
to them as there appears to be more need to buy now than 
to sell. Numbers 1 and 2 bark strips and box bark strips 
were more active, with several small contracts for box bark 
strips being made at $22.50 and $28 f.0.b. Norfolk net, less 2 
percent. 

Four/4 No. 1 edge is still generally sold at $40, with other 
grades in proportion ; 4/4 edge box is held at $27.50 to $28.50, 
with few takers; 4/4 edge culls at $26.50 and edge red heart 
at $25 to $25.50. Six-inch box sold recently at $29.50; 8- 
inch at $30.50 ; 10-inch at $31; 12-inch at $32 and up. 

In dressed lumber, the demand is growing slowly, mixed 
cars, including dressed stock boards, flooring, ceiling etc., 
being the order of the day. Some mills say orders are coming 
in very slowly just now, but also that they have very little 
to sell. Prices generally are just as strong as ever; in 
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reality the dressed market appears stronger than the rough 
along price lines. The slight increase in the demand for 
dressed stock during this month has not been general with 
the planing mills but very little complaint is heard along this 
line as most of them still have their hands full getting out 
Government orders. 

Embargoes for the time being are being forgotten because 
of the growing car shortage. The condition surrounding the 
furnishing of equipment has grown acute with some mills. 
One large manufacturer says that he has received two cars 
within the last ten days while another says he is getting all 
the cars he needs. There are more complaints regarding not 
getting cars than otherwise altho it seems that the practice of 
furnishing cars only for Government material has been abol- 
ished recently. Shipments of pine during July were much 
larger than the production and much larger than during June, 
put a falling off in shipments is expected because of lack of 
equipment and more difficulty in getting cars thru to em- 
bargoed territory. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 21.—Pittsburgh lumbermen have for so long regarded 
August as their dull month that it might be hard to get them 
stirred to any other belief. The present season is like all 
others in this respect and some of the offices are closing 
unusually early, while others are denuded by vacation de- 
mands, and yet others denuded to some extent by the emer- 
gencies of war demand, ‘The significant feature of the mid- 
summer, however, is the fact that executives and officials of 
large companies are keeping closely in touch with the offices 
and when vacations do come, they can easily be reached dur- 
ing resting periods. 


Reports from all mill sections indicate that labor shortage 
is increasing in seriousness and that shipments on orders 
from all mills are likely to drop sharply during the fall and 
winter. The current trade is almost wholly for the manu- 
facturing interests, and for this reason makes little impres- 
sion on the superficial side of the market. Building opera- 
tions continue strangely out of line, for the city and suburban 
sections are running into such small volume as to be neg- 
ligible, and only the mining and industrial regions hold out 
hope for improvement. 


Last week the Mohawk Mining Co. at Kittanning, Pa., 
which recently took over more coal acreage, contracted for 
the initial building of a new mining town, the contracts call- 
ing for fifteen miners’ dwellings but with an ultimate order 
for several hundred. Lumber inquiries also have been coming 
from northern sections of West Virginia, where new coal 
operations have started along the line of the Morgantown & 
Wheeling Railway in what is called Scotts Run. Fields and 
new mining towns are starting up there. 


Pittsburgh has pushed its wood block paving this summer 
into the congested section of the city and where traflic is 
heaviest, and has completed paving in Market Street and 
around the new city building which now has wood block 
on all four sides. This beautiful structure of white granite 
representing an outlay of more than $3,000,000 was planned 
with wood block as the pavement setting from the start. 


The Kendall Lumber Company is experiencing difficulty in 
getting yellow pine moved north from its Donora, Ga., plant, 
and reports the labor shortage the worst element in produc- 
tion in its Crellen plant, and along the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. The company reports excellent progress in its 
development work at Cheat Haven, Pa., where production 
has started under favorable conditions. 


The J. C. Donges Lumber Co. reports yard trade as passing 
thru the usual August dullness, but with a fair run of other 
demands and quite firm prices, alleged concessions on hem- 
lock and other grades of lumber being unrecognized as yet in 
this company’s experience. ‘The Forest Lumber Co. reports 
production fairly normal but shipments difficult because of 
railroad congestion and embargo orders. 


Heavy orders for freight cars have been placed during the 
last week with the Pressed Steel Car and the Standard Steel 
Car companies’ shops in the Pittsburgh district and Gov- 
ernment priority comes with these orders, as they represent 
the requirements for army service in France, so that hurry 
orders for car material are expected shortly. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Aug. 21.—During the last week twenty-three vessels ar- 
rived at the Tonawandas with lumber. A more active week 
has not been experienced this season, the total stock carried 
by the fleet being close to 16,000,000 feet. A few of these 
boats carried over 1,000,000 feet each, but the majority were 
allotted amounts considerably below that mark. The steamer 
William H, Sawyer, one of the vessels that arrived last week, 
carried 1,348,000 feet of white pine, one of the largest car- 
goes of its kind that has arrived at the local port in recent 
years, 

A number of dealers have arranged to get forward more 
stock this season than last year and predictions are made 
that the close of navigation will be marked by a larger total 
in lumber receipts than was recorded in 1916. 


Every lumber dealer in the Tonawandas has been invited 
by the Chamber of Commerce to attend a conference of iocal 
employers at Brown’s Hotel on Thursday afternoon of this 
week in an attempt to evolve a plan for relieving the scarcity 
of housing accommodations here. The situation has reached 
alarming proportions. There are few employers of labor in 
the Tonawandas who have sufficient men to perform the 
duties which such employers have undertaken, because of im- 
possibility of being able to find places to live. Until more 
houses are made available or the citizens generally take it 
upon themselves to help out the situation by boarding or 
rooming the men that are willing to come here to work there 
is little hope of relief at once. There is some building going 
on right along but it is insignificant as compared with the 
demand for homes from the outside labor that is being 
brought here to help out factories that are busy mostly on 
munitions. A general house building boom is considered 
essential by many and it is expected that Thursday’s confer- 
ence will foster some plan for the immediate construction of 
a large number of homes in the Tonawandas. 


One of the biggest undertakings in which wooden pipe is 
expected to play a prominent factor is about to be launched 
in the Tonawandas. The Tonawandas are now seeking bids 
for the laying of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet of wooden pipe 
in the swift current of the Niagara River for use as intake 
pipe lines for the water works systems of the two cities. Each 
city will install a separate pipe and a total of $200,000 has 
been voted at special elections for the work. The construc- 
tion of the pipe lines is made essential before the Govern- 
ment will carry out its plan to deepen the channel of the 
river in the local harbor to a depth of 23 feet, permitting the 
largest vessels operating on the lakes to dock here. The new 


pipe lines must be laid at a depth of 26 feet below the mean 
water level, 


H. Morton Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., today 
Severed his connection with the company, having received 


orders to report on Thursday of this week at the officers’ re- 
serve training camp at Fort Niagara, N. Y. He tendered his 
resignation today as secretary of the White Pine Association 
and as captain of Company b of the Home Defense Guard of 


Niagara County. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 22.—A large quantity of lumber was received here 
by lake last week, the total being 3,456,575 feet. The ves- 
sels and their cargoes were as follows: Toltec, 650,000 feet of 
white pine for Graves, Manbert, George & Co.; I. W. Stephen- 
son, 750,000 feet of hemlock for Montgomery Bros. & Co.; 
C. E. Redfern, 900,000 feet of white pine for the MacLean 
and Niagara box factories; James Mowatt, 540,000 feet of 
hemlock for the Lackawanna Steel Co.; H. HL. Runnels, 616,- 
575 feet of hardwoods for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co. 

The receipts of shingles by lake last week were 4,100,000. 
Shingle shippers are putting up their prices, probably for two 
reasons, one being that they ran down so low and the other 
that quotations after this will have to be on the all-rail basis. 
In case this latter route turns out to be too slow a return 
to lake-and-rail may be necessary, but there will be no other 
gain by it, especially as the lake lines will not absorb any 
switching here and usually Ieave the shingles where they 
have to be moved again by rail, even for city consumption. 

Building permits took a drop last week, the total costs 
being only $92,600. The number of permits issued was 
seventy-three, with twenty-five wooden dwellings. 


A. J. Elias continues to be one of the most prominently 
mentioned candidates for the office of mayor this fall. His 
petitions are now being circulated and he probably will be 
prominent in the race. He is a Democrat, but owes no alle- 
giance to any political ring or faction. 


Vacations have been the order of the day at the hardwood 
yards lately. Among the lumbermen away are J. B. Wall, 
who is spending two weeks in the Adirondacks, W. A. Perrin, 
who is at Conesus Lake, looking after his farm interests, and 
M. M. Wall, who has gone on an automobile trip thru the 
southern part of this State and into Pennsylvania. 


It is agreed among lumbermen that those who manage to 
get together a good stock in yard before the stringent car 
shortage of the fall sets in are going to do well with it. 
Shippers who have no yards take the same view of it. One 
of these latter said this week that yard dealers ought to 
make big money this winter. He added that cars would not 
only naturally be short, but the crops and war munitions, 
transportations of soldiers etc., will be sure to cut down the 
long shipments of non-perishable freight to almost nothing 
at times. He said that the consumption of lumber was more 
or less restricted now. The builders of homes have pretty 
nearly dropped out. They look upon the cost as too great. 
But the lumberman found that there were a good many big 
blocks going up and he is getting orders from real estate men 
who are putting up mostly workingmen’s houses, with the 
expectation of being able to advance the rents to make up the 
cost. These would keep the lumber trade pretty active this 
fall. 


The New York State Conservation Commission is asking 
coéperation in the fight against the white pine blister rust. 
It is stated in a bulletin just issued that a pine affected 
with blister rust has never been known to recover. Spraying 
will not check its spread. The only preventive measures are 
the cutting and burning of diseased pines and the eradica- 
tion of all currants and gooseberries in infected localities. 
The commission asks that all cases be reported and that those 
interested write for a booklet to the commission’s office at” 
Albany. 


Knowlton Mixer leaves on Friday for Anniston, Ala., to 
engage in executive work for the Red Cross. He will be a 
field director of the bureau of camp activities for New Jer- 
sey, Virginia and Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Mixer recently offered his services to the Red Cross with 
the hope of being sent to France as a field director. It is 
regarded as probable that before the war is ended he will be 
transferred for services abroad, where his knowledge of the 
French language would be of much vaiue in the work. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co.'s yard office displays a roll of 
honor of 108 subscribers to the first Liberty loan, including 
employees from all departments of the plant. 


NEW YORK 


Aug. 21.—The demand for lumber is fairly satisfactory 
but the snap and urgency reported a month ago seems to be 
disappearing, and retailers and wholesalers have settled down 
for the vacation dullness that prevails strongly during the 
later part of August and early September. Retailers are 
enjoying a fairly good demand from special sources but the 
house building inquiry is decidedly slow. Notwithstanding 
this, orders from ship building and industrial sources are 
sufficient to keep all the city and yards adjacent to water 
fronts on an active basis. All along the Hudson small yards 
are getting a good volume of business from factories that 
are directly or indirectly working on Government business. 

So far as the week’s building figures are concerned, there 
is a substantial improvement over the corresponding week of 
1916 for Manhattan and Bronx. Brooklyn is slightly behind. 
In real estate circles it is the general impression that during 
the later part of last week there have been strong indications 
of a start of the long hoped for building movement, altho 
few actual results are available, except in the figures for 
Manhattan and Bronx above referred to. Activity along con- 
struction lines has been sorely hampered not only by the 
excessively high prices of structural materials, but also by 
the prospect of the labor scarcity. This, together with the 
uncertainty of deliveries, has, in the minds of some operators, 
made building almost prohibitive. There are indications to- 
day that there are likely to be some concessions in prices 
which will stimulate structural operations, and while the 
railroad situation is still deplorable from a lumberman’s 
standpoint, there is little improvement looked for to encour- 
age operations. 

Furthermore, builders have been awaiting action by the 
Goverment in regard to what is known as the stabilization of 
the material situation and when the authorities announce the 
decision in regard to the control of output and regulation 
of the prices to be charged for the various commodities that 
are now under investigation there is a prediction that the 
construction of new buildings will be stimulated to a marked 
degree. At the present there is a hesitancy to begin opera- 
tions on account of the uncertainty of Governmental action, 
but once announcement is made, be it favorable or unfavor- 
able, the trade will know exactly how to figure and a revival 
of structural work is almost sure immediately to follow be- 
cause of the firm demand for new structures that exists in 
many parts of the country. The present scarcity of accom- 
modations for living purposes, as well as manufacturing and 
general business, is not only a local problem, but one that ex- 
tends to many other large cities and towns thruout the 
nation. This demand must be catered to, and to accomplish 
this end new structures are a vital economic necessity. 
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Yard Stock Buyers 


will appreciate the superior quality of our 
lumber and the unusual service we can 
render by reason of our variety of products. 


Two mills and a large stock of lumber con- 
stantly in yards insures prompt shipments. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


822° Tacoma Bidg, TACOMA, WASH. _ 


BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| Grays Harbor Commercial Co., “wins 





REDWOOD 


3 Factory buyers who use Redwood in small quan- 
tities appreciate our shipments from Chicago 
warehouse. Buy it right by buying of 


L egemenin < 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBER 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
Cations: Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 
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Gentlemen: 
We are using your Electric Whistle on three skid- 
ders at our camp and they are giving entire satis- 


et ae, 
Or The 2, 
fa Logger's Electric 
Steam 
Signal Whistle 


] hey enable a crew to get in more 
logs than they would under the old hand signal 


MERRILL & RING LOGGING CO. 
By W. J. Chisholm, Vice-Pres. 


Write for Booklet Today. 


A Steam Whistle Electrically 
Operated ! 


Steam for Sound—Electricity for 
Speed— 


More Logs—Less Cost—No De- 


Installed on your skidder in an 
hour—pays for itself in a month. 


Read this from one of many 
satisfied users : 


These whistles undoubtedly tend to cut down the 
cost of logging. 


“C. M. LOVSTED & CO. 


Worert es Sarees Denese od 
«MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES. PITTSBURG BRAKE SHOCS FROGS AND SWITCHES. 
‘ MALLEABLE AND STEEL CAR CASTINGS. 
704 ALASKA BUILDING 
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for a Burner 
when you can 
get a Better 
One for Less 
Money in 
Seattle 





Why go East 4 
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a Here’s Our .; 
Mechanically Improved 
1 Air-Cooled Burner 
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* 
Seattle Boiler Works, siaTiie"Wasu. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209. 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 
REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done on short notice. 


ate 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture 


Phone, Ballard 555 








No Kilns 





Railroad Material 
Select Common 


Car Material 6 r4 FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 


Dimension and Boards 
Rough Clears 


Manufacturers 








NICHOLSON ON FACTORY 


ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
accountant and factory costs specialist. 


$12.50, postpaid. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 


Aug. 23.—Lumber activities are slowing up owing to the 
quietude of building operations in this section. during the last 
few weeks. Builders are complaining of the high cost of all 
material necessary in their work, and this they say has 
tended to keep people desiring residences from building. Fac- 
tory trade, such as bending and wagon manufacturers, is as 
active now as ever and everything indicates this branch of the 
trade will continue an important feature of the market. Re- 
tail yards appear to have good stocks on hand, and as the like- 
lihood of a heavy demand for building material seems far off, 
no efforts to stock heavy are being made. 

The Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. has moved into new 
quarters at Hamilton and City Park Avenue. A new mill and 
office building with several large new sheds for storing lum- 
ber are part of the improvements. The concern also pur- 
chased a new motor truck for its delivery force. 

T. H. Trotter, of the Trotter Lumber Co., returned recently 
from a visit to Indianapolis and Crawfordsville, Ind. He 
says the lumber business in those towns is going along nicely, 
and that the only. complaint the dealers make is that they 
can not get enough lumber to sell. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 20.—The demand for cantonment lumber continues 
very heavy, and the general trade is improving daily, prices 
also showing a slight increase. Many large wholesale, retail 
and line yardmen have been in this territory the last week or 
two, which always is a forerunner to increased buying in the 
very near future; in fact, several mills report their order files 
already showing an increase over a-week ago. Special cut- 
ting bills are still offered in large quantities, many mills 
being booked to capacity for several weeks while others have 
enough orders to last from two to three months. Prices for 
this class of stock are very encouraging. Orders for shed 
and yard stock are still very scarce, very few mills being 
booked in advance. The Government demand is helping the 
mills to move a great deal of stock which they could not 
otherwise ship. The car supply for the last two weeks shows 
a very decided improvement, and with the cars furnished for 
Government and railroad business there is very little trouble 
experienced in making shipments.: A few mills located on a 
one line haul complain of shortage, and many mills report 
trouble in getting box cars; others report inability to secure 
flats, while both classes have a good supply either of box or 
flat cars. 

Schooner schedules have been offered very freely the last 
two weeks, at very satisfactory prices. Barge and fleet 
schedules are also being booked by many mills, while others 
are shipping on orders entered several weeks ago. No com- 
plaint is heard of inability to secure cars for these shipments. 

The Mexican market, while rather quiet, shows about the 
same volume as last week, and orders booked from that sec- 
tion are taken at very satisfactory prices. 

Railroads are placing orders for all grades and sizes of 
stock. The demand for heavy construction timbers is large, 
and stringers also are in urgent demand. Prices obtained are 
very encouraging. Twenty-eight foot lengths still lead in 
volume, with the shorter lengths, such as 14- and 16-foot, fre- 
quently called for. Number 1 square edge and sound and 
rough heart are both moving freely. - 

Caps, which a few weeks ago were in such good demand, 
now meet with a noticeably slackened inquiry, 1x14-inch, 
14-foot leading, with only occasional orders for other sizes. 
Prices hold at former level. 

The movement of ties shows but little improvement, 6x8- 
inch 8-foot leading, with a few orders for switch ties. Prices 
hold about the same as last reported. Sills showed a very 
good increase in volume last week, and prices have been very 
encouraging. All lengths from 36- to 50-foot are in splendid 
demand, and all widths are called for, especially 8- and 9- 
inch. Heart dressed and No. 1, both surfaced and rough, 
meet with very ready sale. 

While oil rig timbers are in very good demand the move- 
ment does not show up as well as the mill men would like to 
see, and prices show a decline of about 50 cents to $1. There 
have been many inquiries received for rigs in the last week, 
and with the increased demand prices are expected to im- 
prove in the near future. Most of the orders come from Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, with demand from Louisiana and Missouri 
also showing up very well. 

The movement of paving block stock has been very small 
the last week but prices are holding steady at former levels. 
An inquiry for several million feet was received by mills in 
this section during the week, but up to this time nothing has 
been booked. 

Smaller timbers, such as 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inches are in 
splendid demand and prices are very encouraging. Rough 
heart and No. 1 surfaced leads in quantity, with the other 
workings frequently called for. There is fair demand for the 
larger timbers, such as 10x10-inches and up, No. 1 square 
edge and sound leading, and prices are holding steady. De- 
mand for silo stock is off, and prices are about the same as 
last reported. Dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, shows a very 
noticeable improvement in volume over last week. Values are 
also materially improved. Sixteen-foot lengths are called for 
most frequently, and several mills report that it is almost im- 
possible to keep this length in stock. Most of the mills have 
a well assorted stock of dimension, in both Nos. 1 and 2 
grades. Demand for No. 3 has weakened, and prices are off 
about $1 since last report. Dimension shorts, such as 6-, 8- 
and 9-foot lengths, are in good demand and quotations are 
very satisfactory. Long joists, 26-foot and up, are not mov- 
ing as freely as a few weeks ago, but prices hold at former 
levels. 

Plaster lath, both Nos. 1 and 2, is in only fair demand, 
tho prices show an improvement each week. Byrkit lath, all 
lengths, move to a limited extent only, and prices are 
about the same as last week. 

The movement of No. 1 boards shows quite a falling off, 
1x12-inches leading, with demand for 1x8- and 1x10-inch 
very small. Prices are about $1 lower. Demand for No. 2 
boards could hardly be better than it has been for the last 
several months, due to the good interior demand as well as 
large Government requirements. One x 12-inch is leading, 
with frequent inquiry for the other sizes. Number 38 boards 
are not moving as well as last reported, but prices hold steady. 
The principal demand is for 1x12- and 1x8-inch. Prices for 
No. 1 shiplap show a very encouraging gain in the last week, 
and the volume booked is much larger, 1x8- and 1x10-inch 
leading, with demand for 1x12-inch very small. Number 2 
shiplap in all widths is moving in larger volume than for 
some time, and prices hold about the same as last reported. 
Demand still continues heavy, 1x8-inch leading, with fre- 
quent call for 1x10- and 1x12-inch. Many mills report their 
stocks of No. 2 shiplap very low. While prices obtained for 
No. 3 shiplap are very good the demand has fallen off. One 
x8- and 1x10-inch are called for oftener than 1x12-inch. 

Number 1 fencing is in splendid demand, 1x4- and 1x6-inch 
leading, with the call for 1x4- and 1x6-inch center matched 
much better than last week.’ Prices show a very substantial 
gain. Inquiry is also very active for No. 2 fencing, in all 
workings; 1x4- and 1x6-inch are moving in huge volume, 





and requests for 1x4- and 1x6-inch center matched are fre- 
quent. Values are about the same as last reported. The 
movement of No. 3 fencing, all widths, is very small, and 
prices are about 50 cents lower than last week. 

Casing and base are both moving in fair quantity, at 
slightly advanced prices. Jambs, both in 4- and 6-inch and 
1%-, 1%- and 2-inch sizes are in very small demand, but 
prices are steady. Molding finds fair outlet and prices con- 
tinue to improve. 

All grades of drop siding are moving in only a limited way, 
tho prices are slightly better than last reported. B&better 
leads in volume. B&better surfaced in all widths is in very 
good demand, 114x4-inch leading, and prices are practically 
unchanged. There is splendid demand for C surfaced ani 
rough finish, 14%4x4- to 12-inch leading. Values remain about 
the same as a week ago. Partition, in both 4- and 6-inch 
B&better, is moving fairly well, while lower grades are called 
for only occasionally. Prices show a small increase. In 
quiry is very active for 5-inch ceiling, especially B&better, 
and values are more than holding their own. Demand fo: 
Nos. 1 and 2 shows a weakening, but prices remain steady. 
Demand for %- and %-inch ceiling is small, B&better leading 
in both items, and prices are about steady. 

There continues to be only limited inquiry for 1x3-inch 
flooring and values show no quotable change except for thos: 
grades that are in greatest demand, such as B&better edge 
and flat grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain, which show a very 
good advance. The movement of 1x4-inch flooring is of very 
satisfactory proportions, B&better edge and flat grain ani 
Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain leading, with infrequent calls for other 
grades; and prices are improving daily. 

Values are expected to show further improvement in the 
near future, and an enlarged demand is also looked for. Th: 
local trade continues very slow, on account of scarcity 0: 
labor. Many mills have been running with about half their 
crews for several weeks, with the hope that the rest of thei: 
men will return when the cantonments are finished. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 20.—Government orders for ‘ship building and can- 
tonment materials are still moving rapidly, but the unusual 
demand for equipment does not seem to seriously affect the 
car situation. Cars are more plentiful than they have been 
in ninety days. 

The demand for yard stocks and timbers is strong and 
prices are still holding steady, with a slight advancing ten 
dency. 

Plans are now being outlined by the Chamber of Commerce 
to celebrate the launching of the City of Beaumont, the large 
schooner now being built here by Henry Piaggio, lumber ex 
porter of Gulfport, Miss. The vessel will be ready to launch 
about Oct. 1. It is probable the schooner being built by How 
land & Nelson will be completed about the same time ani 
they may be launched on the same day. This schooner is 
being built for the Orange Maritime Corporation. 

President W. A. Bowie, of the Gulf Export & Transporta- 
tion Co., said today that the steamship his company is having 
built at Lake Charles wilk be launched about Sept. 15 and 
will be brought here to be equipped for sea. This vessel will 
be used on the new Beaumont-Porto Rico ship line to be es 
tablished and operated by this company. Over its Beaumont- 
Tampico line this company today brought to Beaumont the 
first full import cargo ever shipped to this port. It was a 
full cargo of Mexican asphalt consigned to an interior point. 
Heretofore vessels loading at Beaumont for Mexico have re- 
turned to this port empty. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Aug. 20.—Prospects in the Southeast indicate that the 
yields in the fields this year will be more by many millions 
than ever before in the history of this part of the country. 
The building of army camps at various points in the South- 
east is causing many millions of dollars to be expended for 
materials and labor. When this construction is completed 
and soldiers occupy the camps they will place in circulation 
great sums of money that will be paid to them by the Gov- 
ernment. 

General building operations are active for the mid-summer 
season, and there is confidence that the opening of the fall 
season will bring greatly increased activity. More factories 
of various kinds are being established than ever before, per- 
haps, and numerous resources are being utilized to an appre- 
ciable extent for the first time. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 20.—With the exception of a slight decline in yard 
stock trading, the yellow pine market last week was excel 
lent. The yard stock buying was quiet for the first time in 
many weeks, but the slackening, coming at this season, was 
not considered unnaturai nor alarming. 

What is lost thru slackening of yard stock trade seems to 
be offset by the continued strong demand for timbers and the 
correspondingly fine prices paid for them. The business is 
heavier than the mills are able to meet. 

There are many mills busy turning out Government orders 
for cantonments, ship building etc. The cantonment business 
is well under way, but many more ship schedules are looked 
for. This business gets preference as a national duty. 

The car situation is quite favorable as a good supply of 
equipment is obtainable, but millmen are confident that 
there is going to be a severe shortage when crops begin to 
move in the fall. The railroaders also seem to expect a 
heavy congestion. 

There has been almost too much rain in this territory lately, 
and unless the situation brightens soon some of the early 
cotton will be damaged. Cotton picking is under way in 
many fields now. Unusually big prices are promised. 

It is announced from Fert Worth, Tex., that O. G. 
Stephens, former manager of the Quarles Lumber Co., of 
Alvord, has been promoted to manager of the Fort Worth 
branch of the company. 

According to advices from the State capital, the executive 
office at Baton Rouge, La., is in receipt of what it considers 
reliable information that there is an effort on the part of 
I. W. W. men to organize workers in the oil fields and saw- 
mills of western Louisiana. Some years ago the I. W. W. 
had a hold in some of the western Louisiana mill districts 
and caused a great deal of trouble, including one serious 
riot, but the lumbermen got busy and ousted them, posi- 
tively refusing to recognize the organization. Mass meetings 
were held at some places, with good results against the 
I. W. W.. The lumbermen are not worried over the recent 
reports. They are on the alert and are expected fully to 
meet any effort the I. W. W. may attempt. 

There is great rejoicing in the Lake Charles section due to 
the announcement from Washington that President Wilson 
has signed the $27,000,000 rivers and harbors bill. This 
means that the section of the intercoastal canal between the 
Mermentau and Calcasieu rivers will be built and the 
present canal between the Caleasieu and Sabine rivers 
will be widened and deepened. For the first mentioned im- 


provement, the building of the new link in the canal, $270,000 
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will be available. For deepening and widening the Calcasieu- 
<. sine section there wilk be $480,000 available, including 
¢:) “0,000 voted by the people of Calcasieu. Work is expected 
to jegin in the fall. The new work will make ‘the canal 
proctically available for ocean going vessels, and will greatly 
penefit industrial activities, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


\ug. 21.—The supply of cars during the last week has 
heen fairly good and the mills in this vicinity have been 
alle to ship a considerable part of their surplus stock, as in 
ndaition to the regular trade several million feet of shed 
vy] yard stock has been delivered to Camp Shelby. The 
jemand for all kinds of timbers is exceptionally good with 
prices still advancing. Orders from the regular trade for 
<p and yard stock have fallen off a little, but the mills 
have not noticed it, as they are still overloaded with orders 
‘vv! there are still enough new orders offered more than to 
tee care of what surplus stock they may have. Mills having 
contracts to furnish ship stock schedules find it hard to get 
the larger sizes, as they are compelled to go thru the woods 
at hunt for timber of sufficient size and quality when 
worked to the proper size to come up to the Government 
specifications, : 

Work on the new mill of the Wena Lumber Co. at Bay St. 
Louis has been started and as soon as the machinery arrives 
ihe mill frame will be ready to receive it. Filer & Stowell 
machinery will be used and a light circular and edger will take 
care of the logs. Nothing but dimension will be cut, as the 
timber is well suited for that class of cutting. 

i. J. Williams, who recently purchased a large tract of 
timber from the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. and bought the 
cawmill of the Lacey Lumber Co., at Carriere, is dismantling 
the mill and moving it to a point on the Southern railroad 
near Poplarville. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Aug. 20.—General conditions of the interior market have 
changed but little since last report. Demand for all items 
of yard and shed stock is still strong with an upward ten- 
deney, and prices, while varying slightly in some instances, 
principally with regard to transits, are still firm. The general 
scarcity of cars is still the all absorbing question and, while 
in a few instances mills have been able to secure cars for 
individual orders, the majority report a continued scarcity of 
this important article. 

It is understood that the Government will soon place 
orders for a large quantity of lumber to be used at the naval 
training station located in this city and this has caused a 
number of the mills in the immediate vicinity to decline any 
new business offering as they may be called upon. to supply 
» good portion of this stock on very short notice. 

While by no means anywhere near normal, exporting thru 
this port continues at a moderate rate: The Swedish steamer 
Relogs cleared on the 18th with a full cargo of lumber and 
timber supplied by the H. Weston Lumber Co., of Logtown, 
Miss., and the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., of this city. The 
Remier and Beachy Head are still in port loading and new 
arrivals are the Swedish steamer Consul Corfitzon, to the 
l.. N. Danzler Lumber Co., and the British steamer Gedding- 
ton Court, to the Standard Export Lumber Co. 

Few export orders were closed during the week, due prin- 
cipally to the ever increasing shortage of tonnage. Several 
parcels for the British and French governments were closed 
but most of these were on an f.a.s. vessel basis. One or two 
parcels were shipped to Cuba, but business with the more 
distant islands and South America is practically at a stand- 
still. This condition arises from the fact that shipowners, 
when they can get $25 a thousand for the short voyage to 
Cuba, decline absolutely to consider the longer trip at any 


ate JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Aug. 20.—The approach of real fall weather in the vari- 
ous northern markets has had the effect of stimulating a 
little more inquiry among the sawmills in this district for 
general yard and factory stocks. No small amount of this 
class of business has been booked this week, and in a few 
cases actual delivery was guaranteed, altho it is not clear 
io those acquainted with the situation how anyone can make 
such guaranty. In most part the mills down here are still 
cutting Government lumber, delivery on which will be com- 
pleted in thirty days. While the manufacturers are counting 
on cutting regular yard and factory stock as soon as their 
Government contracts are out of the way, the belief exists 
that as soon as the present Government contracts are filled 
others will take their places. It is confidently beliéved that 
the Government is going to require so much lumber for can- 
tonment additiors, ships and for the American troops abroad 
that the mills will be cutting almost exclusively on this 
class of stock for the remainder of the war. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 20.—While opinion in the lumber trade is divided on 
the possibilities and probabilities of the present prices holding 
or receding, the actual figures from the mills seem to be 
against the supposifion that lower values may be expected 
in the future. It is generally admitted that many of the 
mills are far below their capacity, while some plants are 
shut down altogether, the scarcity of cars and the lack of 
workmen, combined with the high wages demanded by them, 
making operation unprofitable. Consequently, a decided 
speeding up can take place without the slightest danger that 
congestion will ensue. 

W. J. Eckman, president of the M. B. Farren Lumber Co., 


of Cincinnati, and viee president of the National Lumber ° 


Exporters’ Association, being acting president now, was one 
of the visitors here last week. Mr. Eckman was on his way 
to Atlantic City with his family, having made the entire 
trip from Cincinnati by automobile, which was to carry 
them also to the seaside resort. Mr. Eckman saw Harvey 
M. Dickson, secretary of the association, while here and 
discussed business conditions especially with regard to the 
export situation. Mr. Eckman reported general business to 
be in good condition and said that his company had. been 
busy the entire year. 

If any shortage in lath existed here, it has been effectively 
relieved by William M. Burgan, wholesale yellow pine dealer, 
who received several days ago a whole cargo from New 
Brunswick. The shipment, which came by schooner Moama, 
contained more than 2,000,000 lath, and a considerable part 
of it has already been sold. There is no doubt that the rest 
will also be disposed of in short order. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Aug. 20.—Ten Government vessels will soon be under con- 
struction on Coos Bay. Kruse & Banks, of North Bend, have 
the contract for building six ships and the new Coos Bay 
Shipbuilding Co., of Marshfield, has the contract for build- 
ing four. The latter company is now constructing a yard of 
four ways adjoining the C, A. Smith mill property. The 


plant will be ready within sixty days, when about 300 men 
will be employed on ship construction. An enormous shed 
will be built over the four ways so that the ship building can 
continue thru the rainy season. 

Kruse & Banks for some time have been building three ves- 
sels at a time. ‘two more ways are now being put in so the 
company will work on five vessels at once. A new electric 
lighting system and electrical appliances for handling lumber 
are being installed. The force of workmen will be increased 
from 300 now employed to about 600. 

The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. is making extensive 
improvements. The old sash and door factory at North Bend 
which was purchased is being converted into a finishing plant. 
A railroad spur from the main line of the Southern Pacific 
is being built thru the yards so lumber can be loaded direct 
from the finishing plant on to the cars. The company has 
bought the property of the North Bend Iron Works to add to 
the yard room. The dock at the company’s property is being 
doubled in size and two large vessels can load lumber at the 
same time. 

The plant of the Bay Park Lumber Co. in North Bend has 
been closed down for the installation of some new machinery. 
A trimmer and resaw is being installed and the output of the 
plant will by these additions be increased to about 100,000 
feet a day. 

Callaghan & Clarke, who operate the box factory at North 
Bend, are installing a sawmill to cut their own spruce lum- 
ber. John R., Paul Martin and John Elliott have opened a 
logging camp to furnish the mill spruce logs. 

George Stephenson, manager of the North Bend Mill & 
Lumber Co., has been appointed a local member of the war 
Emergency Spruce Council of the Aircraft Board of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. The mill which Mr. Stephenson man- 
ages is one of the large producers of spruce lumber for air- 
plane use. Six mills in the county are now cutting airplane 
stock. 

The old mill of the Southern Oregon Co., located at Empire 
on Coos Bay, has been offered to the Government as a place 
to cut airplane lumber if it is needed. 

On account of the excessively dry weather which has con- 
tinued for many weeks the forest fire danger in Coos county 
is greater than for some years. A number of fires have 
started, but have been kept under control and no serious dam- 
age was done. Several bad fires have started in the last few 
days in southern Curry County. 

The new steamer Virginia Olson, which was built at the 
Kruse & Banks ship yard at North Bend for Oliver J. Olson, 
of San Francisco, will be taken in a few days to San Fran- 
cisco for installation of machinery. 

The new steam schooner Frank D. Stout, which was built 
at St. Helens, Ore., for the C. & O. Lumber Co., of Brookings, 
Ore., has been chartered and used as a lumber barge by the 
C. A. Smith company. The vessel was to have been supplied 
with Deisel engines, but as these have not been received steam 
engines will be installed and within three months the vessel 
will be ready to run on its own power and will be operated 


by the owner. That company is now operating the steam’ 


schooner Quinault out of Brookings. 

D. D. Pierce has started construction on a new shingle mill 
near Myrtle Point. W. I. Clarke, of the firm of Callaghan & 
Clarke, operating a box factory at North Bend, is associated 
with Mr. Pierce in the shingle mill. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 20.—Spruce clears, ship timbers and spars and mate- 
rial for cantonment construction are the principal items of 
manufacture in the mills of this district for the present and 
large quantities are being turned out. As for spruce, the 
output for some time to come will be taken by the Govern- 
ment. Shipbuilding material is to be furnished both for the 
Government and for private yards, with the right of way for 
Government business. 

It may be interesting to the lumber trade to know that fir 
spars are now being shipped in large quantities from here 
to the far off Atlantic coast by rail. One order placed here 
this week, while not record smashing for size, is typical of con- 
siderable business in that particular line. It called for three 
triple-car lots of spars 120 feet long and 27 inches at the 
butt, diagonal. These spars are hewn octagon. One mill in 
Portland is now preparing to make a specialty of cutting 
spars by machinery with the view of reducing the cost of 
labor. While much of the spar timbers are now being cut in 
southwestern Washington, there is an abundance of tall trees 
south of the Columbia River, particularly in the Nehalem 
country, and these will be brought out as rapidly as they can 
be “gotten at.” 

To secure the large quantity of spruce needed logging will 
have to be given a strong impetus because it is admitted that 
the spruce runs only about 10 percent of the average stand 
of timber. It will keep the loggers hustling.to fill the de- 
mands that the manufacture of airplanes for the Government 
and the Allies has created. It is said that 100,000,000 feet 
of spruce clears will be wanted as rapidly as possible. 

The principal cantonment order for the present is that re- 
quiring 4,000,000 feet for Des Moines, Iowa. This order was 
originally placed with Washington mills, but on account of 
serious labor troubles they turned the business over to mills 
on this side of the Columbia River. 

Forest fires have done considerable damage in the Hood 
River country but it is believed that the flames are now under 
control. Large forces of men have been busy for several days 
fighting the spread of the fire. The planing mill of the Stan- 
ley-Smith Lumber Co. was destroyed. 

Fir logs are higher than for some time because of the 
difficulty of production due to scarcity of men and mills have 
bid the price up to a basis of $12, $15 and $18, which 
accounts in a measure for the higher cost of lumber. Many 
of the camps in the Columbia River district are down but 
expect to resume operations soon if they have not done so by 
this time. Among these are Larkin-Green, Deep River, East- 
ern & Western, Bridal Veil, Brix Bros., Potter & Chester, 
Nehalem Logging & Timber Co., and the Deer Island Logging 
Co. The camps of Berst & Cox, on the Tillamook line, have 
been closed, too. The Twin Falls Logging Co., on the Yacolt 
branch of the Northern Pacific, has had its crews fighting fires 
the last several days that threatened the camps and de- 
stroyed some logs. The result of all of this is a shortage of 
saw logs. 

The shingle mills in this distrNt find business quiet, and 
the market is weak. This is believed due to the fact that the 
great bulk of lumber cut is for Government and industrial 
projects which in most instances do not hook up with shingles. 

W. B. Ayer, prominent. Portland lumberman, head of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co.’s interests, has been ap- 
pointed food administrator in Oregon by President Wilson. 
Mr. Ayer was at the head of the Red Cross campaign held 
recently in this city when a fund of more than $400,000 was 
subscribed in a very short time. For years he has been inter- 
ested in philanthropic work. Upon invitation from Herbert 
C. Hoover, food administrator, Mr. Ayer went to Washington 
a couple of weeks ago and conferred with him. He returned 
a few days ago. 

According to information received here from Washington, 
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EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND Aas 
AMERICAN LT at 
EXTRA *A* eaoeialicin \ 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest.and 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 


PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 

does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
lay 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 

PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 


with our pane guarantee that they are as represented in 
grading rules. 


We solicit comveepondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 
We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, bay a combs WASH, 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science’s latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 


Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 








IN FOREST LAND {ir phungtsd pogme ther is 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid $1.25 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Douglas Fir 


Wins the East 


It is fast coming to the 
front for structural pur- 





Manufacturing Merchants. 





Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, Angell-Sturgeon, 

(RE Lewnns fate 


SALT LAKE CITY, Angell- Inc, 
(R. C. Angell and E. T. a 
poses, and for interior | GRAND ISLAND 


and exterior uses. You McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
should have it. We have | OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
~y facilities Maen (F. P. McCormick) 
30 cars every 10 hours. CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle me 
ad (Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. Wr Sey 
Try us next time. SIOUX CITY, 10 
J. D. Merrill. West Hotel. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 























E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Telecode 


HUUUNN. ATOLL 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 


910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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910-911 Yeon Building, 











Fir am 
Cedar JP ULJING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





























Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE, 





































































































Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


A series of 
letters by 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








H. J. Reinhard, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., is 
away on a tour of hardwood mills in the South. 


L. J. Pomeroy, manager of the Landeck Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Pomeroy expect to leave Saturday for Sodus, Mich., 
for a two weeks’ vacation. 


WwW. W. Wilhelm, Chicago representative of the hardwood 
firm Richard P, Baer & Co., of Baltimore, Md., is spending 
several weeks in the East on his vacation, 


O. F. Crane, vice president and treasurer of W. B. Crane & 
Co., has returned from a tour of the Hast, accompahied by 
his family. The trip combined business with pleasure. Mr. 
Crane reports the outlook very bright for the fall trade. 


Cc. D. Crane, of Columbus, Ohio, Ohio representative for 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., passed 
thru Chicago Monday from Kansas City, Mo., where he had 
been visiting his family, now spending their vacation there. 


J. F. Cleland, of Meridian, Miss., manager in that district 
for Clarence Boyle (Inc.) of Chicago, is expected to arrive 
in Chicago late in the week, accompanied by his wife and 
son. A short vacation period will be spent here before 
their return south. 


A. G. T. Moore, of New Orleans, La., assistant secre- 
tary of the Southern Pine Association, passed thru Chi- 
cago Monday en route to Buffalo, N. Y., to attend the meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Traffic League, held in the 
Bison City this week. : 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., and Mrs. 
Griffith and their daughter Nina are away on an auto- 
mobile tour of the East and New England States. The 
Griffiths are accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. John A. Graham, 
of Bradentown, Fla., and expect to be gone two weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hines and their son, Lieut. Edward 
Hines, jr., were guests for several days of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. J. Cusson, of Virginia, Minn., at Lake Kabetogama in 
northern Minnesota. The Cussons have a luxurious house 
boat at the lake and several other Chicago visitors were 
in the party. 


Henry C. Wolter, secretary, and Miss Mary E. Diehl, of 
the office force of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., are away on 
vacations, Mr. Wolter at. Detroit, Mich.; and Miss Diehl 
with her family at Mattoon, Ill. Thomas C. Shaw, city sales- 
man for the company, returned this week from a _ three 
.weeks’ vacation in Colorado. 


George E. Watson, of New Orleans, La., secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, _passed thru 
Chicago last Friday en route to Frankfurt, Mich., to join 


his family, who have been at Frankfurt a couple of weeks , 


on their vacation. Mr. Watson expected them to remain there 
a couple of weeks before their return to New Orleans. 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, left Wednesday for Washington, D. C., intend- 
ing to be gone three weeks on association business. He 
will visit several cities in the East, mingling among mem- 
bers of the organization. Heber J. Fuller, assistant secre- 
tary, is back at his desk following a very enjoyable vacation. 


The CC, M. Kellogg Lumber Co. next week will close its 
office in the Fisher Building and remove to Cairo, Ill., where 
the company has maintained an office and yard for a 
long time. The removal is made in order that Mr. Kellogg 
may keep closer in touch with the yard end. The company 
wholesales hardwood stocks. 


R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and Mrs. Whiting will 
leave next week for Cedar Point, Ohio, where their vaca- 
tion of two weeks will be spent. The Whitings expect 
Cleveland friends to join them and spend the same period 
at Cedar Point, which is famous for having the best beach 
on the Great Lakes. 


Erwin A. Miner, for three years manager of the Ridge- 
way (Mo.) yard of the Miner & Frees Lumber Co., who took 
the officers’ training at Fort Riley, Kan., has been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the quartermasters’ corps. Mr. 
Miner, who is not yet 24 years old, is spending a furlough 
at his home at Ridgeway and is under orders to report back 
at Fort Riley on next Wednesday. 


Il. B. Weiss, sales manager of George C. Brown & Co. 
(Ine.), of Memphis, Tenn., manufacturers and wholesalers 


‘ of hardwood lumber and cedar, was in Chicago Tuesday and 


talked with his many friends in the local trade. He said 
that the mill of the company was cutting 150,000 feet of 
hardwood daily, that the present market was good and that 
much better business is expected to develop in the early 
fall. 

S. M. Nickey, of Memphis, Tenn., president of Nickey Bros. 
Lumber Co. and the Green River Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday. Mr. Nickey, who is one of the directors 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, talked over 
the southern hardwood situation with Secretary F, F. Fish. 
He reported present hardwood production below normal due 
in large measure to shortage of labor and flat cars for 
shipping. 


-aul C. Smith, of Helena, Ark., yard manager for 
Theo. Fathauer Co., of Chicago, which has a hardwood mill 
there, is in Chicago, expecting to remain several days. Mr. 
Smith makes occasional visits to the Chicago office of the 
company and says he is always glad to spend a few days 
here. Speaking of business, he said the mill was kept busy 
and it was easier to ship out stuff now than it had been 
for some time. 

J. B. White, president of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., passed thru Chicago last 
Friday en route home to Kansas City on his first visit 
since resigning as a member of the Federal Shipping Board 
several weeks ago. Since leaving Washington, D. C., Mr. 
White has been spending a vacation at his-farm at James- 
town, N. Y. F. R. Watkins, of Kansas City, general sales 
manager for the company, passed thru Chicago recently 
accompanied by his wife and their son, Frank, jr., on their 
way to Michillanda, Mich., where they are spending a two 
weeks’ vacation. 


J. L. Jackson, who up to the time of his enlistment in 
the regular army a few weeks ago represented the Duncan 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., in Chicago territory, arrived 
in Chicago Thursday from Jefferson Barracks, Mo., where he 
has been training. Mr. Jackson, who had army service 
before his recent enlistment, was one of several chosen from 
Jefferson Barrack troops to the Second Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, which will start training next week at Fort Sheri- 
dan Ill. He is just as enthusiastic a soldier as he is a 





seller of lumber and is eager to take up his work at Fort 
Sheridan, and says undoubtedly great progress is being made 
in preparing a real American army. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., left a few days ago 
for Menomonie, Marinette and Peshtigo, Wis., and ex- 
pected to spend ten days or two weeks at Green Lake, Wis., 
at golfing, which is his favorite sport. William Templeton, 
of the same company, is now at his summer home near South 
Haven, Mich., where the last few days have been made more 
enjoyable than usual on account of the presence there on 
furlough of the three sons of Mr. and Mrs. Templeton, 
Frank H., Stuart J. and William M. Templeton, each of 
whom is a first lieutenant in the army. The boys will be 
able to remain on furlough thru this week but must report 
again for service next Monday. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the yellow pine department, 
and H. M. Hayward, manager of the hardwood department, 
of the Long Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., were ini 
Chicago this week, Mr, Beebe on Wednesday and Mr. Hay- 
ward on Tuesday. Mr. Beebe in speaking of present yellow 
pine demand said that the company had maintained a 
good sales average for the last few weeks and that the vol- 
ume was satisfactory for the period of the year when con 
ditions are expected to be most quiet. He looked for rapid 
improvement as the hot weather passes and early fall to 
develop a big volume of trade. Speaking of the hard 
wood situation, Mr. Hayward said that the demand lately 
had\been good and that the hardwood people were con- 
fidently expecting a lively trade. Both were on their way 
east on a business trip. 


George D. Cless, who previous to his enlistment in the 
army was in charge of the lumber exhibit of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building, while in Chicago Monday called on Secre- 
tary-manager R. S. Kellogg, of the association, to tell him 
how well Uncle’ Sam is treating the soldier boys at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind, Mr. Cless praised highly both 
the camp and the food served the soldiers, saying the boys 
were treated as well as if they were in their own homes. 
He is a member of the second officers’ reserve corps, which 
will start training at the Indiana cantonment next Mon- 
day. Mr. Cless said that the cantonment at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, which is eleven miles east of the Indiana 
capital city, is a model of its kind and he mentioned espe- 
cially how well lumbermen served the cantonment with con- 
struction material. 


When Miss Ruth E. Decker, stenographer in the office 
of the Vilas County Lumber Co., returned from her va- 
cation early in the week her boss, J. A. Gorman, sales 
manager of the company, thought she acted as if she wanted 
to reveal a great secret and did not know just exactly how 
to proceed with the story. When the noon hour came Miss 
Decker, now Mrs. J. C. Porter, told in somewhat sub- 
dued tones that she might be a little late in getting back 
as she intended to meet her husband for luncheon. Later, 
being quizzed for details, she said that it might not have 
happened so soon had not their party of vacationers passed 
thru St. Joe, Mich., on their way to Indian Lake, but there 
was something about St. Joe that made the work of Dan 
Cupid irresistible. Friends of Mrs. Porter were not. sur- 
prised, as Mr. Porter, who is in the automobile accessory 
business in Chicago, has been a frequent visitor at the 
Decker home, 29 Crescent Place, for several months. 


E. L. Bruet, president of the E. L. Bruce Co., oak floor- 
ing manufacturer of Kansas City and Little Rock, Ark., was 
in Chicago this week conferring with Arthur Bruce, who 
has charge of the Chicago office at 503 Lumber Exchange 
Building. Mr. Bruce in speaking of the present business 
situation, especially as it affects the demand for oak floor- 
ing, said that trade had been somewhat quiet for a period, 
due in large measure to lack of normal building in some of 
the large cities. He said tho that such a situation is spotted, 
as while Chicago and some other places are now not build- 
ing up to normal, other large cities are experiencing more 
active building. He expects the bulk of the flooring trade 
this fall to come from the country yard dealers and bases 
his opinion on the abundant crop yields that will net 
farmers more money this year on account of higher prices 
paid them than they ever received before. The farmer is 
going to build more new buildings this year and improve 
more old ones than in any previous year, thinks Mr. Bruce, 
and the well-to-do farmer today demands hardwood flooring 
in his new home as well as any other home builder. Another 
factor that will help trade in the early fall, believes Mr. 
Bruce, is the release of the Liberty Bond money, which the 
Government will use in carrying on the war. 





WILL START WORK ON ONE THOUSAND BOX 
CARS 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway expects to 
start construction about Oct. 1 on 1,000 wooden box cars 
at its car plant at West Milwaukee, Wis. ‘These cars will 
be built entirely of wood except the steel center sills and 
construction will be rushed rapidly. The railroad now has 
employed 6,000 men at its West Milwaukee car works and 
800 at its new Tacoma (Wash.) works, which were opened 
several months ago. The West Milwaukee plant just  re- 
cently completed 1,500 cars of various types and the Ta- 
coma plant 1,000 wooden coal cars. Officials of the com- 
pany say that more cars would be built were it not so dif- 
ficult to obtain materials of all kinds that go into car 
construction. 





INTER-INSURANCE EXCHANGE OFFICERS 
CONFIRMED 


Much important business was transacted at the annual 
meeting of the Advisory Committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Inter-insurance Exchange, which was held at 
the exchange offices in Chicago on Aug. 15. The following 
selection by subscribers of well known lumbermen as mem- 
bers of the committee for the ensuing year was ratified: 

O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark.; Charles A. Bigelow, Bay City, 
Mich.; S. J. Carpenter, New York City; R. H. Downman, 
New Orleans, La.; C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; W. 
A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. ; William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. ; 
John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; F. C. Knapp, Portland, 
Ore.; J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash.; Nathan O’Berry, 
Goldsboro, N, C.; E. A, Selfridge, San Francisco, Cal.; EB. G. 
Swartz, Burton, La.; J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex., 
and C, F. Wiehe, Chicago. 

A letter was read from J. Lewis Thompson announcing 
that he had resigned the presidency of his various lumber 
companies and severed all connections with them until after 
his return from France, and offering his resignation as a 
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member of the exchange. Mr. Thompson, who enlisted sev- 
eral weeks ago, became captain in the 169th U. S. Infantry, 
and to go to the front suggested that in his place his brother, 
H. H. Thompson, who succeeded him as president of the 
Thompson Brothers’ Lumber Co., be named. A resolution 
that was passed commending Mr. Thompson for his patri- 
otic spirit in offering his services to his country acted favor- 
ably upon his suggestion. 

A financial statement presented by Manager C, F. Simonson 
showed the exchange to be in excellent condition and mak- 
ing much progress. Fifty-eight new mills have been admit- 
ted to membership since the last annual statement, 





BIG FREIGHT CLAIM REFUND CASE TO BE 
COMPROMISED 


A conference was held in Chicago Wednesday between 
representatives of the reorganization managers of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad and B. D. Dahlberg, of 
St. Paul, Minn., Joseph T. Davis, and Lee Hwing, of St. 
Louis, Mo., representatives of the committee of creditors, 
which is seeking a refund of $1,250,000 from the railroad 
on alleged overcharge freight claims between the years 
1907 and 1913. The purpose of the Chicago meeting was to 
try to have one of the largest claimants agree to a com- 
promise that had previously been reached with the reorgani- 
gation managers, but the efforts failed. The claimant in 
question has a claim in excess of $100,000 and the decision 
was reached to effect a settlement with the railroad people 
without his being included. The case grew out of the maxi- 
mum freight law of Missouri, which was suspended between 
the years 1907 and 1913, following an injunction obtained 
by the railroads in the United States district court for the 
western district of Missouri. In 1913 the supreme court of 
Missouri reversed the decision and following its decision 
sixty lumber and tie interests in Missouri filed claims for 
a refund totaling the sum mentioned. 





BECOMING MORE DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN OAK 
TIES 


That it is becoming more difficult to obtain hewn oak 
switch and cross ties, another condition traceable to the war, 
is the assertion of F. De Anguera, of the Anguera Lumber & 
Tie Co., which specializes in railroad oak lumber and ties. 
Mr, Anguera, who returned on Monday from a two weeks’ 
vacation at Alden, Mich., says that most of the ties that 
his concern handles come from Missouri, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia, and are the prod- 
uct mostly of farmers who hew the ties out during the time 
of the year when not otherwise busily engaged. Altho the 
gain in price to the farmer per tie is about 15 cents over 
what it was a year ago, his net profit is less on account of 
the high cost of feed for teams required to get the ties from 
the woods to the nearest shipping station. The individual 
farmer hews but a few ties each season and in prosperous 
times when crops are good will pay little or no attention at 
all to the hewn tie end of his possible activities. Only in 
dull times when farmers are more in’ need of funds than in 
normal times is there a big output of hewn ties. Crops have 
been so bountiful almost everywhere and the farmer has 
obtained such high prices for his crops that in the parts of 
the country where oak ties can be produced he is looking with 
more disdain than ever at getting out and hewing ties. 

Oak ties are now worth, Chicago basis, from 90 to 95 
cents, which is 15 cents in advance of a year ago and 22 cents 
in advance of two years ago. The tie demand is good, says 
Mr. Anguera, but his trouble is not in selling ties but in 
obtaining enough to supply the needs of railroad customers. 





APPOINTED ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Announcement was made this week of the appointment of 
John Lind, well known association worker, as assistant sec- 
retary of: the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
as aid to Secretary-manager R. S. Kellogg. He assumed his 
new duties at once. Mr. Lind is best known among lumber 
interests as former secretary of the National Slack Cooperage 
Manufacturers’ Association prior to the amalgamation of all 





JOHN LIND, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Becomes Assistant Secretary of National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


the cooperage interests into the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America. 

Mr. Lind has had a wide and varied experience in associa- 
tion matters and is well qualified for his new post. After 
his graduation from Harvard University in 1901 he was in- 
structor in mathematics at Armour Institute of Technology 
for five years. For the following two years he was field 
secretary for the National Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and during his occupancy of that position did 
very efficient work in securing new members during the 
formative work of the national chamber, His work in re- 
cent months has had to do with the formation of local cham- 
bers of commerce and the promotion of civic organizations 
in industrial centers; His most recent work before taking 
his new position was the organization of a voluntary flying 
unit for service in the war. He is an energetic, untiring 
worker and the National association has secured in him a 
valuable assistant to Secretary-manager Kellogg. 








AN ATTRACTIVE PERSONALITY WILL COME TO 
CAMP 


When J. A. Gorman walks into camp next Monday morning 
commanding army officers at Fort Sheridan, Ill., will think 
Adonis has come to life. Mr. Gorman, who even has it on 
Bryant Washburn, of ‘‘movie”’ fame, for good looks and phy- 
sique, has volunteered in the Second Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and these qualities combined with the keen mind he pos- 
sesses will shortly make him as good a soldier as he is a lum- 
berman. Few young lumbermen have so intimate and thoro 
knowledge of the lumber trade as he, and the chief reason 
for this is that every moment he is a student of the lumber 
game as well as a merchant of boards. 

Mr. Gorman, who for several years has been the sales 
representative in this territory for the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., of Winegar, Wis., with offices at 39 So. LaSalle Street, 
has spent all his lumber experience with the same company. 
He was born at Grand Rapids, Mich., in June, 1890, and his 
schooling was obtained at St. Andrews school and at college. 
After leaving school his first position was as secretary to 
the superintendent of motive power for the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana Railroad. After working in that capacity for a few 





J. A. GORMAN; 
Local Lumberman Who Will Join Second Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 


months he became acquainted with W. S. Winegar, president 
of the Vilas County Lumber Co., who lives in Grand Rapids, 
from whom he obtained a position. Mr. Gorman hiked for 
Winegar, Wis., in 1911 and for three years worked in the 
woods and about the mill and the lumber yard, gaining a 
thoro knowledge of the producing end of the lumber business. 
In 1914 he was placed in charge of the sales of the company, 
with headquarters in Chicago, and from the first has made 
a fine record for himself as a salesman of northern products. 

While Mr. Gorman is doing his bit for Uncle Sam John 
Edinger, who for several years has represented the company 
in Wisconsin and Illinois, will have charge of the sales, and 
Mr. Winegar plans to spend more time than formerly at the 
Chicago office. Mr. Gorman, who is an optimist, hopes to sur- 
vive the war and latcr on to take up the job of lumber sales 
manager again, and his legion of friends in the trade are 
just as hopeful as he is about it. 





HEMLOCK EMERGENCY BUREAU BIDS ADIEU 
TO CHICAGO 


After being on the job steadily since June 26, members 
of the Hemlock Emergency Bureau pulled stakes and took 
down their work tent in Chicago this week, adopted a new 
name, the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Emergency Bureau, 
and moved on to Oshkosh, Wis. 

A resumé of the work done here by members of the bureau, 
which consisted of Edward Hines, chairman; O. T. Swan, 
secretary ; J. F. Halpin, of the C. H. Worcester Co,, Chicago ; 
H. H. Butts, Park Falls Lumber Co., Park Falls, Wis. ; George 
S. Cortis, Chicago, Goodman Lumber Co.; and M. P. McCul- 
lough, Brooke & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis., shows that 
it did wonderful work in furnishing supplies for the Camp. 
Grant cantonment at Rockford, Ill., and in reality set a rec- 
ord for furnishing cantonment lumber. On June 26, the first 
day the bureau was in action at its Chicago office, at the 
headquarters of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation in the Lumber Exchange Building, an order for a mil- 
lion feet of lumber was distributed among northern mills. 
From then until this week, allotments were made for 31,500,- 
000 feet which was necessary for the Rockford cantonment. 
When delivery was first made it was thought that about 16,- 
000,000 feet would be necessary at Rockford, but the volume 
finally grew to nearly twice that amount. 

All northern hemlock manufacturers, whether members of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion or not, were invited to furnish stock sheets and the 
business was apportioned among fifty association and ten 
non-association mills, All that was required for a mill to 
obtain some of the business was that its stocks fitted the 
cantonment requirements and it could furnish prompt loading 
and shipping service. The bureau codperated closely with 
the railroads touching the mill points and Secretary Swan 
is high in his praise of the codperation extended by the car- 
riers, which included the Chicago & North Western, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Soo Line, Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, and the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Railway. On the day following the opening of the bureau 
fifteen carloads of lumber were loaded and on the way to 
Rockford, and following that the proportion grew. The best 
week’s record for loading out cantonment lumber was 50 
cars daily and the best day’s record 75 cars. In all more than 
1,400 cars of No. 3 and merchantable hemlock was furnished 
for the cantonment. 

Records kept by the bureau show that the average car 
loading was 23,300 feet while several cars were loaded to more 
than 40,000-foot capacity: Secretary Swan says that had it 
been necessary the bureau could have handled twice the vol- 
ume it did in the same time that it was at the task. The 
largest order given the bureau by the contractor, the Bates 
& Rogers Construction Co., was 8,000,000 feet. F. M. Ducker, 
manager of the traffic department of the association, was 
given the task of routing the shipments and coidperating 
with railroad officials in expediting them. Chief Inspector 
W. H. McDonald of the association was stationed at Rock- 


ford to inspect all the lumber on its delivery. The mem- 
bers of the bureau also had the assistance of Anson 
Dewey, of the Hines Lumber Co., who is especially 
well informed on matters of hemlock stocks and technical 
questions about the items of lumber necessary in the canton- 
ment construction. 

It cost the bureau about $1 per car for telegraphing and 
telephoning, and the entire cost of the work of the bureau 
is estimated at approximately $10,000. The cost of opera- 
tion will be prorated among the mills obtaining the busi- 
ness, based on the volume each mill obtained. 

The bureau will continue its work at Oshkosh, under its 
changed name, to include hardwood allotments, because a 
large volume of business is expected to be distributed among 
mills for airplane stock. 





FINDS MILL CONDITIONS BAD ON THE WEST 
COAST 


That mill conditions on the West Coast are even worse than 
press dispatches tell, due to I. W. W. disturbers, was the re- 
port this week by N. H. Huey, sales representative in this ter- 
ritory for the Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, who spent 
a month visiting mill sections in Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia and British Columbia. In Washington Mr. Huey found 
98 percent of the lumber mills either down or trying to run 
with short crews, while in Oregon conditions, tho bad enough, 
are serious. 

The mill men are at a great disadvantage in dealing with 
the striking workers, because the I. W. W., unlike the Ameri- 


. can Federation of Labor, seems to have neither head nor tail, 


and definite negotiation can not be carried on with the men 
because they lack leaders who can speak with authority for 
them. The men are striking for an 8-hour day, both in the 
woods and at the mill, and as everyone who is familiar with 
the lumber business knows, hours of operation can not be 
regulated in that way as in factories. he strikers’ head- 
quarters in Seattle issues a daily bulletin that keeps the men 
in touch with conditions at the lumber and shingle mills, and 
when Mr. Huey left the situation appeared to be growing 
worse instead of better. Lumber manufacturers on the West 
Coast and Inland Empire, he said, will be at sea entirely 
over what they will be able to do in the way of logging and 
milling until the strike is settled, and consequently the mar- 
ket situation with western woods is very unsettled. 

While away, Mr. Huey first inspected his farm in Colorado, 
and after spending a few days at the office headquarters of 
the company at Ogden, Utah, visited different producing 
sections. A party of officials and salesmen of the company 
made a tour of many different mills. He was also at San 
Francisco, Tacoma, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, and on the return trip stopped at Winnipeg and Banff. 
An inspection of the tract of fir timber consisting of more 
than 27,000 acres recently purchased by the Oregon Lumber 
Co. from John Dubois, of Dubois, Pa., and located in Colum- 
bia and Clatsop counties in Oregon, was made. Mr. Huey 
says this tract is one of the finest stands of fir he has ever 
seen. The new mill of the company at Batesville, Ore., is 
nearing completion, he said, and when finished will cut 
entirely on pine. The mill would have been completed but 
for the strike disturbances. 

The I. W. W.’s are not the only thorn in the side of some 
of the western lumbermen just now, as forest fires are doing 
considerable damage in many places. The Oregon Lumber 
Co. within recent days has been a heavy sufferer, the timber 
stumpage furnishing the supply for the mill at Dee, Ore., and 
the logging road and equipment being victims. Several of 
the bridges have been burned away, locomotives and logging 
cars lost and the engineer of one of the logging trains lost 
his life, his-companion being saved but seriously burned. 
The fire has been worst in the Hood River Valley and it 
was feared for several days that the fires would grow so 
serious that nothing could prevent the flames from passing 
over the Cascade range. 


PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMAN IS HONORED BY 
GOVERNOR 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 20.—Robert G. Kay, head of the 


Kay Lumber Co., wholesalers, has.been appointed by Gover- 
nor Brumbaugh to the office of controller of Chester County. 





ROBERT G. KAY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, ; 
Lumberman Appointed Controller of Chester County. 


Kay Lumber Co., wholesaler, has been appointed by Gover- 
men’s Exchange and of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was born in this city, is an independent in poli- 
tics, and a member of the Union League, City, and West 
Chester Golf clubs. 





LUMBER CONCERN ACQUIRES COAL BUSINESS 


The recently incorporated Mitchell King Co., of Joliet, Il, 
with offices at 214 Collins Street, has acquired the coal busi- 
ness of O. B. Bensen and is arranging to enter the lumber 
field. It will shortly open yards and engage in a lumber and 
building material business. H. J. Mitchell, president of the 
new company, is the successful head of the Joliet Warehouse 
& Transfer Co. and the H. J. Mitchell Co. He was associated 
with the Buchanan & Daley Co., a lumber and coal dealer of 
Joliet, and has been in the lumber business in some capacity 
all his life. H. W. King is vice president and general man- 
ager of the concern. 
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D. C., the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association case, 
involving lumber rates from the valley to eastern points has 
been set for hearing at Portland, Sept. 20, before Examiner 
Marshall of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Forest fires early last week in the timber back of Falls 
City injured four donkey engines belonging to the Willa- 
mette Valley Lumber Co., of Dallas, Ore., and slightly burned 
several trestles on its logging railroad. The loss was esti- 
mated by Louis Gerlinger, president of the company, to be 
not over $15,000, as standing timber was not injured to 
any extent, the fire running in old cuttings. The mill at 
Dallas was closed down for several days while the mill 
crew aided in putting out the fire. 

H. E. Montgomery, of Montgomery Bros. & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., lumber wholesalers and manufacturers of boxes and 
doors, was in Portland early last week. He was accom- 
panied west by his family, who are visiting in Seattle. He 
visited Bend to see the plants of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., and then left for California 
by boat. He intends to look into pine lumber conditions 
there and on his return north will stop at Weed and also 
go in to Klamath Falls. While in Portland Mr. Mont- 
gomery and family were taken over the Columbia highway 
by E. H. Meyer, manager of Charles R. McCormick & Co. 

John N. McLean, of Melrose Park, Pa., formerly of 
McLean Bros., lumbermen of North Tonawanda, N. Y., was 
in Portland last week, looking over the lumber situation. 

Wells Gilbert, a well known timberman of Portland, man- 
ager of the Drew Timber Co., and other timber concerns, 
is the representative here of the American Field Service, that 
is placing ambulances in France. Mr. Gilbert has raised 
for this purpose nearly $38,000 that furnishes twenty-one 
ambulance cars and a staff car. Among the large contribu- 
tors were lumbermen and those in allied industries. W. B 
Ayer, president of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., and 
his wife presented one car. F. J. Cobb, of the Falls City 
Lumber & Logging Co., L. -B. and Oscar Menefee, of the 
Menefee Lumber Co., and A. L. Mills, a banker, interested 
in lumbering and ship building, gave another and several 
of the logging machinery manufacturers joined together and 
provided a car. Mr. Gilbert has put in much time and effort 
on the work during the last few months with the_result 
that Portland stands high in comparison with other cities 
of its size in its contribution to the American ambulance 
service in France. 

J. P. Keating, secretary and manager of the new bureau 
formed by the spruce loggers and lumbermen to handle the 
airplane spruce lumber, has opened an office in the Yeon 
Building, Portland.. Another meeting of the spruce people 
will be held next Wednesday in Portland, for the purpese 
of further perfecting the organization. L. C. C. Laursen, 
chief inspector of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
Seattle, has been given temporary charge of the inspection 
of the airplane spruce. 

The American Red Cross last week placed orders for 
2,000,000 feet of fir lumber, 6x10 and up in size, and in 
multiples of four, five and six feet, to be shipped to France 
on a vessel loading Aug. 25. The order was placed largely 
with Columbia River mills by D. A. Welch, direct represen- 
tative of John A. Ryan, director general of the American 
Red Cross Society. 

Heavy shipments were made last week from the St. Helens 
Lumber Co., St. Helens, Ore. The steamer Willamette left 
a week ago Saturday with 850,000 feet; on Tuesday the 
Multnomah left with 925,000 feet; and the same day the 
Klamath went out with 1,050,000 feet of lumber and ties 
for San Pedro. On Wednesday the Wazrpama took 975,000 
and today the HE. H. Meyer was scheduled to leave with 
1,000,000 feet. It all went to California ports and totalled 
4,800,000 feet. The Wahkeena, of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., has been chartered by Hind, Rolph '& Co., for 
Mollendo, on the West Coast of South America to take lum- 
ber at $37.50. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 20.—Dry, warm weather continues thruout the Puget 
Sound country and numerous small fires are reported. Last 
Saturday afternoon fire reported in press dispatches to have 
been set in four different places did heavy damage at the 
logging plant of the Aloha Lumber Co., about twenty miles 
northwest of Hoquiam. About 100,000 feet of cut spruce 
logs and the same amount of cedar logs and 800 feet of log- 
ging railway trestle were reported burned. A blaze near 
Rainier is reported to have destroyed some logging equipment 
of the Fir Tree Lumber Co. and timber fires were reported 
near Napavine and Silver Lake, both sawmill towns. 

The report of the Tacoma harbormaster showing commerce 
for the first six months of 1917 shows lumber shipments from 
Tacoma of 63,183,438 feet. Imports included nae 253,385 
feet of logs brought in for local mills. 

The Danaher Lumber Co., whose mill on the a & water- 
front is operating on an 8. hour day granted folldwing the 
lumber strike in July, is building a 9-mile spur up to its tim- 
ber near Darrington, Wash., to log the timber. Fred H. 
Madigan, who graduated from the school of forestry at the 
University of Washington in June, has been named assistant 
logging engineer for the company. 

J. T. Gregory, of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., and of the fir 
emergency lumber committee, says negotiations are off as far 
as the lumber strike is concerned and that the mill and camps 
will resume on a 10-hour basis. 

President George P. Wright, of the Wright Shipbuilding 
Co., says the closing of the local sawmills has brought the 
local shipyards face to face with a crisis and that in another 
week they -will have to reduce their crews and slacken work on 
emergency ships if lumber is not forthcoming. Other ship- 
yards also see a lumber famine ahead if the mills continue 
idle. The starting of the St. Paul mill this week is expected 
to relieve the situation a little. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Aug. 20.—The Forest Service reports a slight improvement 
in the fire conditions in this section, altho it is admitted 
that the situation is still serious. The total number of forest 
fires within this district is 485 to date, approximately 30,000 
acres were burned over, of which 12,200 is national forest 
land. The total cost of suppression or control is $55,000 in 
round numbers. Of these 485 fires railroads were respon- 
sible for 89, campers 52, lightning and windstorm 45 each, 
and 110 are given as having had origin in miscellaneous 
manner. At present the fires seem pretty well in hand, but 
the weather is so warm and dry that it is very threatening. 

A larger plant will in all probabiJity be built by the Baird- 
Harper Lumber Co., of Warland, Mont., as that com- 
pany has recently purchased all the timber holdings of the 
Warland Lumber Co. 

Having been appointed to captaincies in the Tenth En- 
gineers (Forestry), Dorr Skeels, of the forestry department 
in the University of Missoula, and D. T. Mason, of the Forest 
Service, have been ordered to leave for Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., according to reports from the forest service of 
Montana. 


District Forester F. A. Silcox, of Missoula, has been called 
to Washington to assume charge of war activities. Mr. Silcox 
will be given military rank and entrusted with the raising of 
several forestry regiments for service in France. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 20.—Charles E. Grosscup and Teasdale Fisher, exam 
iners for the Federal Trade Commission, were investigating 
Seattle mills last week for the purpose of ascertaining their 
ability to turn out lumber for Government purposes. The 
investigators’ reports include the capacity of each mill, what 
was cut last year, and what is being cut now, together with 
a resumé of the labor situation as it affects the different 
plants. From Seattle they will go to Tacoma, and thence 
to Grays Harbor. Examinations have already been made of 
mills north of Seattle. 

John M. Schurr, head ofthe statistical department of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has resigned his posi- 
tion and will identify himself with the United States engi 
neer’s office in Seattle. Mr. Schurr was formerly connected 
with the Forest Service. 

Loggers and other users of wire rope who find themselves 
in immediate need of any quantity of this commodity are in 
rather hard straits, according to H. J. Bailey, Seattle man- 
ager for Broderick & Bascom. No specific promises of deliv- 
ery under six or seven months are being made and no definite 
information as to price can be had on future orders. Mf 
Bailey recently made a trip to St. Louis, but was unable to 
receive any encouragement as to when the situation would 
improve. 

William Pigott, president of the Seattle Car & Foundry Co.. 
and vice president of the Pacific Coast Steel Co., both of 
Seattle, has offered his plants to the Government at any time 
it needs them. Mr. Pigott’s son, William, jr., is now on his 
way to France with the Eighteenth Engineers’ Corps. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aug. 20.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during the lasi 
week seceiiel to $102,360,000, a large gain over last 
year. About the only change in the lumber situation in this 
market is that fir lumber is getting scarcer owing to the con 
tinuation of the strike in the mills in the State of Was! 
ington and the scarcity of labor all over the Coast. There 
is a decrease in the number of vessels engaged in bring 
ing lumber from northwestern ports to this city, as a num- 
ber of the steam schooners plying between the mills and 
California ports are tying up on San Francisco Bay after 
completing their trips, for lack of cargoes. 

While domestic cargo quotations on fir, delivered at San 
Francisco remain at $22 base, there is a reasonable proba 
bility of an advance here, if the strike continues. A confer 
ence of wholesalers has been held here and there is said to 
be a possibility that next week the new domestic list 7, issued 
in the North, will be made effective here. That would 
advance the base price, delivered here, about $1.50. 

There is no improvement in the local and interior demand 
for ordinary lumber for house construction purposes .and the 
local yards are doing comparatively little business outside of 
occasional Government orders. Some of these Government 
contracts amount to several million feet each. 

The redwood lumber demand is good, except for house 
construction purposes, and the mills have orders away ahead 
for manufactured stuff for shipment to the East. The lack 
of sufficient planing mill help and a scarcity of cars in tlie 
redwood section are delaying the filling of the latter orders. 
It is reported that the redwood mills have just taken con 
tracts aggregating 1,000,000 feet of lumber for the additional! 
work at Camp Fremont, involving the construction of a num 
ber of large buildings for hospital and remount stations. 
Good deliveries from the mills have been made on the con 
tracts previously taken for the construction of cantonments 
at Camp Fremont, and at Camp Harney, near San Diego. 

The white and sugar pine situation is unchanged, except for 
a growing tendency toward a shortage of labor and cars. The 
mills are making strenuous efforts to fill orders and ai 
doing their best to rush out eastern shipments and sup))!) 
the tremendous quantities of box shooks required to handl 
the big California fruit crops. 

The new steamer Virginia Olson, which was built by Krus: 
& Banks, of North Bend, for Oliver J. Olson & Co., this city, 
has been towed out of Coos Bay and is now on its way to 
San Francisco to have its machinery installed before goins 
into the coastwise lumber trade. It will carry 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber. Oliver J. Olson will have another vessel, of sin 
ilar build, constructed at North Bend. 

Another big raft of sawlogs is now being towed down the 
coast from Astoria, Ore., by the tugboat Hercules. The des 
tination of the raft is San Diego, Cal., and the logs will b: 
sawed at the Benson Lumber Co.’s mill at that port. 

The Rolph Shipbuilding Co., this city,*has successfully d¢ 
livered a large shipment of ship building timbers at its new 
ship yard at Eureka. The timbers were loaded on the barge 
Isaac Reed, which was recently converted from an old bark, 
and towed from the Columbia River to Humboldt Bay by the 
tug Relief. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber depart 
ment of the American Trading Co., this city, who has re 
turned from a hurried trip to New York, is optimistic as to a 
continuation of the heavy eastern demand for white and 
sugar pine lumber. He says that the mills whose output is 
handled by his company took on a large volume of busines: 
very early this year and, in consequence, will have some sur 
plus for filling orders during the coming winter. Many mills 
from present indications, may be very short of stock by the 
end of the year. Stocks of No. 2 shop are low at all of thi 
mills and the phenomenal demand for box shooks has caused 
much white pine of the shop grades to be manufactured int: 
boxes. 

W. Leslie Comyn, of Comyn Mackall & Co., this city, says 
that his Dominion Mill Co. has successfully started up the 
mill of the Port Blakeley Lumber Co. at Port Blakeley, Wasb.. 
and will operate it steadily under a long lease. At present 
about 150,000 feet of lumber is being cut daily. Great quan- 
tities of lumber will be required to fill the accumulated orders 
taken by his firm for export, and vessels owned and char- 
tered will be available for its transportation. Mr. Mackall. 
who will be in general charge of the manufacturing end of 
the business, is now at Port Blakeley. Comyn Mackall & Co. 
have successfully operated the Western Veneer & Basket Co.'s 
plant at Raymond, Wash., for the last two years. Three 
8-hour shifts are being worked at present in order to prevent 
the Caiifornia berry crop from being wasted. 

Acccrding to advices from Sisson, Siskiyou County, the 
Rainbow Mill & Lumber Co. has started sawing lumber at its 
local plant. Cutting operations have been in progress in the 
woods on the West Klamath Falls branch of the Southern 
Pacific. 

Ira O, Rhoades, who for ten years has been general pur- 
chasing agent for the Southern Pacific Co., has been called 
to special war service by the Government, and has gone to 
Washington, where he will organize a centralized purchasing 
department for the United States. He is favorably known 
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n all over the West as a square man, who has 
to need: may millions of feet of lumber annually for his 
company. Mr. Rhoades was selected for the task at the 
suggestion of Robert 8. Lovett, chairman of the board of 
the Union Pacific.- It is reported that Rhoades has resigned 
his place with the Southern Pacific, and that when he accom- 
plishes the organization of Government purchases, he will 
retire to private life. Mr. Rhoades is recognized by railway 
men as one of the ablest purchasing agents in this country. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. has ordered several additional elec- 
tric motors from the Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co. for 
use in connection with the operating of four new planers 
purchased for the redwood plant at Scotia. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Aug. 20.—To do their part in overcoming the car short- 
age, lumber manufacturers of the Inland Empire are mak- 
ing a concerted effort to load rs of lumber to their capa- 
city, thereby lessening their demand for railroad rolling 
stock. The voluntary morement on the part of the lum- 
hermen came simultaneously with the approval of the Wash- 
ington Public Service Commission of the railroads’ re- 
quest for an order pemitting them to charge shippers for 
the minimum weight or any car furnished by the railroads 
without regard to woat size the shipper may have ordered. 
The members of txe. Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, whose head Office is here, have been notified of the 
movement to fil! cars to capacity by Secretary A. W. Cooper 
of the associatOD in letters sent out last week. 

A. F. Pre#on, assistant district forester for the Kooskia 
forest, whee forest fires have been keeping many men in 
employ reently, arrived here yesterday. “We have 150 men 
fighting four fires, one of which is almost out,” said Mr. 
Preste!: ‘‘Another fire is in scrubby timber but is under 
contol. The other two fires are in the 1910 burnt over 
serion, but threaten some fine forests of green timber. 
xe are fighting this hard. We sent twenty-five men out 
yesterday and will send fifty more on Monday. Some of 
these fires are four day trips in from the wagon roads 
and supplies have to be packed in. We have about 150 
men in there and are using ninety horses and mules. We 
will have to hire forty more men, for it requires about one 
horse or mule for each two men. One of other fires is 
in the Nez Perce country in the Clearwater forest near Harp- 
ster, Ida.” 

Lumbermen and lumbermen’s wives seemingly flocked to 
Spokane one day this week on a general summer outing. On 
Wednesday there were registered at the Davenport hotel the 
following: D. E. Cornwall and wife, of St. Maries, Ida. ; 
R. H. MeCoy, of Bonners Ferry, Ida. ; B. H. Hornby, of Dover, 
Ida.; Ray M. Hart, manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co., 
of Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; E. A. McDevitt, of Dover, Ida.; Mrs. 
Ernest Clark, wife of a lumberman of St. Maries, Ida.; and 
Mrs. R. L. Wilson, wife of a lumberman of Deer Park. 

Cc. F. Somers, president of the Somers Match Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., was in this city on Thursday and remained one day 
to close preliminary negotiations for a large timber tract 
here. He returned to the east on Friday. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 23.—Box lumber is very scarce in the Duluth mar- 
ket. Lumber brokers report that it is difficult to get quota- 
tions on lumber to be cut. The demand for lumber for 
factory purposes is very large in this as in many other 
markets. The railroad situation as regards the movement 
of lumber is much improved as compared with thirty or 
sixty days ago. Box cars are plentiful but flat cars are 
scarce. The tendency of lumber prices continues upward. 

The Trout Lake Lumber Co. has sold the old planer ma- 
chinery at Tower and it is possible that the machines may 
be shipped across the Atlantic to help bring about the 
world democracy. Duluth parties have purchased the ma- 
chinery with that intention. 

Coal receipts at the head of the lakes of late have been 
much larger than heretofore this season, and consumers are 
encouraged. Never before was there so much desire in 
lake shipping circles, nor has the necessity ever before been 
so great, to move ample supplies of iron ore, coal, lumber 
and grain. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Aug. 22.—Figures just announced by the building de- 
partment reveal that new construction is not so flat in 
Boston during the reign of high prices as in other large 
cities of the country. The first six months of 1917, in- 
stead of showing a greatly decreased volume of business 
over the similar period of 1916, reveal a total estimated 
cost of construction nearly $1,000,000 greater, with gains 
in both first and second class construction and a drop 
in third class construction, against which campaigns have 
been waged and circumscribing laws passed. The figures 
show that applications for all kinds of construction permits 
this year have numbered 8866, compared with 9859 a year 
ago, a loss of 993 in number of operations, but that the 
estimated cost of the same ‘onstruction was placed at 
$19,262,261 as compared with $18,277,306 last year, a gain 
of $981,955. Strictly third class building, which means all 
lumber, shrank in number of. permits the first six months 
of this year from 1916 nearly one-half and the loss in 
value was about the same, thus: 1916—691 permits, $2,620,- 
443 ; 1917—631 permits, $1,330,848. 

In the whole of New England the building statistics for 
the year up to date show only a slight decrease from those 
of last year and an increase over any other year since 1912, 
which was, next to 1916, the outstanding year in the 
building annals of the district. The estimated cost of 
building for the year up to Aug. 15 is $122,526,000, compar- 
Ing with $130,204,000 for the corresponding period of last 
year and $123,897,000 in 1912. 

Some relief from the labor shortage in Maine lumber 

camps along the Canadian border will be afforded by the 
consent given by the United States immigration authori- 
te for a temporary suspension of the regulations which 
‘ave been restricting the importation of labor from the 
eastern Canadian provinces. 
. carpenters, woodworkers, skilled woodsmen and similar 
— tsmen are being recruited here by the first corps of 
a ets, now transformed into an engineering regiment, for 
Service with the army in France. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Aug. 20.—The lumber market continues quiet and steady 
pies. : limited demand for building and a fair business for in- 
pei al requirements. Retailers are conservative in their 
a 8, most of them having sufficient supplies on hand to 
pner c demands. The American export trade shows a 
wilike pe e falling off, except as regards hardwoods, for 
fone ere are many inquiries. Owing to the lessened re- 
quirements of the building trade in the United States, in con- 
Sequence of the war, American manufacturers of cypress and 


yellow pine are looking for orders in this market. Owing to 
the great scarcity of labor, which is considerably interfering 
with the operation of the mills, the situation as regards log- 
ging, which should shortly begin, is very uncertain, and the 
season is likely’ to be late in opening. The labor shortage 
combined with the imposition of war taxes is likely further 
to curtail operations, as some of the limit-holders state that 
they prefer to conserve their timber resources until they can 
be exploited at a greater profit than the immediate future 
appears to offer. 

According to a recent statement in Parliament by Sir 
Edward Kemp, Minister of Militia, a total of 10,170 men 
has been recruited for the four Canadian forestry battalions 
now overseas. Recruiting is still going on and the total num- 
ber now enlisted for forestry work is approximately 15,000. 

The work of forest protection is being vigorously extended 
by the Ontario Department of Lands, Forests and Mines. Fifty 
observation towers, ranging from 50 to 74 feet in height, are 
being erected on high elevations of land in the forest region 
of northern Ontario. Each of these will be manned by a 
watchman who, with the aid of marine glasses, will be able 
to detect any outbreak of fire within a distance of twenty or 
twenty-five miles. Each tower will have telephone commu- 
nication with the fire-rangers headquarters of the district. 
So far this season no bush fires of any consequence have been 
reported to the department. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Aug. 20.—Business prospects in western Canada are very 
bright, considering that the farmers are all busy with their 
crops. The crop situation in the prairie Provinces has im- 
proved 100 percent within the last two weeks owing to the 
cooler weather and the good supply of moisture that has 
visited all four Provinces. Some districts now report that 
their crops will be quite good, which is a great contrast to 
the gloomy crop reports issued both by the press and Gov- 
ernment about a month ago. 

The retail trade is keeping at a high demand. Many new 
silos and other farm buildings are under construction and 
the dealers are preparing for a big fall trade as soon as the 
harvest is gathered. 

As a result of the widespread labor troubles in the North- 
west freight rates on lumber shipments from Puget Sound, 
Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor and the Columbia River have 
been suspended by the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast. A week ago quotations from the Northwest were $7 
a thousand feet to San Francisco and $8 a thousand feet to 
San Pedro and San Diego. Rates are quoted as usual from 
Coos Bay, Hudson Bay and Mendocino ports. Some ship- 
owners are reported to be laying up their ships for over- 
hauling while the strikes continue. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 21.—The New Orleans dock board recently became 
involved in a little “unpleasantness” with the Louisiana 
lumbermen. It appears that the board, thru its president, 
contracted last November with a local concern for the 
wiring of its warehouses. The installation plans were sub- 
mitted to and approved by the fire prevention bureau. Later, 
however, when the time to begin work arrived, it is charged 
that the bureau refused to approve the already approved 
plans. The changes required cost $800 more than the 
contract price, and the contracting company refused to bear 
the additional expense. Consulting engineers recommended 
that the dock board pay the extra cost. President Thomp- 
son told his fellow board members that he was preparing a 
complete report on the insurance situation, and that the 
members then could consult counsel as to what rights they 
had at law. 

Henry Piaggio, the well known exporter, who has been 
one of the leaders in the ship building development along 
the Gulf coast, is erecting a $60,000 residence at Mississippi 
City, Miss. The house has a frontage of 175 feet and will 
be one of the handsomest homes along the entire coast. The 
plans were prepared under Mr. Piaggio’s supervision by New 
Orleans architects. 

A telegram from the National Box Co., of Chicago, to the 
Natchez Chamber of Commerce announced the signing last 
Saturday of contracts for the erection of a box factory at 
Natchez, making the successful completion of several weeks’ 
negotiation to secure the plant. The work of grading the 
factory site begins this week. Natchez also reports that 
the Jeffris box factory and veneer plant at Jeffris, La., 
will begin operations about Sept. 1. 

L. R. Putman, director of advertising and trade exten- 
sion for the Southern Pine Association, returned this week 
from an extended trip during which he attended the outing 
at Cedar Point, on Lake Erie, of Michigan and Ohio sales- 
men and wholesalers, visited Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
spent a few days with his family, which is summering in the 
old home at Fayetteville, Ark., and attending the annual of 
the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Associ- 
tion at Asheville, N. C. 

HYMENEAL 

_ POTTER-DOW.—A quietly solemnized wedding held 
in this city on Sunday, Aug. 19, at the Woodlawn Meth- 
odist Church, has of course an especial interest for the 
immediate friends of the contracting parties but it also 
has a general interest for those acquainted with the per- 
sonnel of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff and, particularly, 
those who peruse the motor truck, mechanical and some 
other departments of the paper of which Henry Lionberger 
Potter, the groom, is editor. Mr. Potter is one of the 
most efficient and deservedly one of the most popular of 
the members of the paper’s editorial staff. He came to 
Chicago from the West and has now further strengthened 
the popularity of that section by his marriage to one 
of the most attractive young ladies of Spokane, Wash., 
Miss Dorris Stella Dow. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy 
Dow, of that city. Following the ceremony the bridal 
party were guests of E. C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, at a little dinner at the Chicago Beach Hotel. 
The wedding was attended by only close. friends of the 
young couple, but their emphasized, sincere good wishes 
compensated for lack of numbers, and those good wishes 
are fervently reéchoed by all the staff of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, with whom the groom is, and inevitably the 
bride will be, prime favorites. 








STOPPENBACH-JENNINGS.—The marriage of Miss 
Antoinette Stephenson Jennings, granddaughter of the 
late Congressman Samuel M. Stephenson and grandniece 
of former United: States Senator Isaac Stephenson, to 
Lieut. Frank E. Stoppenbach, son of Emil Stoppenbach, 
of Jefferson, Wis., was solemnized at Menominee, Mich., 
the home of the bride, Aug. 18. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Curcaeo, Inu., Aug. 23.—Union Cabinet Corporation ;. peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. ° t 








RepMonpD, WasH., Aug. 25.—The Campbell Mill ‘Co. is. being 
sued by the estate of H. D. Robertson for. alleged infringe- 
ment of a patent of the late Mr. Robertson, dealing with the 

improvement of logging ,operations. Fis a: 
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YELLOW PINE 


EAF 


TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 














| YELLOW PINE| 


KILN DRIED FLOORING ard CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
i] Northern Sales Offices:—_280 Madison Ave., New York City - 











Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA. 

















‘PALATKA, Fraz: 








Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


Mixed Cars 
PINE. a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L. O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 











( ) 
Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
\S ENVILLE, FLA. J 


THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 
LONG LEAF Southern and Eastern Salen Otten 


YELLOW PINE Central States Sales Office, 
Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. } 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX,N.C. SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and: Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., tst National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 





























Tell Us You Want Lumber 


‘And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Rooters 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE|Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried. Dressed |! Plastering Lath 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N: edt eae: ly 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACT URING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida iF Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 











The Milton Lumber i | 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 
ae PINE LUMBER 
Shingles in YELLOW 

straight or 


mixed cars. 








and Piling up to 100 feet 
a 





NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J-Lee Nicholson, centiied publi 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS °°°""""12'0, ponpade 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Camden—The River Lumber Co., of which 
L. Sparkman is president, has surrendered its charter. 


COLORADO. Hugo—Gromer Bros. have been succeeded 
$30 one Gromer Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of 
ou, . 


IDAHO. Eagle—The Boise-Payette Lumber Co. has 
taken over the hardware and lumber business of the 
Eagle Mercantile Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The American Cross-Arm Co. has 
changed its name to the American Line Materials Co. 


INDIANA. Madison—R. F. Benson has bought the in- 
terest of Louis M. Benson in the American Lumber Co. 

Paoli—A consolidation of the Knox-Hutchins Furniture 
Co. and the Paoli Cabinet Co. has been effected and the 
new company is known as the Knox-Hutchins Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. The capitalization of the new con- 
cern is placed at $200,000. The officers are Samuel R. 
Knox, president and manager; M. W. Hutchins, vice presi- 
dent, and Edward L. Throop, secretary-treasurer. 


_ 1OWA. Garner—The C. G. Bracher Lumber Co. was not 
incorporated, as stated recently, but was sold out to the 
Iowa Builders’ Supply Co. 

Ireton—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has taken over the 
branch yard of Schoeneman Bros. Co. 


KANSAS. Basehor—William Hammond has sold his 
lumber yard to Hodges Bros., of Olathe. 

Garden City—Miles Bros. Lumber Co. has been sold to 
the Dierks-Peters Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

Sedan—The Home Lumber Co. (not inc.) has been suc- 
ceeded by H. R. Hanna. 


KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Kentucky Lumber Co. 
has decreased its capital from $400,000 to $350,000. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—The stockholders of the 
Maryland Lumber Co. have authorized its directors to 
close out the business in whole or in part. The company 
has assets of more than $500,000 and its capital stock is 
$215,000. 

MINNESOTA. Brown Valley—Mary A. Benson has sold 
out to the Lampert Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Calhoun City—R. B. Smith is succeeded 
by Nixon Bros. 

Poplarville—W. F. Hattaway has sold his interest in the 
W. F. Hattaway Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—The Great Falls Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Carter Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Bradshaw—The J. F. Hinshaw Lumber 
Co. (not ine.) has sold its lumber and coal business to the 
Central Granaries Co., of Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW MEXICO. Grenville—The Cooper Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Comley Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Wichita, Kan. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Asheville Lum- 
ber Co. is reported bankrupt. . 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Reserve Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $15,000 to $50,000. 

Montpelier—George H. Knepper has sold his interest in 
the Montpelier Hoop & Lumber Co. to George McIntosh. 

Stryker—The Stryker Boat Oar & Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Campbell Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Bryan. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Beaumont Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital from $125,000 to $200,000. 

3eaumont—F. H. Yeagley & Co. (Inc.) has changed its 
name to the Home Lumber Co. 


UTAH. Sugar—The Bonneville Lumber Co. is out of 
business here. 

WASHINGTON. Cedar Falls—The city ot Seattle has 
sold its lumber mill to the Waterway Mill Co., of Tacoma. 


WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—The Northwestern Lumber 
Co. has moved to Stanley. 

Stevens Point—The Coye Furniture Co. has changed its 
name to the Joerns Bros. Furniture Co. 

Two Rivers—The Alberts & Meyer Manufacturing Co. 
has casas with the Wisconsin Textile Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Henderson Shipbuilding Co.; au- 
thorized capital $250,000. The incorporators are Frank 
Henderson, Dr. W. T. Henderson and Wyeth Whiting. 

Monroeville—Hutton-Dye Lumber Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $6,000; incorporated by E. S. Hutton, J. W. Bates and 
L. A. Dye. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Hamburg Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $25,000; Edgar Gates, president; Adam 
Trieschmann, vice president and treasurer, and John Kit- 
trell, secretary. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Concordia Veneer Co.; author- 
ized capital $50,000 (to engage in the manufacture of 
veneer products). 

Wilmington—Aiken Lumber Co., 
$500,000. 

Wilmington—Consolidated Lumber & Timber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $5,000,000 (to acquire timber lands and 
engage in their development). The incorporators’ are 
George C. Stiegler and M. C. Ehrmann. 

FLORIDA. Bagdad—Bagdad Shipbuilding Co.; author- 
ized capital $50,000; J. A. Merritt, president, and R. H. 
Turner, secretary. 

Pensacola—Adkinson Lumber Co.; authorized capital 


authorized capital 


$5,000. J. H. Adkinson is president and C. M. Frank, sec- 
retary. 
GEORGIA. Savannah—B. C. Duval Lumber Co. (to 


manufacture lumber, deal in building supplies etc.); au- 
thorized capital $25,000; B. C. Duval, president, and H. A. 
Owsley, secretary and treasurer. 

Valdosta—Southern Heading & Manufacturing Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture headings, stave stock 
etc.; authorized capital $15,000. The incorporators are 
Charles I. Harrell, A. S. Pendleton, J. L. Reinschmidt and 
Walter B. Isaac. 

ILLINOIS. Joliet—Mitchell King Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. 

IOWA. Leighton—Hudler Lumber Co. in business here 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital of $20,- 
000. 


LOUISIANA. Bastrop—Gulledge Lumber & Stave Co.; 
authorized capital $50,000. ; 

Logansport—Glenn Lumber Co. has incorporated for 
the purpose of carrying on a general lumber and timber 
business; authorized capital $10,000. The officers of the 
company are F. B. Glenn, president, and Smith Price, 
secretary-treasurer. . 

Campti—Black Lake Lumber & Shingle Mill Co. has in- 
corporated. The officers of the company are D. W. 
Breazeale, president; B. A. Merceron, vice president; E. C. 
Reidheimer, secretary-treasurer. . 3 

New Orleans—Scotland Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$40,000. 

MAINE. Portland—Henry Syndicate Co. (to engage in 
general mill, lumbering and manufacturing business); au- 
thorized capital $2,500,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—W. J. Day & Co. in busi- 
yt ae has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$30,000. 

MINNESOTA. Wheaton—Erickson & Hellekson in 





eam here have incorporated; authorized capital $100,- 


MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—A. T. Hallock & 
Co. has been incorporated by Arthur T. Hallock: oe 
acs and Robert L. Hallock; authorized capital $2,500. 
_ NEBRASKA. Swanton—Servi 
ined capital 435,000" rvice Lumber Co., author- 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Th , m 
business here have Swoaee F. Meehan & Son in 


wee. ——. caplen e35 aypmoleon Farmers Ele- 
— Gaston—Patton Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
$10,000. River—Climax Lumber <o,, authorized capital 

Portland—Harris Lumber Co.; au\horized capital $5,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—r 
Co.; authorized capital $5,000. \ A. Grover Lumber 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Ellenton—Bar1 
has been incorporated with an authorize anion ae go 
000, with the privilege of increasing it to 350,000. A. H 
Ninestein is president, secretary and treaSteer © ©" " 
Spartanburg—C. K. Callahan has incorponte@ with an 
authorized capital of $10,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Pierre—Hanaford Creek Loggin 
Co. has been incorporated by L. B. Roberts, jr., aad 2 
Roberts, with an authorized capital of $500,000. P 


TENNESSEE. Jackson—Futrell-Stacey Lumber qo. 
authorized capital $10,000. The incorporators are E: Pp 
Futrell, I. B. Stacey, T. J. Spragins, R. F. Spragins a.j 
Herron C. Pearson. 

Murfreesboro—Dodds-Bruer Cedar Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; J. E. Dodds, F. Bruer, Fred Black, Wilkes 
Coffey, jr., and E. C. Holloway. 

TEXAS. Houston—Texas Barrel Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; J. Noodleman, J. Becker and W. H. Heyman. 

Trinity—Rock Creek Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Winlock Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

Ridgefield—Southern Washington Timber Co.; author- 
ized capital $6,000; H. J. Brattlie. 

Seattle—Pacific Northwest Spar & Flagpole Co. has in- 
corporated. 

Seattle—Puget Sound Box Co. has incorporated. 

Seattle—Olympic Spruce Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$10,000; C. T. Moore. 

Tacoma—lIsley Lumber Co.; authorized capital $15,000. 
The incorporators are J. Chalmers, J. F. Isley and A. 
Huntington. 

Winlock—Winlock Lumber Co. has been incorporated by 
F. E. Vaness, A. C. Shives and H. J. Maury with an au- 
thorized capital of $15,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Coal Fork Lumber Co.; 
authorized capital $15,000. Incorporators: J. A. Holley, 
Samuel Stephenson, Forsythe Stephenson, W. H. Wells 
and P. J. Newlon. 

Huntington—Lorraine Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$100,000. The incorporators are M. P. Wiswell, L. J. Cor- 
bley, F. L. Doolittle, Sydney T. Corbley and Guy Davis. 

Princeton—Pocohontas Coal & Timber Co.; authorized 
capital $50,000; J. A. Viquesney, H. V. Viquesney, J. E. 
Woodson, R. E. L. Holt and T. H. Holt. 

WISCONSIN. Mellen—Cordy-Brown Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $10,000; F. R. Cordy, F. G. Brown, W. J. 
Cordy and A. J. MacAllister. 

Milwaukee—Titan Truck & Tractor Co., authorized capi- 
tal $100,000. The incorporators are Joseph C. Millmann 
and R. S. Boemer. 

Superior—Automobile Ice Box Manufacturing Co.; au- 
thorized capital $50,000. Incorporators: Nels L. Jensen, 
Theodore Meronk and Gustaf Engelbrekt. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—The Mount Olive Stave Co. 
is making extensive repairs on its plant, adding a fireproof 
boiler room and a new dry kiln, which will increase the 
drying capacity one-third. The rebuilding will cost $12,- 
000. It is estimated that the plant will cost for labor, sal- 
aries, rough material and other expenses $325,000 this year. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The J. C. Halsema Manufac- 
turing Co. is erecting a mill construction building, 60 by 
75 feet, for an order assembling shed to cost approximately 

ILLINOIS. Dorchester—The Hargrave-Lewis Lumber 
Co. is building an addition to its plant. 

KANSAS. Weskan—The Fitzgerald Lumber Co. (not 
ine.) is erecting a new 25 by 56 foot building. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Everett—Fellows & Co., wooden- 
ware manufacturer, is erecting a 3-story factory. The 
building, which is to be 40 by 80 feet in size, will be used 
mostly for storage purposes. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—The mill of the Crookston 
Lumber Co., which was recently destroyed by fire, will be 
rebuilt. The new mill will be an exact duplicate of the 
old plant with two band saws and a fifty-two-inch gang 
saw, the same as used in the old mill. The machinery and 
arrangement of the new mill will be identically the same. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—The Rochester Box & Lum- 
ber Co. will erect an addition to its plant to cost $4,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mortimer—The W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co. is installing a sawmill to cut a timber tract 
near Clintwood. 

OREGON. Portland—The Central Door & Lumber Co. 
is erecting a dry kiln and a one-story frame planing mill, 
which will cost approximately $8,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Webster—The Williams Lumber 
Co. is building an addition to its plant. : 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—The Schloch Lumber Co. 1s 
erecting a modern office building on its property. The 
building will be a one-story brick structure, 24x30 feet in 


size. NEW RES 


ALABAMA. Demopolis—The Demopolis Lumber C0. 
will shortly establish a lumber plant, with a circular saw- 
mill with an edger, trimmer and other equipment and will 
have a daily capacity of from 15,000 to 20,000 feet. The 
company was organized by John C. Webb & Sons and _the 
Chickasaw Lumber Co. John C. Webb, jr., is president 
and H. H. Case, general manager. 

ARKANSAS. Heber Springs-Higden—The Redus Lum- 
ber Co., of Harrison, Ark., has engaged in the manufac- 
ture of yellow pine lumber at these points. The head- 
quarters of the company are at Heber Springs and M. M. 
Lavender is in charge of the business. : 

CONNECTICUT. Stratford—The Housatonic Ship- 
building Co. recently began the ship building business. 

FLORIDA. Dennett (P. O. Spray)—A. J. Mussell re- 
cently began the manufacture of cypress lumber. 

Manatee—The Manatee Lumber Co., of which A.. D. 
Updegraff is general manager, will shortly establish a 
lumber plant. ; 

Miami—The Magic City Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

ILLINOIS. Joliet—The: Mitchell King Co. will open 
boerkog here and engage in a lumber and building material 

usiness, : 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





KANSAS. Scammon—Union Mercantile Co. has entered 
the trade here. 


LOUISIANA. Oak Grove—The Oak Grove Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 


ISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburge—The Marsh & _ Truman 
Pron Co. with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., have 
opened an office here. 
Leakesville—The Magnolia Lumber Co. has entered the 
rade here. ‘ 
a ae fund of $7,500 has been raised by business 
men to secure the location of a box manufacturing plant 
py the National Box Co., of Chicago, whose officers have 
already selected a site. The Natchez Chamber of Com- 
merce is arranging for the installation of spur tracks to 
serve the plant. It is understood that the company’s in- 
itial investment at Natchez will be from $75,000 to $100,000. 


NEBRASKA. Swanton—The Service Lumber Co. will 
pegin operations shortly after Sept. 1. The company, 
which was recently incorporated, has as its officers J. J. 
Kudlacek, president and general manager; J. F. Zwone- 
chek, vice president, and William Danek, secretary and 
treasurer. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Hendersonville—The Western 
Carolina Wood Co, has organized and will distribute cross- 
ties, lumber, pulp and extract wood tan bark to plants for 
individual shippers. J. O. Bell is president of the com- 





pany; J. O. Sales, vice president, and John T. Wilkins, sec- 
retary-manager. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Hardin—John Boyum and Charles 
- English, of Belfield, have established a lumber yard 

ere. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Futrell-Stacey Lumber 
Co., which was recently incorporated, has engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber, building material, timber prod- 
ucts and all articles of wood. : 

UTAH. Heber—The Bonneville Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, has begun the retail lumber 
business here. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Western Vapor Kiln Con- 
struction Co. has been incorporated and will open a ware- 
room, offices and an assembling shop with sidetrack con- 
nection. All supplies for the complete assembling of Grand 
Rapids Kilns will be’ kept on hand. 

WISCONSIN. Milton Junction—C. W. Hill has engaged 
in the lumber commission business here. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Cochrane—The Beaver Abitibi Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), which was recently formed, is erecting a sawmill 
to turn out crating lumber for the company’s export busi- 
ness aswell as commercial lumber for the market. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Cardinal & Page, wholesale lum- 
ber and pulpwood dealers, have begun business. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


Now is as good a time as any for local lumbermen to 
take a vacation, for business as a whole is quiet. The 
yolume of trade that is fair or heavy is in special lines 
such as factory requirements that are active on account 
of the war. The yard trade is very quiet, due to the 
small amount of building, and opinions differ as to 
improvement a little later on. Some argue that as long 
as the prices for all kinds of building material remain as 
high as at present local building will remain inactive, 
while others say that building will resume as soon as 
builders realize that present high prices have come to 
remain a while. Despite the lightness in demand some 
price advances are reported, tho some yellow pine yard 
items are not selling as high as the top prices of some 
time ago. The bulk of the business with both hardwoods 
and softwoods consists of industrial, railroad and special 
requirements. Most in the trade believe that early Sep- 
tember will find much better business prevailing than at 
present. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade: 

RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED AvG. 18 























Lumber Shingles 

WOES Wancce etolee wlateerace berate ieee 71,428,000 11,551,000 
BOR. Sis rccgicics she wie beta es 69,804,000 13,777,000 
(Ve ae a eee cane pT eee 
TOGCEORNO 5 os hs.c5em a es pt 2,226,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO ave. 18 
umber Shingles 
RET) «ergo srarerenerace atte iets eats 2,209,479,000 445,859,000 
CS RE SRD NCEE Bee erin iy The Pe 2A 1,854,948,000 403,411,000 
TNCPERSE ok tee ken 354,531,000 42,448,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUG. 18 
Lumber Shingles 
BAPE, Wass aie ke Oe oo ok ey cae eee 41,199,000 6,234,000 
MLS Sahn erccens Na or ede inw on oaeN 26,510,000 6,787,000 
Increase pi RN | ne ree 
PIRGOIUER 6.5 io eGiontecksec ee 0 | Kemeny 553,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO AuG. 18 

Lumber Shingles 
MET sc cacaiavisve volaiv nwiosasigvarsvee selene 1,007,008,000 302,592,000 
BONG” soca wep Ash nae oda aaa ow ae 908,108,000 249,509,000 
LE a a 98,900,000 53,083,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Aug. 22 were: 








CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... is $s 55,800 
5,000 and under I) arr re F | 68,400 
10,000 and under er 9 136,900 
25,000 and under 50,000........... 2 60,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 155,000 
William Dunning, 6-story apartment 
Uae chs sista th-os0i0\elate serere ce. oiha las greyetie 1 250,000 
Sisters of Poor Clares, 3-story chapel and 
COBNGUN: (5500615 os nese es Fae ON esas at 130,000 
TN oon okwins sie eiais «RES Ow 6 44 $ 856,100 
Average valuation for week. soaks 19,457 
WOtals QROPIOGs WORK. xo 6/55 58.50 wines es 50 624,750 
Average valuation previous week....... Seek 12,495 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 1438 1,682,050 
Totals Jan. 1 to Ave. DS. FOPT. ois 6 os as 2,971 52,668,645 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 5,914 75,601,750 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 4,697 54,165,907 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 5,926 59,229,145 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 6,850 59,932,955 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 5,761 58,319,610 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 6,089 80,756,685 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,185 56,044,235 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 6,471 60,438,445 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 6,015 38,889,845 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 6,676 45,343,745 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—Northern pine people in this market 
are not complaining about trade, some saying that the 
yard business has picked up considerably within the last 
ten days. Most of the present buying, however, comes 
from factory and other industrial lines, and the prices 
received are good. Mill shipments are better right now 
than in a long while. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 22.—The white pine demand has 
been somewhat quiet in most grades lately, tho the call 
for low grades is good, and wholesalers have been making 
some good turnovers in this line. Some yards here and 
in the Tonawandas have advanced prices $2 a thousand on 
the intermediate and poorer grades during the last week. 
Shop and better grades hold stationary. The raise is due 
to the shortage of stock and to the advances at the mills. 


New York, Aug. 21.—The inquiry is fairly active but 
yards are doing little business. Wholesalers report a 
sufficient volume of orders to satisfactorily move available 
stocks, and, while prices are more irregular than a month 
age, few concessions are reported and manufacturers are 
holding out firmly for top quotations. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 20.—Sales are rather quiet, as 
usual at this time, but even at this low ebb in demand the 


mills are having difficulty to get cars enough to ship 
orders, and the query arises as to what will happen when 
orders pick up in the fall and the car situation tightens up 
at the same time. Factory demand has been so strong 
that stocks in many items are low, and low grade stuff 
suitable for boxes is especially scarce. The local whole- 
sale price of No. 5 boards is $20, with No. 4 boards ranging 
from $26 to $28 according to size. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 21.—Demand, while not great in 
volume, is above the ability of the trade fully to satisfy 
at this time, owing to railroad conditions and labor supply 
in the Northwest. Price does not appear to figure to any 
extent, the questions of deliveries and ability to meet lists 
that are submitted within a reasonable time being all- 
important. Retailers apparently are not interested in the 
present market, as little or no inquiry is coming from the 
yards at this time. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 21.—A good volume of 
trade is reported, the movement of stock being fully up 
to the amount recorded during the corresponding period 
of last year. Retail yards are not taking much stock for 
fall use as yet but the manufacturers are more than 
offsetting this by taking a steady volume of lumber from 
the market. The Government has been increasing its in- 
quiries for available ship building and pontoon bridge 
supplies and some large blocks of stock have been tied 
up for the use of the Government. The wholesale yards 
are keeping up with their orders despite the troubles 
which are experienced in securing help to handle ship- 
ments arriving by lake and better conditions in regard 
to help are expected to result as soon as living accommo- 
dations are increased in the Tonawandas, it being im- 
possible at the present time to get new men because of 
a lack of boarding places and dwellings. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Most spruce manufacturers are 
still very busy with large Government orders and other 
special business, but demand from retail yards is gener- 
ally quiet. Altho there are some sales of ordinary yard 
dimension stock at slightly under the old high prices, the 
base quotation on frames holds firm and steady at $36 
f.o.b. Boston. Some buyers argue that with house build- 
ing quiet and few retailers buying it will not be very long 
before the spruce market will decline. Producers, how- 
ever, say that so many buyers will be in the market at 
once that higher prices are almost inevitable. The Gov- 
ernment already has taken an enormous quantity of 
spruce and will need much more for arsenals, navy yard 
work etc. The market for scantling and random dimen- 
sion is still quiet and easy, current quotations being: 
Two x 3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $27; 2x8, $30 to $31.50; 
2x10, $32.50 to $33; 2x12, $33.50 to $34. All sorts of spruce 
boards are in light supply and very firm. Covering boards, 
planed one side, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
sell readily at $30 to $31. Matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- 
and 16-feet, bring $36 to $37. 


New York, Aug. 21.—The undertone continues strong 
and, with further increase in Government orders for di- 
mension stock, very little is available for house building 
operations. Airplane inquiries are active but the con- 
tinued scarcity of supplies puts quotations on a top notch 
basis. ‘The falling off in building operations has eased off 
the urgency of the demand from that source, but whole- 
salers have no difficulty in getting good prices for what- 
ever stock they can lay hands on. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 21.—Less spruce than usual has 
figured in the current needs of the lumber trade this sum- 
mer. The general understanding that spruce is not to be 
had except under most unusual and high pressure condi- 
tions has probably kept a good many inquiries from com- 
ing out. The small trade reported is of car lots, and of 
clear spruce, which is being sought in many instances as 
substitute supply for white pine. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 20.—Spruce continues in excellent 
demand, especially as to the highest grades, to meet the 
special requirements imposed by the war. Now that the 
Government has taken over the purchasing of spruce 
stocks for airplane construction on its own account and 
in behalf of the Allies, there will be less chance for fluctua- 
tions in prices, but the range of values is likely to remain 
steady. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—Buying of white cedar products has 
kept up better during the quiet season than the trade 
expected. The volume of business right now is said to be 
very satisfactory. Not only are the utility companies tak- 
ing a fair volume of poles but the Government is also 
making purchases. Country yards are laying in a good 
supply of posts, as a good business from the farmers is 
expected a little later on. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 20—Until the harvest and 
threshing rush is over little post business is expected, and 
retail yards generally, having some ‘small supplies on 
hand, are placing no more orders until their business opens 
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We also manufacture 


Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 











Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 

> $6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


\ Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W.H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 
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uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - (OWA. 
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‘*Between You and the Weather’’ 


(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 






















RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 2,22", r0°% 10" moacrn shea 

AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices. It 
By ROBERT Y. KERR hour Zou choose the t7pe of shed 

jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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up. So producers are gradually catching up on their old 
orders and getting in shape to handle fall business, but 
they have misgivings about their ability to fill orders later 
on when car supply gets tighter. Pole business is small 
and is confined to replacement orders. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—The consensus among most hardwood 
men in this market is that trade is quieter than it should 
be. Taking business as a whole, the present volume is 
light, altho there are exceptions, the chief of these being 
factory demand, that is regulated entirely by demands 
created by the war. There is considerable disappointment 
over the oak situation, the expected improved require- 
ments of the furniture people so far not materializing. 
About the best demand for oak right now is for car stock. 
Gum, both red and sap, enjoys a fair business and the 
trade does not expect any break from present high prices. 
Poplar seems to improve in demand and prices during the 
last thirty days have advanced especially on the higher 
grades, which now bring $2 more. The improved demand 
for poplar is attributed to the growing scarcity of bass- 
wood in the North. Trade with northern hardwoods is 
light, altho prices, if anything, are stronger than they 
were. No. 3 common beech, birch and maple have ad- 
vanced $3 and all other No. 3 common have advanced $1. 
The best demand for hardwoods right now appears to be 
for army wagon and trucks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 22.—Factory demand for stock is 
improved and covers principally ash, oak and maple. Thick 
stock is commanding a high price and further advances 
are looked for. Some leading lines of industry which have 
large war orders are in the market for an extensive line of 
hardwoods and the local yards in some instances have been 
moving large quantities. Not much activity is shown in 
the building trade and the furniture business also is quiet. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—The feature of the hardwood 
market this week was the sale by a manufacturer of 250,- 
000 feet of No. 1 common and better oak to a northern sash 
and door concern. The sale was made at the market price. 
Otherwise there was very little demand for any of the 
various hardwoods, furniture factories and box manufac- 
turers remaining out of the market for supplies. 


New York, Aug. 21.—Wholesalers report a little easing 
off in inquiries but plenty of orders are offered to take 
care of available supplies. Yards are getting a good de- 
mand from consumers in small lots that ordinarily buy in 
larger quantities but are forced to buy in this way because 
of the uncertainty of deliveries. The aggregate of small 
business from repair shops, small wheelwright factories 
and cabinet shops is good. Prices thruout the list are firm 
and mills still complain about the continued scarcity of 
cars and delayed shipments. 


Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 21.—Some members of the trade 
say they can sell all the lumber they can handle, while 
others admit a pronounced falling off in orders during the 
last few days with no apparent reason other than the sea- 
sonal dullness. However, practically all agree that there 
is going to be a good business this fall and winter and 
manufacturers are disposed to produce all the stock that 
can be manufactured under present conditions. The some- 
what decreased demand is met by a decrease in offerings 
compared with normal and the one outstanding feature 
is the well maintained price position of the market. There 
is a little shading of prices in two or three items but 
values generally are as high as they have been at any 
time this season. Sellers as a rule are little disposed to 
sell ahead, both because of the uncertain car situation and 
the belief that nothing is to be gained while much might 
be lost .thru such a policy. Transportation conditions are 
gradually growing worse with respect to flat cars for han- 
dling logs, and box cars and other equipment for handling 
outbound shipments. Production is decreasing compared 
with the more recent average and this reduced output, 
coming on top of only moderate supplies, is one of the 
fundamental reasons for the well maintained state of the 
market. 





Louisville, Ky., Aug. 22.—While reports have been re- 
ceived that many of the Southern mills are accumulating 
some surplus stock several local manufacturers claim 
that even by running night and day shifts they are un- 
able to produce lumber fast enough to fill the demand and 
are forced to turn down some immediate delivery busi- 
ness. Orders on the books are heavy and are offered in 
such volume that many manufacturers pick the best ones 
and turn down others. The car supply is much better, but 
is irregular, and cars are not delivered when they are most 
needed. Demand for furniture and cabinet woods is ex- 
tremely good, while there is a steady and increasing de- 
mand for thick stocks of oak, ash, elm, gum, hickory and 
other strong woods. Many mills have quit manufacturing 
quartered oak this season and are giving their attention 
principally to getting out thick stocks to fill the demand 
of the Government, the auto and wagon builders and other 
large consumers. The flooring trade continues quiet, but 
indications point to a fall revival along with the pros- 
pective increase in building operations. The building 
trades have been very quiet all summer, and retailers 
have not done much, except in the rural districts, where 
things have been somewhat better. Architects, contrac- 
tors, builders etc. are all optimistic concerning the fall 
building outlook. 


Ashland, Ky., Aug. 20.—Demand for oak continues good, 
with the low grades the best movers. Bill stuff continues 
strong, with the supply far below the demand. Ash is 
strong, as is black walnut. Prices are firm on all woods. 
A limited amount of stock is going on sticks. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Lofty prices continue to be 
quoted on any sort of desirable hardwood lumber offered 
here. Supplies are limited and large quantities are re- 
quired for various manufacturing purposes. The higher 
grades are comparatively harder to obtain than the poorer 
stock and as a result some local consumers who ordinarily 
insist upon getting only firsts and seconds are frequently 
contenting themselves with lower grades, which cost them, 
however, about the same as did the very best in former 
years. Hardwood stocks in consumers’ hands here are 
unusually light, a feature which aids the wholesale trade 
in holding the market firm in its present strong position. 
The difficulty of getting hardwoods forward from the mills 
would alone be sufficient to prevent any general stocking 
up ahead of immediate requirements. Hardwood pro- 
ducers who in times past were able to supply promptly 
whatever grade and size was called for are now frequently 
advising they are all sold out. Unless the wholesalers 
here have what is wanted actually on hand they generally 
positively refuse to accept an order even at a high price 
until after getting in touch with a mill that has the de- 


sired lumber on hand and ready for shipment. For ordi- 
nary mill shipments of firsts and seconds, inch, current 
quotations run within the following range: Ash, $72 to 
$74; basswood, $59 to $65; maple, $60 to $62; plain oak, 
$69 to $74; quartered oak, $92 to $95; red birch, $72 to $75: 
sap birch, $63 to $69. Indicative of the great strength of 
the local hardwood market was a recent sale of 8/4 extra 
clear ash at $120. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 21.—No material change is re- 
ported for the week. Oak suitable for ship building uses 
is in active request for special bills, while there is still a 
steady. call of good volume for most grades of oak and 
gum. High grade ash is called active. The market read- 
ily absorbs the box grades. Car supply _is somewhat im- 
proved. Prices are firm with an upward tendency on some 
items in low supply and brisk call. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 21.—Good grades of hardwoods ap- 
pear to have been given some stimulation over the last 
week as there is more inquiry and more interest shown in 
material needed for the fall. The difficulty that con- 
fronts the hardwood trade is a two sided one. The first 
is the low production, the best mills now being able to 
barely maintain 75 percent of capacity, while many are 
far below this because of the deplorable condition of the 
labor supply. The other is the difficulty to procure cars 
and get shipments thru to destinations. Low grade stocks 
are very active, and represent the real push in the manu- 
facturing trade which has been and will likely be at ‘fever 
heat’”’ for many months. In both cases prices are held 
very firmly. 


Cincinnati,, Ohio, Aug. 20.—Demand for all the hara- 
woods is excellent, with particular emphasis on Oak, The 
ship construction plans are taking a heavy proporjon of 
the very highest grades of oak, and of the other woods 
used, while the requirements of the manufacturers of 
boxes are drawing seriously on the stocks of the lows 
grades and are giving particular strength to that grade 
of cottonwood. Serious inroads upon the dry bill stocks 
are reported, and despite the somewhat increased produc- 
tion of many woods and grades demand is heavier than 
the supply. The railroads, under the direction of their 
war board, are making great strides in the direction of 
taking care of all business directly and indirectly related 
to the prosecution of the war, and this increase in the car 
allotments has in many cases permitted manufacturers of 
lumber to get thru deliveries of civilian orders as mixed 
car shipments. The price situation is firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 20.—There are no changes of real 
importance in the range of hardwood prices, the list re- 
maining about as before, with buyers disinclined to antici- 
pate wants, but ready enough to take up stocks that are 
needed and willing to pay attractive prices. Factories 
that turn out woodwork, such as trim, for houses erected 
on speculation find the demand rather slow, but construc- 
tion for private owners goes on in a gratifying manner and 
absorbs large quantities of hardwoods. Other users of 
hardwoods appear to be decidedly busy, and all woods in 
general use are in good request. Prompt shipment is 
urged, and the yards have been able to dispose of sup- 
plies they had carried for some time. Chestnut is being 
called for freely, and lumber of excellent quality has been 
disposed of lately at good figures. Oak is also sought with 
much freedom, and dealers would be able to augment the 
volume of their business but for the inadequacy of the 
railroad facilities. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 20.—Low supplies of northern 
hardwoods are reported from mills and wholesalers in all 
directions. Factory buying has slowed up, buyers evi- 
dently having filled their requirerhents in most cases. 
There is a prospect of increase in another direction—the 
country yard trade, which is beginning to sit up and take 
notice. Prices are not advancing just now, but local buyers 
have not caught up with the former advances, and it is 
rather hard work to sell here. Dealers, however, have no 
disposition to make concessions now to sell stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21.—Demand for hardwood yard 
stock has shown some improvement the last ten days and 
it is probable that there will be a further increase in call 
for posts, poles and bridge plank, especially within the 
next few weeks. The call for interior oak trim has been 
better the last few days, but the flooring and finish de- 
mand still is slow. Prices for both oak and maple flooring, 
however, are very firm. Demand from the factories has 
shown no considerable change. Very little speculative 
buying is being done, but the current needs of the factories 
is sufficient to keep a good volume of orders coming in 
right along. The Government demand continues s‘rong 
and the mills are getting all the business they cai get 
ears to ship promptly. Some manufacturers report a 
much better supply of cars, while others say they still 
are short of equipment. Shipments, however, are coming 
thru better than for some time. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—Despite the fact that the hemlock 
demand is rather light, all items within the last few days 
have advanced $1. The strong prices are due mostly to 
the fact that the Government will use considerably more 
hemlock at the Rockford and Battle Creek cantoniments 
than originally was thought. The trade expects that by 
the time that Government business is over, yard buying 
will be much heavier than now. 


New York, Aug. 21.—Building in suburban sections con- 
tinues on a more satisfactory basis than in the city yares, 
therefore the demand for hemlock has been on a more 
satisfactory basis than dimension sizes from city districts. 
Prices are strong and the scarcity of mill supplies indicate 
a continued firmness in quotations during the rest of the 
summer and early fall. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Hastern hemlock is not in large 
supply and the market consequently is very strong. Some 
wholesalers say that hemlock at present receives com 
paratively more attention than some other building lumber 
from the South, as the average builder who wants North 
Carolina or southern yellow pine plank for a mill floor or 
roof and finds the-shipment is likely to be considerably 
delayed is about as well satisfied with hemlock plank. 
The same is true of hemlock boards, now in strong re- 
quest and very firm in price. Ordinary clipped hemlock 
boards from eastern mills, in stock lengths of 10-, 12-, 14- 
and 16-foot, sell readily at $29, and some special lots have 
gone lately at $30, whereas it was not very long ago that 
$23 looked like a good price. There is little call for hem- 
lock dimension and few eastern hemlock mills care to 
bother with sawing such stock. They believe there 1S 
more money in ripping their hemlock logs into boards and 
plank, 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 22.—Demand is on a midsummer 
basis at present and retailers as a rule are not adding to 
their supplies. But the tone of the market continues firm 
and mills are obliged to turn down some orders for lack 
>f stock. The Government purchases of lumber have 
benefited the hemlock market and the shortage of labor 
has prevented the mills from accumulating their usual 
line. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 20.—Demand for hemlock holds 
steady, despite the quiet, comparatively speaking, in the 
construction lines, altho the cantonment work has pre- 
sented opportunity for the distribution of a good amount 
of hemlock. Prices have an upward tendency in line with 
the somewhat increased cost of producing the lumber 
under present labor conditions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 21.—There are reports of a small 
amount of hemlock trading in Pittsburgh territory at un- 
der list prices. This announcement persists in coming out 
with protestations among the larger dealers. Whole- 
salers say that they have been offered a dollar off list on 
some items. The hemlock trade as a whole has no reason 
for softening, but here and there appears to be some 
accumulations of special material needing to be moved 
and the concession brings out the fact that the present list 
is not being maintained. On the other hand, there does 
not appear to be any hemlock manufacturer who is up 
on his bark contracts and some are in a serious quandary 
as to how to meet them. This would indicate that the 
actual market is under rather than oversupplied. Demand 
for hemlock is excellent as a whole, with the usual August 
subsidence in buying, however. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—The poplar market, which has been 
good for so long, is gradually growing better. The im- 
provement is attributed to the fact that basswood stocks 
in the North have been depleted rapidly. Poplar prices 
have advanced within the last thirty days, the advance 
being as much as $2 in the higher grades. 


Ashland, Ky., Aug. 20.—Demand for poplar continues 
strong, with the high grades the most sought. Stocks are 
reported low, with very little going on sticks. Prices re- 
main firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 20.—Manufacturers of poplar 
continue to complain of the scarcity of logs and the diffi- 
culty of getting the necessary amount of labor for the 
woods. Dry stocks are consequently growing scarcer all 
the time, with not enough green cut and going on sticks 
to offset the outgo of dry. Box boards are in urgent 
demand and prices are advancing. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 22.—Demand is fair and some of the 
big industrial plants take quite an amount of stock. All 
the low grade lumber available finds a ready market and 
most grades participate in the demand. The local yards 
carry a fair assortment, tho handicapped by the severe 
car shortage in making additions. The trend of prices 
is upward and a continued active demand is expected. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Poplar is held at very firm 
figures and has a sufficiently active demand to take care 
of all the wholesalers have to offer. While it is true 
that, as some of the bargain-seeking consumers argue, 
large, important orders are exceptional and the total 
amount of poplar moving into the local market is not very 
considerable, on the other hand it is often difficult to find 
a mill ready to ship dry lumber in just the grade and thick- 
ness desired; hence those on the selling end here feel that 
they are quite justified in their strong attitude. For 
firsts and seconds, inch, $73 is being paid here and $70 
is as low a bid as anyone will consider. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 20.—Inquiry for poplar seems good, 
with the ability of the sellers to make shipments hardly 
improved of late. The lower grades of poplar are being 
called for rather more frequently than the costlier lumber, 
tho the necessities of the general trade are such that 
no stocks go begging. Prices remain about the same, 
with much depending upon the special conditions in each 
instance as to the figures the seller can realize. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—Until conditions clarify in the produc- 
ing territories wholesalers of fir in this market will be at 
a great disadvantage. Reports from the mills, especially 
those of Washington, indicate that labor conditions have 
not improved and are in some sections worse. Local 
Wholesalers report a good inquiry for fir, especially from 
the railroads and industrial lines, but can not place the 
business on account of conditions brought about by the 
I. W. W. disturbers. Shingle mills are as badly affected 
as lumber mills and naturally the shingle market is gaged 
by the same condition. The shingle people report that 
there can be no doubt that future shingle prices will be 
considerably in advance of present prices on account of 
high prices for cedar logs, which bring as much as $20. 


There is no spruce market here at present worth men- 
tioning. 





Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 17.—There is some improvement in 
the fir situation here, with two mills running as against 
nine idle because of the strike. Special demands are 
heavy and mill stocks very low. The Government and 
ship yards continue huge buyers and the mills are practi- 
cally taking on no new outside business. Few line yards 
are reported. Conditions have grown such that even 
When the mills get started they will need some time to 
catch up and there will be little chance for new business 
outside of that of regular customers. Fir logs are scarce 


je stiff, but there is very little need here for logs just 





Kansas City, Mo:, Aug. 21.—A few more offerings of fir 
are reported, but both supply and demand are very light. 
Some buyers are placing their orders with the under- 
Standing that they be handled as soon as the strike is 
pcb but for the most part they are not even taking 
2 at precaution against being caught with a shortage of 

3 stock. Quotations are made on List 19 where made at 
. - Some manufacturers are talking List 20, but there 
: se not appear to be demand enough to warrant any- 
‘th rg above the present level. Meantime the fir mills 
bere are not down as a result of the strike are having a 
ia y good run of ship timber business and are not needing 

ers. Retailers in this section, for the most part, are 
— well supplied with fir. Few wholesalers are able 
te quote at all on spruce because the Government is tak- 
ng all available stock for airplanes, 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 17.—Orders received by western 
Washington mills continue at a minimum. The few that 
are placed command a good price. Production, while 
showing an increase of 10 percent over the previous week’s 
total, is but 50 percent of normal, and it is harder than 
ever to keep crews together. Logs are extremely scarce, 
logging camps being tied up tighter than the mills. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—The general tendency of prices 
for everything on the list is decidedly upward, as a result 
of difficulty in bringing forward shipments and the all- 
around feeling of confidence among those on the selling 
end of the market. Reports of many mills closed by labor 
troubles and fast dwindling mill stocks also have much 
to do with the feeling of confidence about values of such 
lumber as is offered. Ship builders make numerous re- 
quests for spars, fir decking and other specialties, and 
altho a large percentage of the bill often goes to defray 
rail freight charges this fact does not appear to restrict 
the dealing. Dealers speak of encouraging inquiries for 
mill timbers and planks, but are able to fill only a part of 
such requests, getting for the lumber, however, quite as 
much as they can for equivalent grades of sizes of south- 
ern longleaf yellow pine. There is a very strong demand 
for high grade spruce suitable for airplane work, but 
dealers find much difficulty in locating such lumber at 
the mills. Small lots have gone here at fancy prices. For 
a large shipment of clear, straight-grained spruce, 2-inch 
and thicker, 5-inch and wider, at least 10 feet long and 
with a good proportion 18 feet and up, $185 is rated a 


modest price. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—For the first time in a long while mills 
are in a position to book some business. Altho the de- 
mand for shop is not keen in this market, the following 
prices, obtained on some recent business, show the 
strength of present quotations: 5/4 and 6/4 No. 1 common, 
$47.50; No. 2 common, $37.50; No. 3 common, $32.50; 8/4 
No. 1 common, $50.50; No. 2 common, $40.50, and No. 3 
common, $33.50. The trade believes that a little later on 
business will develop nicely. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21.—There is very little demand 
for California or Idaho pine. Prices are so high that 
buyers are not inclined .to order unless they actually need 
the stock and demand from consumers is so light that few 
of them have any immediate need for stock. Strikes in 
the Inland Empire district especially are keeping the 
mill stocks down so that the manufacturers are not 
seeking business and in the California district the heavy 
demand from the Government keeps the supplies of com- 
mons down very low and other items also are compara- 
tively light. Prices show no inclination to give way in 
deference to the light demand. So long as the strike con- 
tinues there is not likely to be any pushing for business 
and hence the trade expects no change in prices right 
away. Fall buying may cause a slight strengthening in 
price, but the level already is so high that no great 
increase is expected. * 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—There is no trace of weakness 
in the western white pines. Quotations are very firm and 
the tendency of the market is consistently upward. The 
market can hardly be termed active, but there is quite a 
fair amount of business passing, consumers who use white 
pine for various manufacturing purposes being steady buy- 
ers. Frequently a mill must return an order to the whole- 
sale dealer because he is unable to fill it, and even after 
the desired grade and size is located there is likely to be 
more or less trouble about the shipment. Under these 
circumstances local stocks are generally light. Some 
consumers who ordinarily specify Michigan or Ottawa 
white pine have lately been taking California white pine 
because they have found it easier to get. For extra clear 
and straight-grained California white pine, 10-inch and 
wider, 10-foot and longer, and 6/4 or 8/4, up to $100 is 
being paid. For Michigan or Ottawa white pine current 
quotations are firm as follows: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119; 
10/4 and 12/4, $184; 16/4, $144; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $108 to 
$109; 10/4 and 12/4, $124; 16/4, $134; fine common, 4/4, 
$78; 5/4 and 8/4, $85 to $87; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $60; 5/4 and 
6/4, $70; 8/4, $75; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $42; 
7-inch, $46; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $47; box boards, 
square edge, $40 to $42. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—Present redwood trade is fairly satis- 
factory, most of the demand being from industrial lines. 
Prices are stronger and there has been as much as a $5 
advance on thick clears. The yard demand is quiet. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21.—As compared with the lum- 
ber trade generally the redwood situation is very good. 
Demand holds up well and the mills are getting all the 
business they can handle comfortably. There is a fairly 
good supply of cars at the mills and shipments are prompt 
considering what they were a month or two ago. Many 
of the redwood salesmen are not quoting directly, but 
are submitting business to the mills first. Tank stock is 
in stronger demand than anything else on the list, but it 
is in such light supply that many of the orders are refused. 
Siding prices are very firm. 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 18.—The redwood lumber mar- 
ket continues very firm, with some inquiries for rough 
clear for export and domestic use. Rail business is excel- 
lent, with prospects of continued improvement, altho cars 
are scarce at present. Export busines on clears continues 
to be limited by the scarcity of tonnage. The filling of 
Government orders for construction lumber for military 
cantonments to some extent is making up for the present 
lack of a normal demand for house construction. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 20.—Conditions in the North Caro- 
lina pine trade remain much the same as they have been, 
The mills experience great difficulty in making shipments 
and are far behind in their deliveries, which would cause 
great embarrassment but for the fact that the ordinary 
kind of building lags, and there are only the needs of the 
box makers and of the Government to be taken care of. 
The former are maintained at impressive proportions, 
the products of the factories being in urgent demand, 
while the requirements of the Government are also very 
large. Quotations remain about the same, with the buy- 
ers disposed to provide only for the more immediate wants, 
and with future needs deferred. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Altho the market is quiet, 
partly because of building inactivity and largely because 
of shipping difficulty, quotations are very firm and prices 
are advanced. Rough edge in 4/4 stock has been sold at 
$50. It is still possible, however, to buy at $45 to $48 if 








' Rernalds Brothers Lanabellik: 


ALBANY, GA. 


Manufacturers of Band Sawn 


Red Gulf Cypress 


Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo 
and other Hardwoods 


Eastern Sales Agent, 
a O. J. MANN, INC., One Madison Ave., New York. 


Yellow 
4 Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi ne and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


»-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Car Material, Dressed 


Timbers, Dimension, 








ELLOY | 
fgructural Timbers 


are specialties at our Boston, Ga., plant and therefore you can de- 
pend on size, quality and grades. 
YELLOW PINE YARD STOCK 
from Thomasville mill will meet your requirements for quality, uni- 
formity and value—say noth- 
ing of our service. 











Kir nc: 
WoXaPlaning Mill, S8ciA 
LOUISIANA | 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


: also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
= Es , complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 











tx? YELLOW PINE | 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867” Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg, * MANDEVILLE, LA. 








"Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nodce-ta 


Manufacturers of 


‘ot int laf Y Ellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. * 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 
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Now’s the Time— 
Get the Agency 


in your community 
and get the farmers 
coming into your 
yard to have their 
oats, corn, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. 
ground ina 


Monarch “<3' Feed Mill 


While doing this you have an opportunity to talk over 
future building plans and incidentally show your visi- 
tor the complete stocks of lumber you carry. There's 
a good profit on the grinding for you. A letter will 
bring full particulars—write it now. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. PA. 4 


HAY 


Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 







































MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 


‘*‘When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 

































































All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 
Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 









Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


| Room Rates /¥i ie": :: BBety 


{ With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 








For Value, Service 


Meet Me at the 
TULLER Home Comforts. 








: [ae WR Bia: 38} 
ray ia LED 


NEW-—HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up Double. 
aD i nr “Rees 4.00 *‘ = 
100 Lid “ ty 2.50 « 4.50 cd “ 
100 caf < “** 3.50to5.00“ Fe % 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AIl absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 


immediate shipment is not insisted upon. Sales of roof- 
ers are slow. For 6-inch roofers dealers are quoting $31 
to $33, f.o.b. Boston, and for 8-inch quotations range from 
$32 to $34. Where the seller thinks he can deliver within 
a reasonable time he is usually inclined to add something 


extra to his price. 





New York, Aug. 21.—The continued transportation diffi- 
culties put North Carolina pine business on an uncertain 
basis. Prices are firm but not as high as they were a 
month ago and it is apparent that the slack in building 
is having its reported effect on the upward price trénd. 
Even at today’s quotations the outlook from a manufac- 
turers’ standpoint is good, and with continued new orders 
from Government sources there is no reason for expecting 
any serious price shading. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 22.—Shortleaf stock is hard to get 
from the mills, tho car scarcity is said to be less acute 
than a few ‘weeks ago. Demand for lumber for factory 
purposes is good, but it is difficult to make prompt de- 
liveries. Retailers do not make many purchases, on ac- 
count of the slowness in the building line. They will no 
doubt need to stock up largely a little later, but it is 
questionable whether they will be able to get the lumber. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—The yellow pine seller seeking busi- 
ness must stay away from the yards and devote his efforts 
to special lines if he wants to book a good volume. The 
yard trade is light and some yard stock items are softer 
in price. Dimension is said to be as much as $5 off the 
top prices that have been obtained this season, 6- and 
8-inch No. 2 boards off as much as $3, while No. 1 boards 
are off about the same figure. These prices are attributed 
to light yard buying, but items needed by industrial con- 
cerns bring as much as they did. There is an especially 
good demand for one and one-quarter and one and one- 
half inch B&Better finish and strong prices prevail. The 
most active demand is for specials and a good business 
also is done in timbers carrying a heart specification. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 20.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $47.50; B & better EG, $46.50; 
B EG, $46; C EG, $35; D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $32.50; No. 2 
EG, $25; A FG, $35.50; B & better FG, $35.50; B FG, $35; 
C FG, $32; D FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $31; No. 2 FG, $23; 1x4- 
inch, A EG, $46.50; B & better EG, $46; B EG, $45.50; 
C EG, $35.50; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, $31.50; No. 2 EG, $24.50; 
A FG, $37; B & better FG, $35; B FG, $34.50; C FG, $32; 
D FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $30.50; No. 2 FG, $22.50. Ceiling— 
%-inch, B & better, $31; No. 1, $27.50; No. 2, $22; 14-inch, 
B & better, $27; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $20; %-inch, B & better, 
$34; No. 1, $31: No. 2, $25. Partition—4-inch, B & better, 
$35; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $25.50; 6-inch, B & better, $38. 
Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
$18.50. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $34; No. 1, $31; 
No. 2, $25. Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $33; 
1x6-inch, $35; 1x8-inch, $35; 1x5 to 10-inch, $37; 1x12- 
inch, $37; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $38.50; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $38; 
B & better, 15-inch, $37.50; C surfaced—ix4-inch, $31; 
1x6-inch, $33; 1x8-inch, $33; 1x5 to 10-inch, $35; 1x12- 
inch, $35; 114%4x4 to 12-inch, $36.50; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $36. 
Rough finish—1x4-inch, $32; 1x6-inch, $34; 1x8-inch, $34; 
1x5-inch to 10-inch, $36; 1x12-inch, $36; 1144x4 to 12-inch, 
$37; 144x4 to 12-inch, $36.50. Casing & base—4- and 6- 
inch, $40; 8- and 10-inch, $41. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $42; 
14%-, 1%- and 2-inch, $48. Molding 62 percent. Fencing— 
No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $25.50; 1x4- 
inch CM, 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $25.50; 1x6-inch, 16- 
foot, $28; other lengths, $27.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $29; 
other lengths, $28.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 
1x4-inch, $19; 1x4-inch CM, $19.50; 1x6-inch, $21.50; 1x6- 
inch, $21.50; 1x6-inch CM, $22.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- 
to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $16.50; 1x4-inch CM, $16.50; 1x6-inch, 
$17; 1x6-inch CM, $17.50. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 13/16x8, 14- and 16- 
foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, 
$26.50; other lengths, $27; 13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; 
other lengths, $27; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28.50; other 
lengths, $29; 18/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $30; other lengths, 
$30.50. No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %4x8, $23.50; 13/16x8, 
$23.50; 34x10, $23.75; 18/16x10, $23.75; 34x12, $24; 18/16x12, 
$24.50; No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 4x8, $18.50; 13/16x8, $18.50; 
%x10, $18.75; 13/16x10, $18.75; 34x12, $19; 13/16x12, $19.25. 
Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
lengths, $26.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other 
lengths, $27; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $28; other lengths, 
$28.50; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $23.50; 1x10-inch, 
$23.50; 1x12-inch, $24.50; No. 3, (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, 
$19; 1x10-inch, $19.25; 1x12-inch, $20. Car material—All 
1x4 and 6-inch; B & better siding, $38; No. 1 siding, $32; 
No. 1 roofing, $30; No. 1 lining, $31; No. 2 siding, $21; No. 
2 roofing, $19; No. 2 lining, $20. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 
1 decking, $25.50; No. 2 decking, $21; heart face decking, 
$28. Plaster lath—No 1, $4.05; No. 2, $3.25. Bykrit lath—4- 
and 6-foot, $16.50; 8- and 10-foot, $17.50; 12-foot and longer, 
$18. Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $37.50; 28-foot, $42.50; No. 1 rough, 14- and 
16-foot, $35; 28-foot, $37.50. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $28; 14-foot, $28.50; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, 
$28.50; 14-foot, $29; No. 1 S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $26.50; 
14x14-inch, 14-foot, $27. Sills—36-foot, $36; 38-foot, $38; 
40-foot, $45; 50-foot, $55. Ties—6x8-inch, 8 foot, rough 
heart, $26; No. 1 square E&S, $238; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough 
heart, $25.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6- 
inch heart, S4S, $28; No. 1 rough, $22. Oil rig timbers— 
No. 1 square E&S, $26.50; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $24.57; 2x10 to 
10x10-inch, $27.35; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $29.92; 2x14, 16-inch 
and up, $32.47. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $20.50; 
No. 1 square E&S, $21; rough heart, $23. Grooved roofing— 
No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, 
$26; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $24. Dimension— 
16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list and $1 above list; 10-, 12-, 
14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list and 50 cents above 
list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list; No. 3, all lengths 
and sizes, average price $14.50. Six x 24-inch, 52-foot No. 
1. square edge and sound, $32.50. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21.—The Southern yellow pine 
market is a little softer than a week ago. There has been 
some increase in the demand from the country, but it has 
been disappointingly slow. Buyers have not taken the 
danger of a car shortage this fall very seriously. The 
supply of cars just now is good and as the yards mostly 
are well supplied with stock, buyers show no inclination 
to replenish. Prospects are that fall buying will be 
unusually late and that it will come with a rush. There 
has been no general sagging of prices, as many manufac- 
turers are not anxious for orders and do not feel that 
there is justification for any concessions in price, but 
others are more keen for business. The Government de- 
mand has been a little better than it was in July, even, 
and the mills are gétting a good run of business despite 





the light retail demand. The greatest factor in the 
dull yard demand is the slump in the Texas business. 
Crop conditions in the Lone Star State are so unfavorable 
that the buyers there are doing virtually nothing whereas 
this usually is their busy time of year. There is a good 
railway demand. 





New Orleans, La., Aug. 21.—Bookings and shipments 
continue of better than normal volume, due largely to the 
huge Government business placed for emergency con- 
struction and immediate delivery. This business is get- 
ting efficient car service and by some accounts cars for 
general business are in much easier supply at present. 
Demand from the general trade seems to be of season- 
able volume, with the call for car and railroad material 
improving. Prices are rated firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 20.—Government business is the 
dominant influence in the yellow pine market, shipments 
being forwarded with a promptness that contributes a 
vcelume of movement much above what the pine manufac- 
turers have been accustomed to for months. Timbers of 
a great variety of dimensions are required by the Gov- 
ernment, and most of the mills have had to do some 
special cutting to meet that demand. Boards, flooring, sid- 
ing and some other grades have been easier to supply. 
Local yards have been able to add a little to their stocks 
thru mixed car shipments and are now in good shape to 
take care of what little commercial business is offered. 
Prices all are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—There is nothing conciliatory 
about the prices quoted. Altho business is quiet just now, 
especially in building lumber, sellers appear full of con- 
fidence. Industrial construction, however, is fairly active 
and besides getting a good call from mill builders, whole- 
salers also get a good business in railroad ties, timber for 
bridge building, railroad trestles etc. There is a moda- 
erate request for flooring at present firm prices, and the 
better grades get their full share of attention. Current 
quotations on quarter sawn flooring are: A, $55 to $58; 
B, $50 to $55; C, $45 to $48. Partition is moving rather 
slowly, but sellers still insist upon $42 to $44 for B&better, 
%4x3%4-inch. No. 2 common looks rather firmer this week. 
For 1x6-inch $31.25 to $32.50 is quoted. 


New York, Aug. 21.—While other sections report freer 
transit offerings the lack of transportation facilities and 
terminals in the eastern market prevents much consign- 
ment business of this character. Inquiries from Govern- 
ment sources are still active but prices are slightly under 
their best quotations of a month ago. Supplies at mill 
points are becoming a little heavier and if there were any 
satisfactory prospects of deliveries, yards would be more 
inclined to purchase ahead. Little can be guaranteed in 
the way of shipment and this makes spot lumber pretty 
valuable at this time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 22.—The lack of house-building is 
causing considerable quietness in the yellow pine trade 
and business is not up to the standard set a year ago. 
The car supply at the mills is now easier than it has 
been recently, but no complaint is being made as to a 
surplus of transit cars. Prices hold quite firm and buyers 
have much difficulty in getting the sort of stocks they 
require. Retailers are postponing their purchases and 
generally carry small stocks. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—The market for southern yellow 
pine continued to slump this week, prices declining from 
$1 to $1.50 below last week’s figures, being from $2 to $2.50 
below the list on mill shipments and from $3 to $5 below on 
transit cars. ‘‘Too many cars,’’ seems to be what is ailing 
the market. Mills on the west side of the Mississippi 
River are getting a good supply of cars, and more of them 
are being put on the market than the demand requires at 
this time, which, of course, results in lower prices. Manu- 
facturers are continuing the policy of loading with lumber 
and rushing .to market all cars that they can get, this 
pressure of selling being caused by the fear that a car 
shortage again will become acute with the movement of 
crops as well as the transportation of men and supplies 
to the various cantonments. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 20.—While Government require- 
ments for Georgia pine keep up and may be expected to 
absorb large quantities of lumber, little is to be said for 
the ordinary inquiries. Construction work continues to 
lag, undertakings of the kind being discouraged by the 
high prices of materials and labor. The mills are ham- 
pered by the scarcity of labor, which prevents maximum 
production or anything near it; so that there is no danger 
of real congestion of the trade. The range of values keeps 
firm, no chance for a sagging in the quotations presents 
itself, and it is more a question of ability to make ship- 
ment than of price. Stocks of longleaf pine held here are 
not of impressive proportions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 21.—Little yellow pine is coming 
from the southern mills at this time, except thru special 
permits that can get it clear of embargoes. The em- 
bargoed territory is so extensive and has been so long 
under duress, however, that a good many lumbermen 
are expressing discouragement over the outlook. Indus- 
trial or manufacturing demand is exceptionally active for 
yellow pine stocks of all kinds, but building lines are be- 
coming more quiet than usual, even for August. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 21.—Car supply has so far im- 
proved that within the last few days the transportation 
situation is represented as nearly normal. The mills in 
consequence have been enabled to clear up much of the 
old business on their order files, and the shipment of these 
orders has perhaps slowed down demand temporarily. At 
any rate the call is by some reports a little less active 
at present, tho there is continued fair request for mixed 
cars and the general business handled is of seasonable 
volume. Cross ties rule active and are in very low sup- 
ply, some mills being oversold. Prices are reported firm 
and steady.. ° 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—Within the last few days cypress mills 
have been more inclined to accept business and local 
wholesalers are having a fairly healthy demand. Most of 
the buying is from the factories, altho the yard demand 
within the last few days has improved somewhat. An 
especially good demand comes for thick tank. There was 
a recent advance on No. 1 and 2 barn 1x4 to 1x12, the 
advance being as much as from $2 to $3. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 22.—Demand is moderate at present, 
owing to the vacation season, but the range of prices is 
satisfactory and it’ is expected that trade will pick uP 
next month. A little easier car supply is reported at the 
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n the mills, but lumber is coming along slowly and no acccumu- 

siness. lations of stock are piling up. 

orab era 

—. St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—Manufacturers report that the 

"good demand for cypress in St. Louis, as in other large cities, 
has amounted to virtually nothing within the last two 
weeks. Dealers were buying about all that was offered 

ments several weeks ago, but now are completely out of the 

to the market. Both yards and manufacturers are pretty well 


con- stocked up. 
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ordinary. 
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. New York, Aug. 21.—A seasonable demand is reported —_— | ali t 
but the lack of building operations has put a quietus on . S 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—In the case of cypress the prob- 
lem dealers here are trying to solve is not finding custom- " 
8 the ers but locating cypress mills which can ship. There is a 
nents a surprisingly good inquiry for August and very few : 
tes a wholesalers whé are willing to quote. The long-continued e S ; em am ; 


transportation difficulties have reduced local stocks of cy- 
























ufac- : 
rs of press to the lowest point in years and almost every retailer 
oy. would be glad to buy if he saw any chance of getting the 
some lumber shipped to him, Quotations naturally are very 
r, nid. tirm and show a decidedly upward tendency. For cypress 
ipply subject to ordinary mill deliveries quotations are: Ones 
tocks and twos, 4/4, $58 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $60 to $62; 8/4, $64.25 
pe to to $65.75; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $37 to $38.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $44 to 
fered $46. It is hard to find anyone who will quote on thick 
i cypress. 
i , e 
sine Baltimore, Md., Aug. 20.—Conditions in the cypress Wh u ] t 
nwa trade are much the same as they have been. While de- e r e a 1 yY 
Bane mand from builders of the general run of houses is not 
tho urgent or expansive, the movement, attains fair propor- nd App n 
rg tions by reason of the special needs. This serves to keep a eara ce 
ar for down assortments and imparts an air of urgency to the 
he demand that suffices to absorb stocks as fast as they can re aramount 
d the be turned out. 
rrent ° 
=a Toledo, Ohio, Aug. 21.—Cypress trade is, for some 4 : 2 
S58 gycleder Chior Aug. 21-—Cypress trade is, for some # as they are in Furniture, Fixtures, Musical Instruments, Trim and 
Ree market. The rural trade is nearly as active now as it has ; : M . 
any been all season. While building operations have dropped Implements of various kinds, there you will find 
ci far below normal, the demand still keeps up fairly good. 
Former advances in price have been well maintained, and e 2 
freer the market shows strength. x ca woo n Pp f n 
one Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21.—Inquiry for cypress is, rela S ar S ive re ere ce 
sign- tively, i Rtgs Mes ‘that for any of i ee ee offered East Texas might justly be called “The Garden Spot of | Then too, you should not overlook the fact that we offer 
vern- on this market now. It has been so long since the yards High Quality Hardwoods” for here nature has favored us you not only a variety of woods but also the color, figure 
— were Shia t Get thelr onderé for cypress delivered that ea ae essential —— i of _ —- widths and lengths so essential in meeting present 
y ; ’ tl find it sar t b re ? a . nce you use e umber manutac- ay emands. 
2 any pose they Rearing ein agg _ = eS ee ee tured by the five firms listed below you'll agree that it In practically every important consuming center Texas 
neg hand totals eamsediate purchases unneceusaty, Mills are — hg: a mighty hard job to find lumber better suited Hardwoods are being used for the most exacting work. 
getting a fairly good supply of cars and shipments are your requirements. They’re winning praise from the men who recognize quality 


pretty 
; coming thru in better shape. The price is firm at the y 
on the following woods: White and Red Oak, Red 


e 
same level as that of last week. Lath are scarcer than G t P 
ng is they have been at any other time this year. Salesmen e rices Gum, Ash, Elm, Magnolia, Hickory, Cypress—and 
trade have to wire their orders to the mills before they can ’ ‘ — =e er 0 a 
ago. accept them definitely and many orders are being refused Ask any of these five competitive mills for prices: 


- has because of lack of lath stock. 
H. G. BOHLSSEN, - - NewCaney, Texas SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 


toa re a ae 
a Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 20.—There is practically no 
uyers ’ ’ 9 p y Mill at Deweyville, Tex 


" change in the cypress market. Last week’s advances have M ( as) 
= been well maintained and the demand is greater than BLOUNT-DECKER LUMBER CO., Alto, Texas SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO., Texarkana, Tex. 





an the supply. Distributers report an increased call for (Mill at Diboll, Texas) 
cypress cross ties, the demand for these for railroad work PHILIP A. RYAN LUMBER CO., Lufkin, Texas 
ellow in this country and abroad being a severe drain on sup- wh ? 
from plies on hand. 
$2.50 SHINGLES AND LATH 
yw on 


Chicago, Aug. 22.—Strike conditions at western shingle 








— mills are governing prices and this week's quotations on é 
hain clears are $4.45 and stars $3.37, Chicago basis. Few aS Sa = ; : ee - a —— 
Sah shingles are now reaching this market and prices are likely lees : ‘ ha K ie bea 
sees to go higher, as manufacturers are being required to pay Sy re ; ae 
mber $20 for cedar logs. No change is reported in white cedar es : : ; a i 
this extras and standards. Lath are scarce. j : * ‘ ee .. Ss 
Pe’ Baltimore, Md., Aug. 20.—Some additions have been 
lies made to the assortments of lath in the last week, and the 
; selection is decidedly freer; but stocks do not exceed the 
requirements now. The range of prices both of shingles 
wire- and lath has remained about the same, being quite firm at 
sd to the advances noted. Stocks of shingles hardly exceed 
1 for very moderate proportions, and the market is in the main 
ars firm, with the figures for 6 by 20 cypress H. B. short hearts 
- the around $15 and H. B. short saps at $12. Lath are quoted 
baie at $5.50 for yellow pine No. 1 4-foot stocks, $6.50 to $7 for 
mum No. 1 cypress, $6.75 for No. 1 spruce and $7 to $7.50 for No. 
nger 1 white pine. 
ceeps Portland, Ore., Aug. 18—The firm lumber market is 
sents about steady with orders taking up the output which is 
ship- much curtailed, and there is no change in prices. A num- 
> are ber of mills are shut down and many are devoting their 
principal attention to Government business. <A car short- 
age is expected with certainty and is already felt in a 
ming small way. The red cedar shingle market is weak, with 
ecial orders light. Saw log prices are firm with no indication 
em- of going lower for some time on account of labor shortage. 
long Sash and door manufacturers report fairly good business 
‘men at increased prices. The demand for box shooks is active. 
dus- —_—_ 
> Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Trade in shingles is still quiet. : i 
= Most retail yards have enough on hand to keep them going A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


until house building becomes more active. For ordinary 


makes of extra clear white cedars $4.80 is taken, with 
some very nice makes held at $4.90. White cedar clears 
im- are offered at $4.25 to $4.30. Red cedar shingles are fairly 
sana strong on account of the light supply. Lath are moving 
fain slowly, as August always is a quiet month in this line. 
‘- For 15-inch spruce lath $4.80 to $4.90 is quoted and for 


Seon 1%4-inch $4.50 is taken. Furring is quiet but the market 


At has stiffened on account of the light supply. For 2-inch e 
stive $28 to $29 is quoted and for 3-inch $1 less is taken. There . 
2 a is little demand for clapboards but the supply is excep- 
at R tionally light and quotations are therefore very firm. 
sup- Spruce extras sell at $56 to $60 and clears at $54 to $56. & ® 


firm Rg Wash., Aug. 17.—Red cedar shingles continue 
sluggish and the market unsettled. Output is very low, . . ‘i oy . 
ie in fact- nll; at’ the waille here, Good cedar loge ate: very pospeaves all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored building material 
8 m4 > . . 
local pia and reported soaring. in : e eh i days of the Pilgrims. We've steadfastly upheld its quality through 
st of inneapolis, Minn., Aug. 20.—As the gravity of the mill perfect milling and careful grading; : . . 
nand situation becomes understood by the trade, buyers are with vast h Idi 5 wins & ps 8; and the modern ih deme ity of our mills today, together 
res coming’ in to place orders for their fall needs, and trade ast holdings of virgin timber, insures you a quality of lumber for many years to com 
as has been fairly brisk in the last week or t Transit in e l h era ra , 
w rly brisk in the last week or two. Trans very way equal to t i ” 
_ the supplies which were long in some cases have been cleaned 7 € past reputation of GOLDSBORG'N. C. PINE. 
up well, and stocks now are getting hard to locate. Prices TELECODE USED 





are very firm. ’ 


gh Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21.—The shingle market is in JOHNS e 

""" a rather uncertain condition. On the Coast the mills are IMSATT Washin ton D € 
. the still hampered by the strike and production is only about ? g ? _ ° 
a third of normal. Demand in this section, however, is so = 
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very light and the fall buying is so slow in starting that 
the small supply is not serving to stiffen prices. Whole- 
salers report that the territory to the east also has 
slumped off in demand materially of late. Apparently 
many yards anticipated the strike and stocked up in 
advance. The large number of transit cars that were 
sent out as the strike was beginning are being moved now 
at prices below their actual cost in many cases, as the 
dealers have to get away from the demurrage charges. 
Cars are much more numerous and shipments are coming 
thru in ten days as against the two or three weeks that 
was necessary a few weeks ago. The price situation is 
reported somewhat stronger on the Coast, but they are 
barely as strong here as a week ago. Quotations on 
stars, Coast basis, are $2.35 to $2.40 and on clears $3.35 to 
$3.40, with some orders being booked at lower prices. 
Clears are relatively stronger than stars. . 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 21.—Cypress shingles seem to be 
selling as rapidly as they are available, most millstocks 
ruling low and broken. Cypress lath meet about the usual 
steady demand and are handled in mixed cars only. No 
accumulation of mill stocks is reported. Prices are firmly 
‘held, but without reported change. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 20.—There is no change in this 
market from a week ago. Supplies are low, but the de- 
mand is light, while prices remain firm. There are some 
inquiries looking to a fall building demand, but they are 
not urgent enough to give much encouragement that they 
will develop into sales. This situation applies with fair 
accuracy to both shingles and lath. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 22.—Shingle prices have advanced 
about 35 cents within the last week or two and a great 
scarcity of supplies is reported. The receipts of shingles 
are small, because of the labor troubles on the Pacific 
coast as well as the slow movement by lake, which is 
much behind the ordinary and has been so all season. 
Demand is not up to a year ago, as retailers are waiting 
for a settled market. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 17.—The shingle market took a 
decided relapse the first of the week, from which it has 
now recovered, and stars are being quoted at $2.30, with 
clears $3.30 and the market firm. Production seems to 
be less than last week. No difficulty is had in obtaining 
equipment necessary to move shipments. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Even tho mills on 
the Coast should resume normal operations, dealers are 
of the opinion that the crippled logging conditions which 
have resulted from the strike would not tend toward the 
shaping of normal conditions to meet the demand for fall 
trade. Dealers are inclined to believe that higher prices 
will be in order if the fall demand asserts any strength. 
Light building is still held responsible for a weak demand 
tor all kinds of shingles. The same is characteristic of the 


lath market. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Offerings of almost any sort of 
packing lumber are taken promptly at good prices. Hun- 
dreds of New England industrial establishments are rushed 
with various classes of war orders and their aggregate re- 
quirements of boxing and crating stock are very consider- 
able, besides which there are the ordinary needs of the 
local shook and box board market to be satisfied. The 
proprietors of shook mills say they are literally buried 
in orders which will keep them busy for a long time, and 
some have already booked enough orders to exhaust ail 
the logs they have on hand or contracted for. In almost 
any country newspaper nowadays can be found haif a 
dozen advertisements by shook and box board mills for 
logs or the rough round edge boards cut by the small port- 
able mill operators, and for this stock the advertisers 
offer to pay ‘‘the very top market prices.” <A short time 
ago $35 looked like a fancy price for }g-inch pine shooks, 
but sales are now being made every day at $40 and even 
$42. Altho spruce shooks and box boards ordinarily sell 
at $1 to $3 under white pine the recent heavy demand 
for the stronger spruce packing lumber by shell and 
cartridge factories has stiffened quotations materially. 
Some sales of spruce have been made recently at more 
than is asked for the white pine. The regular mill run of 
fir, hemlock, spruce and, perhaps, a little pine, is now 
selling at $30 and up when cut into shooks, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 21.—There is no evidence 
of any weakness in the demand for the output of local box 
shook mills. The canneries are in the market with large 
orders and the call for supplies for this line of consumption 
‘are showing increasing proportions right along. As a 
result of the excessive demand and a larger number of 
inquiries dealers have been spurred to exercise greater 
efforts to secure désirable supplies. The lower grades are 
in greatest demand and a corresponding strengthening of 
prices with increased consumption and increasing diffi- 
culty in securing new stock. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 22.—The slack cooperage market is 
firm and a great shortage of material at the mills is re- 
ported. Little demand for stock is in evidence, as the flour 
market is waiting for settlement of the Government food 
control question. Many of the country shops are closed 
because of the quiet prevailing in the apple barrel trade 
and the prospects of poor crops. 


EASTERN PINE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Good grades of eastern pine are 
hard to find in more than very moderate lots. The mills 
sawing other than shooks and box boards have only light 
stocks left and not many logs left to be manufactured. 
Quotations grow firmer and the upward tendency is espe- 
cially apparent in the case of generous widths and thick- 
nesses of the best butt cuts. On account of the slow de- 
liveries of the western white pines eastern white pine 
manufacturers are getting more than their share of the 
demand for this wood. Door, sash and blind mills are pay- 
ing good prices for prompt shipments of eastern pine and 
the house finish people also are among the good customers 
for attractive lots. Because of the wide variation in the 
widths and lengths offered it is difficult to quote, but cur- 
rent prices are fairly within the following range: Num- 
ber 1 barn and better, 4/4, $50 to $55; No. 2 barn and 
better, $40 to $45; No. 3 barn and better, $32 to $35; log 
run, square edge, grading box and better, 4/4, $30 to $35; 
8/4, $385 to $40; round edge, 4/4, $25 to $28; 15-inch, 8/4 
and 14/4, $28 to $32, and sometimes a little more if the 
lot runs very good; selected box and better, round edge, 
8/4 to 12/4, all the way from $35 to $60 according to the 
care with which the stock is selected and the quality of 
the logs. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in thi - 
partment at the following rates: portend 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 

* heading Too Late to Classify. 
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CREOSOTING CYLINDERS FOR SALE 
Also suitable for Storage 
One-Half Price to move. Good as New for Service 
Prices f. 0. b. cars 


At one location near Philadelphia 
One nase 67 feet long, 6 feet diameter, %4 inch 
Ser aS car eietk . noe ae 
One Cylinder 48 feet long, 6 feet diameter, %4 inch 
WO accsscbaececeee ohie sews Se ae oe - 91500 


Location in Pennsylvania 
One Cylinder 67 feet long, 6 feet diameter, %4 inch 
ORE ook nies BPO Se a Sa Perey 5, $2000 


Location in Indiana 
Three Cylinders, each 43 feet long, 514 feet diameter, 
¥% inch steel, each...... ait esses loc SAS eee as $1200 


Location in Wisconsin , 
Two Cylinders, each 68 ft. long, 6 ft. diameter, %4 in. 
a eS eee a cues b ess ae $2000 


All of these were made for a required working pressure of 
160 pounds, and will answer all purposes of new cylinders. 

Each is equipped with heavy track inside which can be re- 
moved or adjusted. 

They are suitable for storage of Acid, Gasoline, Oil, for 
Creosoting Work, or for conversion into Tank Cars or Pres- 
sure Tanks. 

— are perfectly clean, never having had any liquid in 
em. 

The above prices are less than the flat materials would 
cost at present time. 

Inspection invited. 

J. A. PARKINSON, 1510 Commerce Building, 
Bell Phone Main 4256, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—TOBUY LUMBER & FOREST PRODUCTS 
With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 
advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong oming organization. 
Address “B. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 














WOODS FOREMAN OR SUPT. 
At once a first class man to take charge of the logging 
of a single band mill operation, also to produce 50 cords or 
more of chestnut extract wood per day. Mill located in west- 


ern North Carolina cutting hardwoods. 
wanted. 


Address “C, 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL 
Lumber Yard. Must be man of good character, must have 
experience and ability and be willing to invest from $2,000 
to $5,000 in the business. In replying state what salary 


would be expected. 
THE H. LEET LUMBER CO., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


PAY ROLL CLERK WANTED 
For Mine office in Illinois town of 10,000. Must be experi- 
enced, rapid and accurate. State fully experience, references 
and salary expected. Good future to right man. 
Address “C, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For Country Lumber Yard and grain Elevator. In reply give 
full details. 
Address “C. 7,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I, STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


—MAN AND WIFE 
To run sawmill boarding house. Everything tirst class. Good 
opportunity for the a kind of a man. 
Apply “HOTEL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RETAIL MANAGER WANTED 
For one of the best towns in Iowa. State age, nationality and 
Salary desired. 


Address “B. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BY LARGE MILL LOCATED 
In Intermountain country, man experienced in detailing and 
billing into the mill from plans. Married man _ preferred. 
Give reference, age, experience and salary expected. Oppor- 
tunities are good for right man. 
Address “B. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CORRESPONDENT 
Acquainted with handling direct mill shipments in White 
Pine and Yellow Pine. State experience, reference, and 
Salary expected. 

WHITING LUMBER COMPANY, Port Huron, Mich. 


FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL MAN 
Wanted by lumber manufacturer of Northern Michigan. Must 
be familiar with resaws, filing, and able to set up machines. 
Good salary to right man. Must have references. 
- Address “B. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS DRY KILN MAN : 
Thoroughly familiar with kilns and drying of maple lumber. 
Wanted by a concern in Northern Michigan. ' Good salary for 
the right man. None without reference need reply. 
ddress “B. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS YARD FOREMAN 
For retail yard in a city of 50,000. Married man preferred. 
Answer in own hand writing. 


Address “B. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LIVE, AGGRESSIVE 
Lumber yard manager for North Dakota. German preferred. 
PIPER-HOWE LUMBER CO.,; Minot, N. Dak. 


WANTED—NO. 1 GANG SAWYER 
JACKSON BROS. CO., Whaleyville, Va. 


TRAIN MASTER 
For sixteen miles of logging railroad, handling 15 cars of 
logs, and 10 cars of Extract Wood daily. Mill located in 
Western North Carolina. Must have had experience on heavy 
grades and hand brake cars. 
Address “C. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


No kid glove man 















































LEATHER 
For hand leathers and lumbermen’s aprons. 
Write us. 
for sale. 


Low prices. 
Large number double re-constructed leather belts 
ATLANTIC MFG. CO., Wilmington, ‘Del. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER INSPECTORS. 


Those familiar with Mahogany preferred. 


Address “C, 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY LARGE WHOLESALE 
Lumber company—An Auditor—Experienced in wholesale 
lumber bookkeeping, and with executive ability. Answer 
fully, stating age, experience and general qualifications. 
Address “C. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT 
For factory manufacturing hardwood interior trim, veneered 
doors, sash and cabinet work. Must be a high class Superin- 
tendent to fill this position, sober, industrious and a hustler ; 
good position for the right man. Give age, married or single, 
previous experience and last place employed. Address 
HYDE MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


HIGH CLASS SOUTHERN WHOLESALE AND 
Manufacturing concern wants Hardwood Sales Manager. 
Must be competent to handle twenty million feet or more per 
year, chiefly to consuming trade. Prefer man who can in- 
vest three to five thousand dollars in Company. 
position with opportunity for right man. 

Address “C. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ST. LOUIS YELLOW PINE WHOLESALER 
Wishes to engage sales manager, thoroughly acquainted with 
Yard and Factory trade. One familiar with West Side mills 
preferred. State age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 

Address 











Permanent 





“C, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY LARGE MANUFACTURING 
Concern: capable Oak Flooring Grader. State experience 
and give reference in first letter. 

Address “C, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS FOREMAN 
For lumber yard, competent to count and inspect lumber, 
handle men and teams. Must know how to meet customers 
and make sales. Want married man. Address in own hand 
writing, stating age, experience and references. 
M. R. KEELER, Pittston, Pa. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
assen County, Calif. 














WANTED—RAILROAD CAR STOCK BUYER 
Familiar with good producing territory. State age, married or 
single, experience had, where gained and amount can purchase 
per month, and salary expected. 

Address “A, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
20 years age, lumber experience, who would like to take up 
the jobbing line central Indiana. Give full particulars. 
Address ‘‘WHOLESALER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—DRAFTSMAN 
Familiar with detailing and designing portable sectiona! 
garages, schools, houses, etc. Must be capable of developing 
this line with a firm that already has trade established but 
intends to enlarge this department. Address 
“INDIANA, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—SALESMEN TO SELL STOCK 

To finance a central electric power and by-products saving 
plant. Seventy square miles of coal beds, with mines opened, 
showing a vein of coal six feet thick at the back of the plant. 
Good proposition to salesman and investor. Literature and 
leads free. Special inducement to foremen and _ superin- 
tendents to sell stock to employes. Further information, 
address MISS. OIL & GAS CO., Reform, Miss. 


WANTED—BY LARGE MICHIGAN HARDWOOD 
And Hemlock Manufacturer, experienced salesman for Pitts- 
burgh territory. State age, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “C, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—FILER 
For Hardwood Flooring Plant and General Planing Mill-using 
Band Rip and Resaws, also small circular saws. Want man 
who can fit up side heads, etc. Permanent to right party. 
Good location. Hi 
Address “C. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN 
To do millwright work, set and look after machinery of 
sawmill. 
Address “B, 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS SAWYERS 


For small portable Mill. 
Address “A. 56,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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